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Y Ok 1 


F RON TIS IEE. Two Brabmins, and a Ghoſſam Faquir. The 


two firſt are deſcribed at p- 310 of this volume. By the figure in 


Mr. Hodges travels, p. 84, it appears that the aged wear their 
hair cut ſhort. The Ghoſſain is deſcribed at p. 309. | 


HEAD-PIECE.—View of the mountain Doungala, in Bootan ; ſee 


p. 353. Both of theſe by that elegant artiſt Mr. Angus. 


Fort of Dindigul, with a camel Hircarab, or poſt, or meſſenger 
travelling on a camel - — 2 — - p- 9 
A Bengaleſe woman covered with a ſort of veil = p- 52 


A man and woman called a Malabar man and woman, drawn 
by Mr. DANIELL. Theſe, with the eight other figures, etched by 
the free hand of Mr. Tomkyns, were preſented in the moſt friendly 


manner to me by Mr. DANIELL. He painted the Malabars at 


Tanjore. Theſe muſt not be underſtood to have been the ſame 
with the Malabars of the weſtern coaſt, ſee vol. i. p. 178, a race 
differing greatly in manners and cuſtoms. Theſe ere a very diſ- 
tint people, and the fame as the inhabitants of Mavilipuram. 
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The antient name of the place now called Sadras, ſee p. go of 
this volume. It probably was the capital of an extenſive country, 
In the Tamulic language, improperly (ſays Mr. Chambers &, termed 
| Malabar} and the inhabitants, Tamulians or Malabars, In the 
Sanferit, and the languages of the northern Hindoos, the city is 
called Mababalipür, or the city of the great BAL1, a hero of Hindy 
romance, who likewiſe gives the addition of Maval; to the Ceyl.. 
neſe Ganges, as the river of Bali. The Tamulians, or Malabars of 
this race ſeem to have migrated into Ceylon. They are barely 
mentioned by Knox, and more fully by Wal in his account of 
Ceylon, p. 241. They differ, he ſays, in numbers of particulars 
from the Cingaleys, or natives of Ceylon, and from the whole Bra- 


minical ſyſtem. Mr. Chambers points out ſeveral particulars. The: 
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eſſay on the ruins of Mavilipuram evince that gentleman's deep 


erudition in the antiquities of the Hindoo antiquities, who has fre- 5 1 
quently traced them from hence to the great ifland juſt men- 


tioned, 


— 


V. Mooto Tahlow, ſixteen miles from Seringapatam. This gives a good 
idea of the Myſore country, as deſcribed at p. 73, engraven by Mr. 

| Cheſham. For the drawing of this, and ſeveral others +, I am 
indebted to Hoare, Eſquire, of Twiford, Hants p. 73 


VI. A Ro#illa ſoldier 15 98 


— - P · 169 
* Author of the Eſſay on the Ruins of Mavilipuram,— Afatic Reſearches, vol. i. p. 145. 


+ The view of Palacaudcherry, in vol. i. plate viii. of Dindigul above- mentioned, and of 
veſſels on the Ganges, plate vil. of this volume, were taken from the ſame collection. 
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mw A Polygar. : | | 7 


A ſoldier of Trppoo's, on his buckler a creſcent, the ſign of 
a Mabometan. 


VII. Veſſels on the "TANG > = clamſy one is called a Patilla, and 
is flat-bottomed, and uſed to carry heavy merchandiſe p 217 


The other is a Budſero, or paſſage-boat, fitted up in the Engliſb 
faſhion. 


Mr. DANIELL gives in his view ſeveral Indian veſlels, ſuch is, 
in tab. xiv. a pinnace Budjero, in which he failed a thouſand 
miles up the Ganges; a Moor Punkee, a long boat with a pea- 
cock's head and wings; Moor ſignifies a peacock, and Punkee a 
wing. This is a long narrow boat for people of faſhion, rowed 
by a number of men, each of which has one leg over the ſide ; 
before it are two common canoes. Behind the Moor Punkee, ly- 
ing againſt a wall, is a Patilla, or baggage-boat. 


In tab. xvi. is a Dacca Pulwusz. 


VIII. A beautiful ſpecies of Plover, the Paſarage pP. 271 
: IJ | IX, A Ryut, or peaſant, at plough ” - — Pp. 281 


KX. A ſtorm on the Ganges, with a pleaſure- boat ſeemin gly in danger. 
From a fine painting in oil by the late Mr. Hodges 


p. 291 
XI. The Cbeetel, a fiſh frequent near Dacca 5 „ * 318 
XII. The Napaul Pheaſant - — - -  Þ. 344 
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13. for Stone Hinge, read Stone Henge. 
10. for a boaſted pile, read this boafled pile. 
5. for Pondicherri, read Pondicherry. 
25. for begun, read began. 
20. for manufactories, read manufat7ures. 
1. for flands, read ſtanl. 
23. for Tumulic, read Tamulic. 
4. for remain, read remains. 
3. for his, read the. 
4. dele he, 
2. for form, read forms. 
E. for were, read it was. 
14. for fahoms, read fathoms. 
22. for Sirhiad, read Sirbind. 
26. for NULLUus, read NULLA. 
19, for Saccharafus, read Saccharatus. 
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* NOW reſume my journey along'the continent, and begin 
my progreſs at Ea/7 Cape, a little to the north-eaſt of Cape 
Comorin, and the eaſtern end of the Ghauts, which finiſh 

here in the gulph of Manaar. The Ghauts are in this place 

very narrow; but as they go northward, widen gradually to the 
eaſt, till they reach the province of Dindigul, which they ſkirt 
on the whole weſtern and part of the ſouthern ſide. The ſea 

coaſt extends northerly from EA. Cape, or Manapar, in Lat. 8200, 

as far as Cape Calymere, in Lat. 10* 20, with a ſtrong curvature 

towards the eaſt, interrupted only by the long promontory of 

Koyel, which points due eaſt. This ſpace comprehends the king- 

dorms or provinces of Tinevelly, Madura, Marawar, or the Mara- 

wars, and Tondiman, all the way waſhed by the gulph of Manaar 
and Pa/ks bay. The greateſt breadth of theſe countries is about 
ſeventy-1ix miles. The length, to Cape Calymere, two hundred 
and twenty. The whole extent is watered with frequent 


rivers, all lowing from the north-weſt. I doubt whether any 
are uſeful in navigation. 
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for Stone Hinge, read Stone Henge. 
for a boaſted pile, read this boafted pile. 
for Pondicherri, read Pondicherry. 
for begun, read began, = 
for ras e read manufactures. 
for flands, read land. 

for Tumulic, read Tamulic. 

for remain, read remains. 

for his, read the. 

dele he, 

for form, read forms. 

for were, read it was. 

for fahoms, read fathoms. 

for $irhiad, read Sirhind. 

for NULLUs, read NULLA. 

for Saccharafus, read Saccharatus. 


A WE 2 S. 
my progreſs at Ea/t Cape, a little to the north-eaſt of Cape 
Comorin, and the eaſtern end of the Ghauts, which finiſh 
here in the gulph of Manaar. The Ghauts are in this place 
very narrow; but as they go northward, widen gradually to the 
eaſt, till they reach the province of Dindigul, which they ſkirt 
on the whole weſtern and part of the ſouthern ſide. The ſea 


coaſt extends northerly from Ea/? Cape, or Manapar, in Lat. & 2005 


as far as Cape Calymere, in Lat. 10 20, with a ſtrong curvature 
towards the eaſt, interrupted only by the long promontory of 
Koyel, which points due eaſt. This ſpace comprehends the king- 
doms or provinces of Tinevelly, Madura, Marawar, or the Mara- 
wars, and Tondiman, all the way waſhed by the gulph of Manaar 


and Pa/ks bay. The greateſt breadth of theſe countries is about 


ſeventy-ſix miles. The length, to Cape Calymere, two hundred 
and twenty. The whole extent is watered with frequent 
rivers, all flowing from the north-weſt, I doubt whether any 


are uſeful in navigation. 


YOL. HM: - | B | Tas 


NOW reſume my journey alongthe continent, and begin 1 Eder Carr. 
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TINEVELLY, 
OR 
PALAMCOTTAH. 


FISHIN O Coast. 
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EASTERN HINDOOSTAN, 


Tux kingdom of Tinevelly is ſeparated from that of Travan. 
core by the Ghauts, Its extent of coaſt, to the border of the 
Marawars, is little leſs than a hundred miles. This Province 
and Madura are flat, and extremely productive of rice, Which 
yields a great revenue to the Nabob of Arcot. Abundance of 
cotton grows in the drier parts. The principal places in the 
firſt are Tinevelly and the fort of Palancottab; the laſt has in its 
neighborhood a peculiar manufacture of muſlin. At Madurg, 
variety of cloths adapted for table-linen, towels, &c. Madura 
and Palamcottah are garriſoned by our troops, but the revenue 
of the country are collected by the Nabob of Arcor. 

THE coaſt of Tinevelly is called the fiſhing coaſt, from the 


valuable ' fiſhery of pearls, over which the Dutch clame the 


{overeignty, and have along the whole extent numbers of ſet- 
tlements. The Portugueſe once poſſeſſed this coaſt. Among 
the multitude of villages that ſkirt the ſea, ſeven are particu- 


larly diſtinguiſhed. 7. utocoryn (the So/icure of Ptolemy) is the 


chief, where are three large churches, built by the Por7#gwe/e,two 
of which have been applied to the uſe of the Calviniſts. Arrian 
takes notice of the fiſheries, which he calls Kohn e,. r mon, 
or the diving for pearl. E. Edriſi, p. 32, and Marco Polo, p. 138, 
prove the continuance in their days. The fiſheries are carried 
on by the natives, who come with their ſmall veſſels from dif- 
ferent places. They have two ſeaſons in the year, the firſtin 
March and April, the ſecond in Auguſi and September, and they 
keep a fair after each ſeaſon for the ſale. They do not fiſh 
every year; they firſt make trial of the ground by ſending a 


few barks, each of which bring back a thouſand ſhells : If they 


do not find in them a thouſand pearls to the value of five. andi 
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or about half-a-crown each, they abſtain from fiſhing that 
year. 

THE barks are protected by two or three D#7ch frigates, and 
pay to that nation for every diver, or, as it is reckoned, accord- 
ing to Le Brun, ii. 84, for every ſtone, which, being faſtened 
to the foot of the diver, to accelerate his deſcent, eight piaſters. 
The fleet of barks ſometimes amounts to hundreds. A cord 
is faſtened under the arms of the divers, and held by the 
perſons in the veſſels ; the ſtone, of eighteen or twenty pounds 
weight, perforated and faſtened to a cord, is fixed to his great 
toe; he is alſo furniſhed with a ſack, with the mouth diſtended 
with a hoop : he then deſcends, and on reaching the bottom, 
ſlips off the ſtone, which is drawn up to the ſurface, and 
begins to fill his ſack with the ſhells. That done, he gives a 
ſignal by twitching the rope, and then he is pulled up by his 
comrades*, The water he dives in is uſually of the depth of 
twelve fathoms, and the diſtance from the ſhore four or five 
leagues. When he is drawn up, he uſually ſtays half a quarter 
of an hour to take breath, then plunges again; and a ſuc- 
ceſſion of them continue this {laviſh employ for ten or twelve 
hours of the day : the ſhells are left in vaſt heaps to putrify till 


dae ſeaſon is entirely over. The gains of adventurers in the 


pearl fiſhery are very ſmall, as the ſucceſs is precarious. It is not 
often that great pearls are taken, generally they are of the ſmall 


kind, what are called ſeed pearls, which are ſold by the ounce, 
to be converted'into powder. | 


THE ſhells are found adhering to the coral banks. Numbers 


* Sce Frontiſpiece ii. to de Favanne's Conchyliogie. 
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of ſharks lurk about the diving places, which often devour the 
poor adventurers in defiance of the Abrajamins, or magicians, 
whom Marco Polo, p. 138, ſays, the traders take with them to 
charm thoſe dreadful fiſhes from every power of doing hurt, 
THE high eſtimation in which pearls were among the an- 
tients is evident from the value of one preſented by Julius Cœſar 
to Servilia, Brutus's mother, which, accordin g to Arbuthnots 
computation, was worth . 48, 437. 10s. and that which Cieopatra 


gallantly ſwallowed, diſſolved in vinegar, at a feaſt ſhe gave os n 


Marc Antony, was valued at £.40,304. 115. 8d &. 
I HAVE, in my deſcription of Arabia (Outlines of the Globe, 
vol. x.) given a long account of the pearl fiſheries of the Req 


Sea, antient and modern. I ſhall not here repeat what I have 


ſaid, any farther than to obſerve, that the ſhell which produces 
the pearl is the Mytilus Margaritiferus of Gm. Lin. vi. 33%, 


D' Argenville, Concholyologie, tab. xx. fig. A. Bonanni, ii. tab. i 


P- 93» 5 
Tinnœus, in a letter dated December 23d, 1755, informed me 


that he had diſcovered the art of cauſing theſe pretious articles 


to be generated in the river Muſſels, By. Zool. iv. N' 76, 77. In 
another letter wrote in the following ſpring, he fignified to me 
his reſolution of not diſcovering the ſecret. © Nollem edere Tr, 
« de origine margaritarum quia tum unuſquiſque famulus pro 


* Pliny, lib. ix. c. 35. Cleopatra made a wager with Antony, that ſhe would give him 
ſupper that ſhould coſt centies H. S. or L. 80,29. 35. 4d. After the firſt courſe ſhe took 
one of the pearls out of her ears, and ſwallowed it, diſſolved in vinegar. She was about to pre- 
pare the other for her lover-to pledge her, but was prevented by L. Plancus, who decided that 
ſhe had won the wager, notwithſtanding ſhe had only taken one of the pearls, or half the value 
of the wagered ſupper, | 5 | 
6 libitu 


8 
8 
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& 1libitu cauſet apud conchas quot velit margaritas, inde cadat 
q: pretium et valor earum quo ipſi harum poſſeſſores partem divi- 
c tiarum amittant ob meam curioſitatem, mihi ſufficit videſſe; 
« ſpectatoribus, quomodo facta ſint, mea cura, nec vero quo- 
« modo fiant.“ 
Tavernier gives figures of the largeſt pearls he ever ſaw ; 
among others is the fine pear-ſhaped pearl taken in the Per/iar 
Gulph, and bought by the king of Per/ia for 1,400,000 livres, or 
. 58, 333. 65. 8 d. iterlitig; alſo the great pearl which hung 
about the neck of the rich artificial peacock, which adorned the 
throne of Aurenggebe and his ſucceſſors, till Kouli Khan made it 
part of his vaſt plunder. | | 
THE hiſtory of Tavernier merits mention, for the fidelity 
of his travels into countries little known. He was by birth a 


S7oi/s, and the ſon of a very able geographer.: he himſelf was 
the greateſt traveller of his age. Beſides his European travels 
in the early-part of his life, he ſpent forty years in ſix journies- 


into Turky, Perſia, and India, and entered deeply into commerce, 
chiefly in that of jewels. He viſited the principal diamond 
mines, and ſupplied the great men in India and Perſia with 
thoſe valuable articles, and every ſort of pretious ſtones, and 
with pearls. The prices he gave or offered were immenſe. 
He returned with vaſt wealth. In his advanced age, not content 
with his prodigious acquiſitions,. his avarice induced him to 


truſt a cargo of effects bought in France, valued at 4 . 220, 00 


to a nephew, to be diſpoſed of in the Levant. This, by the 
_ miſconduct of his relation, was loſt. To repair the misfortune, 
he determined on a ſeventh voyage, and died on the road, at. 

| Moſcow, 
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Moſcow, in 1689, aged 84; a ſtrong proof of the predominaney 
of a ruling paſſion. 

THE Pearl Muſſel is not the only object of the diver. There 
is a conſiderable trade carried on in the ſhells called Chan; or 
$11ankos, or oblation ſhells, which are in great eſteem with the 
Mahometans, for making bracelets and thumb-rings, which are 
made uſe of in drawing the bows. The Hindoos alſo make 
them ſerve to hold oil, to illuminate their pagodas. The ſeaſon 
of fiſhing is from the middle of December till the middle of 


May. It is the Murex Tritonis of Linnaus, Rumph. My. 


tab. xxviii. fig. 560. Bonan. iii. 188, It is common to India, 
Africa, and the Mediterranean, and is ſtill uſed in many parts 


as a trumpet for blowing alarms or giving ſignals: it ſends. 


forth a deep and hollow ſound. They were in uſe among the 
Romans in their earlier days. 


Buccina jam priſcos cogebat ad arma Qurrites. 


MR. E/chelſkroon, p. 330, adds, that abundance of the Cyprea 


Moneta, or Cowries, are alſo found here. That author's account 
of Ceylon is added to Wolf's hiſtory of that iſland. _ 

Al the coaſt on the Madura and Ceyloneſe fide is low, and 
well adapted for falt-pans. A great quantity of ſalt is made 
here and in Ceylon. The Dutch wiſely confine the buſineſs to 
theſe parts, and prohibit the making of it in every other ſettle- 
ment they have in India. They keep their warehouſes always 


filled, and if there happen to be a ſuperfluity, they ſpoil it by | 1 ; 


mixing it with ſand, or flinging it into the ſea. By their pot- 
ſeſſion of this neceſſary of lite, they make it the moſt powerful 
weapon 


EASTERN HIN DOOS TAN. 
weapon poſſible, againſt even the Emperor of Cœylon himſelf; 


for on the leſt quarrel they forbid the iſſuing of any from their 


magazine, ſo that he and his ſubjects muſt inſtantly ſub- 
mit. | 

Tux kingdom of Madura runs far inland to the north-eaſt; 
it formed the ſouthern part of the Regnum Pandionis of Pro- 
kmy, the Pandi Mandalam of the modern Indians. Its capital. 
was the Madura of Ptolemy, and was the royal reſidence of the- 


antient monarchs.. In later days it certainly was the ſcene of. 


the moſt impudent fraud that ever was made ſubſervient to the- 
great purpoſes of religion. Robert de Nobili, an Ttalian Jeſuit, 
and, next to Xavier, a chief apoſtle of India, ſeated himſelf in 
this country, and obſerving the deep veneration that the In- 
dians paid to the Brahmins, as deſcended from the gods, he 
aſſumed their character; he beſmeared his face, and imitated 
the moſt auſtere and painful mode of living practiſed by their 
penitents, till he had perſuaded the credulous people that he 
really was of that venerated order. By incredible pains he had 


acquired a knowlege of the cuſtoms, religion, and language of 
Madura, ſufficient for the purpoſes of his deſign. By this 


ſtratagem he gained over to Chriſtianity twelve Brahmins, and. 
by their influence engaged amazing numbers of people to liſten 
to his inſtructions, and to receive his doctrine. To confirm 
the truth of his character of Brahmin, he forged a deed on old. 


dirty parchment in the antient Indian letters, to prove that the 


Brahmins of Rome were of a far older date than thoſe of India, 
and deſcended in a direct line from the god Brabma; and when 
the authenticity of his muſty old parchment was called in 

queſtion, 


KINGDOM or 
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queſtion, he made a ſolemn oath before the aſſembly of Brgp., 
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mins, that he derived really and truly his religion from the god 
Brahma. This impoſture ſucceeded for a great length of time, 
till in the year 1744, Pope Benedict XI. deteſting the fraud of 
theſe Jeſuii-Brabmins, declared their whole proceedings to be 
impious and unlawful. 

THE pagoda at Madura is among the moſt ſuperb in all 
Tndia; 1 faw numbers of drawings made on the ſpot by Lieut, 
Paterſon, with all the wild ſculptures ſketched with great accu. 
racy. The figures were coloſſal, men, tigers, and elephants, 
The tigers are as big as life, all cut on ſingle ſtones, ſome of 
which were not leſs than thirty-five feet long. How muſt our ; 
rude Druidical temple of Stone Hinge ſink below this work; ſu- : 
perior in works of elegant art, and much more ſo in the vaſt : 
ſize of the ſtones, lifted up to their places, in days, as anticnt 
perhaps, as thoſe in which the Britons reared a boaſted pile. 

MR. B/ackadir, in the Archaelogia, vol. x. p. 449, gives a cu- 
rious account of this pagoda, and of the attendant Choultry, or 
building for the overflow of devotees. It is well known that in 
other places choultries are the ſame as Caravan/eras erected on 
the ſides of roads for the reception of travellers. It was built 
by Trimul Naik, king of Madura. It was begun in 1623, was 
twenty-two years in building, and coſt a million ſterling. It has 
four rows of pillars, each of a ſingle ſtone twenty feet high. 
The roof conſiſts of long ſtones reaching from capital to capital; 


every capital is carved differently with ſome legendary tale, 
The deity of the temple is Choca Lingam, not preſented in an 


obſcene form, but in that of a block, with the outline of a hu- 
man 
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man face on the top, and a golden glory above. Three hun- 
dred dancing girls, and a certain number of muſic men, are in 
conſtant attendance, who daily celebrate praiſes of their deities, 
with melody and dance “. 


Dindigul, which unite juſt as they enter the kingdom of Ma- 
dura, and run in a ſingle channel as far as the head of the 
Delta. Dindigul extends about eighty miles from ſouth-weſt 


imbetore. This was one of the conqueſts of Tippoo Sultan, My 
conſcience would never revolt at wreſting theſe uſurpations 
from a cruel tyrant. It is called the valley of Dindigul, a tract 
extremely productive of rice. The town is large, and well for- 
tified. Its principal ſtrength conſiſts in a high and almoſt in- 
acceſſible rock, on which is a fortreſs which might be made 
impregnable, but it was taken by ſtorm in 1783 f, and is now 
garriſoned by the company's troops. The valley of Dindigul is 
ſeated amidſt lofty mountains. We poſſeſs this, and the other 
ceded countries of Barra-mahal and Selim in full of fſove- 
reignty : the manufactures of thoſe countries will produce to 
the company a complete inveſtment of cloth for the European 
markets; their produce is eſtimated at annually, 


Baramaul and Selim = 457512 
Dindigul - = 120000 


577512 Pagodas, Or 
£. 231,004. 165. reckoning each pagoda at 89. | 


* Archael, x. p. 453+ + Fullarton's Campaigns, p. 113. 1 Tho, Kingſcote, Eſq. 


Tat Vaygaroo riſes from ſeveral ſtreams in the province of 


to north-eaſt, and is about thirty-five miles in breadth, Its 
eaſtern boundaries are Tinevelly and Madura; its weſtern, Co- 
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EASTERN IIIN DO OST AN. 9 
man face on the top, and a golden glory above. Three hun— 
dred dancing girls, and a certain number of Muſic men, are in 
(onſtant attendance, who daily celebrate praiſes of their deities, 
with melody and dance k. e 
THE Jaygaroo riſes from ſeveral streams in the province of Prov rxce or 
Dindiout, which unite juſt as they enter the kingdom of Ma— * 
dard, and run in a ſingle channel as far as the head of the 
Della. Dindigul extends about ei.lity miles from ſouth-weſt 
to north-eaſt, and is about thirty-five miles in breadth, Its 
caitern boundaries are Tinevelly and Madura; its weſtern, Co- 
/j1bctore. This was one of the conqueſts of 7 p Sultan, My 
-onicience would never revolt at wreſting thele uſurpations 
tram a cruel tyrant. It is called the valley of D:nd727, a tract 
extremely productive of rice. The town is large, and well for- 
tifcd, Its principal ſtrength conſiſts in a high and almoſt in- 
acceſſible rock, on which is a fortreſs which might be made 
impregnable, but it was taken by ftorm in 1783, and is now 
carriioned by the company's troops. The valley of Du is 
ſcated amidſt lofty mountains. We poſſeſs this, and the other 
ceded countries of Barra-mahal and Selim in full of fove- 
reignty: the manufactures of thoſe countries will produce to 
the company a complete inveſtment of cloth for the 1:7479peas; 
markets; their produce is eſtimated at annually, 
_ Baramaul and Selim = 457512 
Dindigul 120000 
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577512 Pagodas, or 
{,. 231,004. 169. reckoning each pagoda at 85}. 
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EASTERN HINDOOSTAN-. 


Barra-mahal (which includes Selim) is to the north-eaſt of 
Dindigul, and extends in length north-eaſterly about a hundred 
and fifteen miles. Theſe provinces border on the Carnatic, 
and on Co/mbetore, and, containing the paſtes through which 


Tippoo muſt force his way into our territories, are of no ſmall - 


importance to the ſecurity of our poſſeſſions *, and alſo give us 


the entrance into the dominions of our ambitious neighbor. 


CITY oF 
M ADURA. 


DELTA OF THE 


VAYGAROO, 


MADURA BE- 
SIEGED IN I75I, 


THz city of Madura was a ſquare defended by a double wall 
and a foſs; each ſide was in extent a thouſand yards: it had 
been in antient times the ſeat of a prince, ſovereign not only 
of this province, but alſo thoſe of Tr:ichinopoly and Tinevelh, 
Madura ſtands on the river Yaygaroo, about ſixty miles from 
the ſea, and in Lat. ꝙ 52' 30“. This is the firſt river on the eaſt- 
ern coaſt which has its Delta: it includes the great projection 


Koyel; and between the mouths of the ſouthern and moſt 


northern ſtream prefents a front of about fifty-ſix miles. 

To return to Madura The city was beſieged in 1751, by 
a Captain Cope. This is one of the many inſtances in which 
the Europeans interfered in the diſputes of thoſe very people, 
among which they obtained a ſettlement in the guiſe of hum- 
ble and ſuppliant merchants. Sometimes the French, and 


ſometimes the Eng///h, were the aggreſſors, 7. e. ſided, and took 


a warm part with the Indian princes, who had held up the 
allurement of gold, the price of their aſſiſtance. Cope made his 
breach in the firſt wall in Madura with the only cannon he 
had. The Europeans, and the Sepoys, Or Indian ſoldiers trained 


* See Mr. Rennel's molt accurate Memoir on the ſubject of the Partition Treaty, and the 
at endant map, 1792. 
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EASTERN HINDOOSTAN. 
to European diſcipline, bravely entered the breach. A ſin- 
gular ſight preſented itſelf at the foot. In the ſecond wall 
appeared three champions (one a very bulky man in com- 


plete armour) who fought with the utmoſt gallantry, till they 
fell overpowered with numbers. The Madurians had ſo ſe- 


cured the inner wall, that Cope, after ſome loſs, was obliged 
to retire, and to burſt his ſingle cannon, which had done ſuch 


ſervice, leaſt it ſhould fall a trophy into the hand of the 


enemy*, This war, and another in 7neve/ly, were carried on by 
the Engliſb in ſupport of their ally, the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
from whoſe uſurped power thoſe provinces had revolted, poſ- 


ſibly in ſome diſtant period. 
THE next coaſt is that of the two Moravars, the greater and 


the leſſer: the latter is alſo called Shevigunga. In 1773 we car- 


ried our arms into theſe countries, under the conduct of General 
Joſepb Smith, who, after killing the Rajah, effected its conqueſt. 
Theſe, and the adjacent countries, are covered with thick 
foreſts, and little cultivated, by reaſon of the ſavage inhabitants, 
the Po/ygars and Colleries, who may be truly ſtyled Sylve/res 
homies : As to the word Colleriè it ſignifies a thief, and moſt 
truly, for plunder is their ſole employ : their government, and 
that of the Po/ygars, is feudal. Of the Colleries, there are thirty 


or forty thouſand. Calicoil was the ſtrong hold of the lord 


paramount the Rajah, ſurrounded by woods and artificial 
ſtrengths: he was in it when ſurpriſed and ſlain. More will 


be ſaid of the Polygars, when we ſpeak of the famous chieftain 
of Bobilee, in the northern Circars. 


* Orme, i. p. 120. 
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1 . EASTERN HINDOOS TAN. 


A SAVAGE RACE THE Colleries have fire-arms, but their chief weapons are 
ſpears of vaſt length, with which they creep along the ground, 
and make great havoke among horſes and men; while ſome 
are firing among the thickets, others with their long ſpears 
appear on the adjacent hills, leaping from rock to rock with 
the agility of monkies, and with horrid ſcreams and howlings, 
Both Polygars and Colleries are aborigines of India, and Hindos, 3 
The Colleries pay the utmoſt reſpect to their idols; the loſs of 4 
them enrages them to madneſs. A Colonel Heron, an indiſereet ll 1 

| officer (afterwards juſtly broke) in 1755, on taking one of their f 
forts, carried off ſeveral of their ſacred images. In revenge, : a 
they afterwards put to death every foe, Engliſb, or Engli/h-Jepyy, Wl 
which fell into their hands, and even women and children in 
the paroxyſm of their fury. 3 


THEIR country is capable of cultivation, and of bearing great 
quantities of grain, but is left wild by the ſavage inhabitants. 
Their riches conſiſt in ſheep and cattle. The greater Marawar ; MN 
is more civilized, it has numbers of weavers, who manufacture - 
abundance of cotton, 
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THESE provinces are now annexed to the great nabobſhip 
of the Carnatic; their coaſts extend only fifty miles. In the 
middle they run eaſterly, and end in a very long and narrow 
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Carr Korzl, ox Point, directly facing Colon, terminating in the Cape Xe the : 0 
Colts Dloxrs. Colis, or Coliadis inſula of Dionyſius, 595. Plin. lib. vi. c. 2, WW F- 
names it Colaicum promontorium, and (mis-informed) ſays it is i 1 

four days ſail to the neareſt point of India. It is from this ; 4 

ſingular point that J have begun my account of the great iſland Z 

of Ceylon, (fee p. 183.) the which had fo evidently formed pat "0 

of the continent of India, as Britain had that of France; the Wil 
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rocks and iſlands between the Morawars and Ceylon being ſtrong 
proofs of the one, as the rip-raps in the ſtreights of Dover, are 
of the other. 

Tux Polygar Tondiman rules over a tract of country now 
named after him. The extent of coaſt between Tondi and Coz- 
zapatam, two of the chief towns, is about forty miles: the 
depth inland about ſixty. The chieftain rules over a vaſt herd 
of Colleries, natives of his mountains and foreſts. He has been 
a true friend to the Eng/i/h, and ever ready to ſupply them 
with proviſions, which are delivered at the outſkirts of his 


n 
FW 


woods, and ſent under convoy of our troops to the. place of 
deſtination. The ſouthern boundary of this country is that 
of the Marawars : the north-eaſtern, the kingdom of Tarnjore, 
into which we now enter. | | 

THAT kingdom was once independent, but now is an ap- 
pendage to the Nabob of the Carnatic, and a ſubſidial ally of 
the Engliſh, who receive. from its monarch the annual ſum of 
F 160,000. Its extent is ſaid to be equal to that of Portugal, 
and is reported to be the garden of India. The foreſts confiſt 


and ſheep. This country involved us in a war in 1758, in 
which the French took an active part: Its capital, ſeated on 
a branch of the Cavery, was beſieged by them; but the ſiege 
was ſoon raiſed, it was a treaſure we reſerved for ourſelves. In 
1773, it was taken by ſurpriſe by the company's troops under 
General Fo/eph Smith; our troops were in the royal preſence 
before the king was apprized of the attack; he was ſeized like 
Balthazar in the midſt of his courtiers. The booty was im- 


menſe, 


of the richeſt trees, and the plains are overſtocked with cattle 
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DELTA OF THE 
CAvkRx. 


EASTERN HINDOOS TAN. 
menſe, which the aſſailants divided entirely among themſelye; 
After that, we made a point of honor to reſtore the monarch 
to his throne ; the capital had by that time recovered in part jt 
former proſperity : the expedition highly anſwered the inte: 
we eaſed the inhabitants of their new-acquired riches, and re. 
turned perfectly ſatisfied with our acquiſitions. 

THis city was, before the eruption of Ayder Ali, ſuppoſed tg 
contain a hundred thouſand inhabitants. Their religion js 
Hindoo: they poſſeſs a moſt magnificent pagoda, of a pyramidy 
form ; and the ſummit finiſhing with a globe, the baſe of which 
is hid in foliage: the ſtones whieh compoſe this building are 


large and rude. Mr. Hodges, in tab. xxiii. gives a view of it; 


Captain TJapaud, another: The latter in an ornamented ſtate, 
the ſides of the pyramid being covered with globular tone 
placed in rows. Theſe pyramids, and thoſe at Deogur, hereafter 
to be mentioned, have a chamber in the centre without any 
light but what is given by a lamp. 

Mz. Trapaud in the ſame plate, gives a figure of me famous 
bull which is cut out of one block of granite, weighs a hun- 
dred tons, and was brought from a place a hundred miles di- 


tant: the height to the top of the head is thirteen feet: the 


length from the cheſt to the rump, ſixteen : girth round the 
neck and cheſt, twenty-ſix x. This may have been the Frs 
BULL of Zoroaſter. I ſhall not enter into the legend, a tale 
ſo nonſenſical as to weary any, except he is poſſeſſed of the 
phrenetic fancy of the pious Hindboo. 
THE whole of the kingdom is included WHRIR the Delta of 


* Mr, Knight's Eſſays, &c. p. 57. tab. xvii. 
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EASTERN HIN DOOST AN. 
the Cavery, which is divided by multitudes of ſtreams. It 
is taken notice of by Prolemy, under the title of CHaberis Flu. 
Oftta. Excepting the Co/eroon, the moſt northern, I doubt whe- 


ther any were navigable. The moſt ſouthern 1s anonymous, 
but may be known by a place named in the map, Cottamoody. 


This Delta is an irregular rhomb. The diſtance to Calymere 


point is about forty miles, and from that point, where the land 
trends due north, to Porto-novo is eighty. | 

Calymere point, the Calligicum promontorium of Ptolemy, juts 
into the ſea in Lat. 10* 20, and with Cape Koye/, forms a bay in 
the concave ſhores of the Marawars, and part of Tanjore. All 
the coaſt from Cape Comorin to Calymere point, and from thence 
to the mouth of the Godavery, is flat and ſandy : this ſort of 
appearance, in places, runs far inland, and often inſulates naked 


rocks, and ſugar-loaf peaks. From Calymere point, the coaſt 


runs almoſt due north, ſwelling out a little about midway, as 
far as the mouth of Xn river, in nearly Lat. 16* north. 
THE northern part of the ſtreight between the continent and 


Ceylon, which lies from Cape Calymere to the cluſter of iſles off 


the northern end of Ceylon, is called Pal#s Paſſage. They pro- 
bably are the ſhattered remains of land which once made con- 
tinent of the preſent iſle of Ceylon, of which Adam's Bridęe 
is the other part. . 
W1THIN the Delia, at a few leagues beyond the Cape of Ca- 
lymere, ſtands Negapatam, the Negama of Ptolemy, a neat city, 


and place of conſiderable trade : it is waſhed by a river, capable 


of receiving veſſels of two or three hundred tons. It was 
firſt fortified in 1690, and ſurrounded with walls in 1742: it 


did 
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did belong to the induſtrious Dateb, and grew very conſiderable 
by the weaving buſineſs, carried on moſt ſucceſsfully in ſeyery 
villages in the adjacent diſtrict. The Dutch took it from the 
Portugueſe in 1658, and we took it from the Dutch in Novem; 


1781, in our univerſal war. Ayder Ali took ſhare in the de. 


fence; it was an inlet into his country, and he was intereſted 
in preventing it from falling into the hands of his formidable 
enemies. After a ſhort but vigorous defence, it ſurrendered to 
the ſpirited attacks of our commanders. Sir Edward Huphe; 
had the conduct of our fleet. General Monro that of our land 
forces. The garriſon conſiſted of eight thouſand men, of which 
only five hundred were Europeans, the reſt My/orean troops, 
The moſt honorable conditions were granted“. The Dutch, 
on the peace, maliciouſly gave this city and its appendages up 


to us, to increaſe the over-powering weight of territory of the 


Britifh empire. The Portugueſe found a town here on their 

firſt arrival; it probably had been a place of great antiquity, 

the Nicama or Nigama of Ptolemy. x . 
Tranquebar is the next place of note, it is ſeated in Lat. II, 


and belongs to the Danes, who firſt made a ſettlement here in 


1617, and have, after various failures of later years, carried on a 
flouriſhing trade in the manufactures of the country. They 


were once reduced ſo low, as to be obliged to pawn three of the 


baſtions of their fort to ſave themſelves from famine f. 


TEE various branches of the Delta coaleſce as they advance 
towards the eaſt : not remote from that fide of Tritcbinopoh, 


* War in Aſia, i. 225. + Hamilton, i, 
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EASTERN HINDOOSTAN. . 


they unite in a ſingle ſtream, then divide, and form the iſland 
of Seringbam, noted for its pagoda, and the deluges of blood 
which ſteeped in gore the ſurrounding Delta: we may extend 
the bloody ſcene much farther. French, Engliſh, and natives 
fell innumerable victims to the dire ambition of European 
rangers. Tritchinopoly had been an independent Rajaſhip ; 
each party formed deſigns on it. The Engliſb, under the heroes 
Laurence and Clive, poſſeſſed themſelves of the capital in 1751. 
The French, under Duplex, of the iſland. Tritchinopoly is a 
ſtrong city of the ſhape of a parallelogram, ſeated at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from the ſouthern branch of the Cavery. The ground 
about it is in general uneven, and often marked with lofty rocks, 
inſulated by the plainer ground. At that called the French, fifty 
dragoons of the ſame nation were cut to pieces by the Mabrattas, 
then our allies. The Eugliſß went ſoon after to perform the 
piety of interment, and found all their bodies devoured. by 
jackals*, The Sugar-loaf rocꝶ + alſo had its ſhare of ſlaughter. 
Laurence, by his defeat of the French under Ahruc, at the 
Golden rock, enſured the ſafety of 2 riichinopoly. A body of ten 
thouſand Mahrattas, now changed ſides, and endeavoured to 
make an impreſſion on the little Eugliſb phalanx, which ſtood 
calm and unmoved, while a well-ſerved artillery thinned the | 
aſtoniſhed Hindoo ſquadrons ꝓ, who fled, terrified by Briti/h 
thunderbolts, dreadful as if wielded by the hands of Joe him- 
elf. ; v7 | ee 
Tux city of Trilchinopoly is incloſed within two walls, flanked 


* Orme, i. p. 205. + Same, p. 310. t Same, p. 290. 293. 


Vol. II. ” D 
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0 x 5 with equidiſtant round towers : the outmoſt wall is eighteen 
| feet high. At the diſtance of twenty-five feet is another, thirty 
Wl feet high, with a rampart of ſtone, deſcended by large ſtepz 
bill from bottom to top, which is ten feet broad; around the whole 
| | is a ditch thirty feet wide and twelve deep, unequally ſupplied 
with water. On the north ſide of the city is a rock a hundreg 
and fifty feet high, covered with various buildings. This im. 
portant city was in poſſeſſion of the Exgliſb from the year 1751, = 
and bravely defended by Major Laurence, either within the Ml 
walls or by his victories over the French in the environs, He 
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was ſeconded by Clive, then a captain: their conjoined efforts 
contributed to the confirming the power of the Exngliſb in Hdia, 
and promoting our future greatneſs. 

1 a ITE famous eſcalade of the French, in 1753, may be com- 
pared to that of the Savoyards on Geneva, in 1601: it was 
equally brave, but equally unſucceſsful. Multitudes of the 
8 French got into the town, which was preſerved by the gallan- 
b try of a lieutenant Harriſon, the governor,. the brave Kiþa- 
| trick, being ill of his wounds in bed. The French, bewildered 
1 in the darkneſs of the night, amidſt the intricacies of the fortif 
Mt cations were diſcovered, yet made a brave defence. Part, who 
made their retreat were, by reaſon of the deſtruction of the 
ſcaling ladders, compelled to make a deſperate leap from the 
walls. Death or maiming was the conſequence. The ſurvivors 
within the walls ſurrendered to the brave ſubaltern, who died 
ſoon after in his humble ſtation, unrewarded, unpromoted tor 
his moſt important ſervice *. 


* Orme, i. p. p. 320 to 324. 
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AzourT five miles to the north of the city, the Cavery is di- 
vided by the iſland of Serinzham, one part of which 1s ſo near 
to Tritchinopoly, that the ſhot of the Engliſh and French have in- 
terſected each other from their reſpective batteries. The iſland 


PAGODA OF 
RINGHAM. 


is celebrated for its two Pagodas. That known by the name 


of the iſland is perhaps the moſt famed of thoſe of Hindoo/ian, 
for its ſanctity, magnitude, and vaſt reſort of pilgrims to pay 
worſhip. to the very image of the great Vichenou, the object 
of adoration of the god Brahma. I can only touch inci- 
dentally on the mythology of the warm-fancied Hindoo/tans. 


leave that in general, and the various incarnations, to ſtronger 


heads than my own, which can bear to unfold the deep al- 
legories and myſteries. My weak brain turns round at 
the very attempt, and my very dreams are horrible, in- 
feſted by the monſtrous afſumptions of this changeable ſu- 
preme *. . | 

MR. Orme, vol. i. p. 178, gives a moſt exact deſcription of 
the ſacred retreat: © It is compoſed of ſeven ſquare incloſures 
« one within the other, the walls of which are twenty-five feet 
„ high, and four thick. Theſe incloſures are three hundred 
« and fifty feet diſtant from one another, and each has four 
“large gates with a high tower, which are placed one in the 
& middle of each fide of the incloſure, and oppoſite to the four 
&« cardinal points. The outward wall is near four miles in cir- 


DEscRIBED. 


cumference, and its gateway to the ſouth is ornamented with 


* Conlult our learned and able countryman the Reverend Thomas Maurice, who has ex- 
hauſted the ſubject. Alſo the ingenious Sonnerat, vol. i. p. 151, of his travels, 
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cc haꝶihina, but this has only one incloſure. The extreme ve. 
cc neration in which Seringham is held, ariſes from a belief 


66 from all parts of the peninſula come here to obtain abſolu- 


this pagoda; they entered as far as the third incloſure, but at the Wn 


EASTERN HIN PDOOS TAN. 


T pillars, ſeveral of which are ſingle ſtones thirty-five feet long 
“ and nearly five in diameter; and thoſe which form the roof 
& are ſtill larger; in the inmoſt incloſures are the Chapel, 
ce About half a mile to the eaſt of Seringbam, and nearer to the 
ce Caveri than the Coleroon, is another large pagoda called fy. 


« that it contains the identical image of the god Wi/chny, n 2 
ce which uſed to be worſhipped by the god Brabma. Pilgrim; 


ce tion, and none come without an offering of money; and 1 
“large part of the revenue of the iſland is allotted for the : Z 
&« maintenance of the Brahmins, who inhabit the pagoda; d 
cc theſe, with their families, formerly compoſed a multitude not ; 
<« leſs than forty thouſand ſouls, maintained without labour by : "© 
« the liberality of ſuperſtition. Here, as in all the other gren Wl: 
I pagodas of India, the Brahmins live in a ſubordination which  Þ 
« knows no reſiſtance, and ſlumber in a voluptuouſneſs which 
« knows no wants ; and ſenſible of the happineſs of their con- . I 
« dition, they quit not the ſilence of their retreats to mingle in f | ; 
e the tumults of the ſtate, nor point the brand flaming from ö 1 
« the altar againſt the authority of the ſovereign, or the tra- 
« quillity of the government.” T 

IN the year 1751, our army, and that of the Nabob of Arcii, ; 2 
then deſpoiled of his territories by the French, who ſupported i | 
his rival Chunda-/abeb, found it neceſſary to poſſeſs themſelves of 1 


4 AS 
6806 


earneſt intreaties of the Brabmins, deſiſted from going nearer t0 
6 the 


„ 
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the center, the place of the ſacred image. It is ſaid that at their 
entrance into the firſt, a Brahmin from the top of the gate, by 
the moſt pathetic ſupplications endeavoured to avert this inun- 
dation of pollution, When he found them to be in vain, he 
ſprung from the height, and daſhed out his brains on the ſtones 
beneath ®*. | ; 

TE Engliſh, not thinking their poſt. tenable, quitted the 
pagoda. The French, under M. Law, took poſſeſſion both of 


that of Seringham and Jambakiſina. In the following year 


Major Laurence entered the iſland, and ſent the commandant 
ſummons to ſurrender at diſcretion, which, after a vain refu- 
ſal, he thought proper to do. The unfortunate Chunda-/abeb 
was found in one of the Pagodas, and the aged priſoner imme- 
diately put to death by order of a Tanjorean general, to whoſe 
lot he had fallen f. A thouſand Ra#poors were found among 


the garriſon of Seringbam. Such was their regard for the 


ſanctity of the place, that after the reſt of the garriſon had re- 


tired, they refuſed to_ quit the temple, and threatened the 


victors to cut them to pieces, if they offered to come within 


the third wall. The Engliſh, in admiration of their enthuſiaſ- 


tic valour, engaged to give them no cauſe of offence 3. 
IN Lat. 117. Long. 78 20, E. the Cavery begins to be the 
boundary between Barra-mabal and Coimbetore. Caroor, the 


ſtrongeſt frontier town of the latter, was beſieged and taken by 


our ſouthern army in April 1783, and the works in a little time 


after totally demoliſhed. Coimbetore was one of the uſurpations 


Sketches of the Hindoos, i. 209, + Orme, i. 241. + Orme, i. 240. 


of 
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ColMBETORE. 


22 EASTERN HINPDOOS TAN. : 
of der Ali; is about ninety miles in length, and eighty in 9 
breadth: a country abounding in every kind of production 
for the ſupport of armies, and which may be conſidered as 3 
chain of magazines eſtabliſhed by Tippoo Sultan for the Inva. 
ſion of the ſouthern provinces *. To reduce this province waz 
the firſt ſtep taken previous to the Myſorean war; the great 
objects were the ſupply of proviſions for the enſuing campaign, = 
and the depriving Tiboo of his principal reſources. Genera! 
Meadows marched from Madras in May 1790, with a fine army, I 
conſiſting of fourteen thouſand men, and was ſoon after joined 
by Colonel Maxwell with nine thouſand more. Caroor and Coim. . 0 
betore, with its mud fort, were evacuated, and great quantities : | 9 
of grain found in each. The Sultan at that time was on the : 1 
Malabar coaſt: but hearing of the advance of Meadows, in- * 
ſtantly aſcended the Ghauts, He poſted himſelf to the north- 3 
ward of the general, and retook ſeveral poſts filled with proviſions T 
for the grand army. The commanders on each fide rivalled 
each other in the judgment of their manœuvres. Frequent 
attacks were made, but nothing deciſive took place. In a 
bloody ſkirmiſh between Tippoo and Colonel Lloya, the laſt was 
defeated. Tippoo was too wiſe to riſque a battle, as the lo 1 
muſt have been fatal. Meadows, by frequent detachments, Mm 
thought himſelf too weak to hazard a general engagement: 
and beſides the retreats of the Sultan were always too rapid. 
Tippoo, not thinking it prudent to hazard a battle, made a 
ſudden march towards the eaſt, and made his appearance near f 1 
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* Fullarton's View, p. 112. 


Tritchin opaly 
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EASTERN HIN DOOSTAN. 
Tritchinopoly on November 28th j his view being to draw our 
grand army out of his country, in order to defend our own. 
His plan ſucceeded. Meadows followed, haud paſſibus @quis. 


The able My/orean got ſeveral marches in advance, ravaged the 


country, led his army towards Pondicherri and Wandewayb ; 


after which he turned again weſtward, to make head againſt the 


threatened invaſion of his country by the Britiſb, and their na- 

tive allies, and Meadows retired to within a ſmall diſtance of 

Madras. | | x 984-07 
LIEUTENANT Chalmers was left at Coimbetore, and was in 


1791 attacked by a party ſent by the Sultan: they were repulſed 


with the lofs of three hundred men. Towards the latter end 


of the ſame.year, Tppoo, enraged at the repulſe, ſent one of 
his beſt generals, Cummer ud Deen Cawn, with a ſtrong force 
againſt Chalmers, That gallant officer underwent another 
ſiege; at length, overpowered with numbers, he was compelled 
to yield on the moſt honorable terms, but was on frivolous: 


pretences detained by the faithleſs enemy *. 

IN tracing the courſe of the channel of the Cavery towards 
its origin from Lat. 11*, where it begins to bound the eaſt ſide 
of Coimbetore, it forms a ſhort curvature towards the north, 
as far as the mouth of the river Noyel, which riſes at the foot 
of the Ghauts near the town of Coimbetore. From the mouth. 
of that river to Alembady, it deſcends through a gap in 


the eaſtern GHhauis into the My/ore country, in Lat. 12? 10. 


Long. 77 52, E. and from thence has a north-weſtern direction 


* Dirom's Campaign, p. 51. 63, 64. 
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to the city of Seringapatam, ſeated in Lat. 12 37 45", Long, 50 
46 4.5”, hereafter not to be paſſed in filence in our humble page. 
From thence it flows from its moſt northern height near Coon. 
noor, and deſcends from the Coorga country, from its origin it 
the head of the Ghauts. This upon the authority of Major 
Dirom's map of the ſeat of war, in the year 1792. Mr. Or; 


was of the ſame opinion, for he places the head of the rive. 


within thirty miles of Mangalore x. The courſe from the head 
to the ſea, at its diſcharge by the Coleroon branch, is about three 
hundred and fifty miles. 2A ＋˙ 
Devicotta is a ſtrong fort made of brick, ſeated at the extre- 
mit y of the kingdom of Tarnjore, on the banks of the Coleroon, 


the largeſt and moſt northern branch of the Delta. Within the 


bar is depth of water ſufficient for ſhips of the greateſt burden, 
In 1749, it was in poſſeſſion of its lawful maſter, the Rajah of 


Tanjore. The Engliſh, under Major Laurence, determined to 


make themſelves maſters of it : the troops were paſled over the 
rapid ſtream, by the deſperate means of a raft, in the face of 
the enemy; Clive, then a lieutenant, at his own requeſt, led on 
the attack. The fort was ſoon forced, and the garriſon obliged 
to ſave themſelves by a haſty flight f. We had flattered our- 
ſelves with forming that invaluable acquiſition on this coaſt into 
a harbour, and got a ceſſion of diſtrict from the Rajah ; but 
the project of a port has been ſince abandoned, | 

AFTER paſhng the e, we enter into the 3 or 


nabobſhip of the 


| 


* Orme, i. 177. | + Same, i. p. 112 to 116, 
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CARNATIC, 


A tract of country, which within this century has been pe- TIE Canvarre. 

culiarly intereſting to the Britiſb nation, by the bloody conteſts 

between us and the French, for the ſuperiority. This country 

formed originally part of the great /ozba2/ip or vice-royalty | 

of the Decan. This was made independent of the Mogul by 
the famous Nam el Muluc : this vaſt kin gdom was, after his 

death, greatly leſſened by the conqueſts of the Mabratias, by 

our ſeizing the northern Circars, and by our beſtowing on the 

Nabob of Arcot the country in queſtion. Its preſent bounda- 


ries are the Coleroon to the ſouth, and the Gendegama to the 
north, an extent, waſhed by the ſea, of three hundred miles. I 
may here point out to the reader the vaſtneſs of the antient ex- 


tent of the Carnatic, of which, and its appendages, our ally, 
Mahomed Ally, is the nabob. It is now reduced, but once com- 
prehended the whole country from the river K//na to Cape 
Comorin x. At preſent it reaches as far as the extremity of Ti- 
nevelly, an extent of five hundred and ſeventy miles, reckon- 
ing from the ſouth of the Guntoor Circar. Its breadth is in- 
conſiderable, from ſeventy-five to a hundred and twenty miles, 
The whole coaſt is deſtitute of harbours; the ſhipping are 
obliged to lie at anchor in the open roads, uſually in eight fa- 
thoms water, and at about a mile and a half diſtant from land, 
and largerſhipsat two miles diſtance, in ten or twelve fathoms: at 


*Reunel, Index, 376. 
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twenty miles diſtance, the water deepens to fifty fathoms, and 
a little farther to ſixty or ſeventy. Midway between Tray. 


quebar and the Nicobar iſles, there is no ground to be found 


with ſeven hundred fathoms of line. I may include the whole 
coalt of Coromandel under this deſcription, an extent of not le; 
than four hundred miles, reaching from Calymere Point to the 
mouth of the Knab. On all the ſhore breaks a moſt dange. 


rous and high furf, which appals the ſtouteſt ſeaman; ng 


European boat can attempt to land. The Catamarans or bon 
are of a particular conſtruction, being formed without ribs or 
keel, with flat bottoms, and having their planks ſewed together; 
iron being totally excluded throughout the whole fabric. By this 
conſtruction they are rendered flexible enough to elude the 
effects of the violent ſhocks which they receive, by the daſhing 
of the waves or ſurf on the beach, and which either overſetz 
or breaks to pieces a boat of European conſtruction. 

THE Pagoda of Chilambaram is the moſt celebrated for its 
ſanctity of any in India; it is placed a little to the ſouth of 


Porto Novo, in Lat. 11. All thoſe on this coaſt are built on the 


ſame plan; a large area of a ſquare form, bounded by a wal 
fifteen or twenty feet high; within are ſeveral temples or cha- 
pels, inferior in height to the precinct, as if they were meant 


to be concealed from vulgar eyes. In the middle of the fides 


of the wall is one or more gateways, over which is built a lofty 
tower, of a pyramidal form. That at Chilambaram is truncated 
at top, and finiſhes with an ornament. The: fronts of the 
towers are adorned with infinite numbers of ſculptures, uſually 
of the deities, and their wild hiſtory, and oftentimes with 

4 1 1 animals 
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animals of various kinds, ſuch as in that at Madura. ] have 


ſeen at Mr. Anſon's of Shugborough, two lions cut in a dark 


porphyry, brought from this pagoda. Mr. Toes ſays, that it 
has three precincts, and that the towers are in the inner, and 
that it has a tank or reſervoir of water for the purpoſes of 
ablutions ; and that the chief deity was kept in a darkſome 
repoſitory. 4 

IN the eruption made by Ayder Ali into theſe parts in 1781, 


he flung a garriſon into this pagoda. It was attacked by Sir 


Eyre Coote on une 18th, who was repulſed with great loſs. 
This misfortune was ſpeedily repaired by the great abilities of 
our commander. The enemy hemmed him in on one ſide, the 


' ſea on the other. He was threatened with deſtruction from an 


army of eighty thouſand men, well appointed in all reſpects, to 
which he had to oppole only ſeven thouſand, and thoſe in 
danger of famine from the difficulty of ſupplies. The fate 
of India was decided near Porto Novo on July 1ſt. Ayder, elate 
with ſucceſs, was deaf to the remonſtrances of the early genius 
of Tippoo Saeb, his eldeſt ſon, and offered battle. The diſpoſition 
and wonderful manœuvres of our commander procured the 
merited ſucceſs: a general route enſued, and Ayder's troops 
fled on every ſide. 

THE architecture of theſe temples varies; thoſe of Malabar, 
and thoſe of Bengal, have a different form. The enthuſiaſtic 
reſpect paid to the pagodas by the unfeigned piety of the In- 
dians, is exemplarily great. Thoſe buildings are of ſuch 

ſtrength as frequently to induce the Europeans to fling ſmall 
bodies of troops into them, and make them temporary for- 
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treſſes. Mr. Orme, in his ſecond volume, p. 593, gives a plan 
of the great pagoda of Chilambaram, as it was deſigned to be 
fortified by the French in the moſt regular manner, which waz 
actually begun, and this beautiful pile moſt horridly deformed, 
by projecting redoubts, much changed from the beautiful 
repreſentation given by Mr. Sonnerat, in vol. i. tab. 61; all the 
pagodas on this coaſt are ſaid by Mr. Orme to have been built 
on the ſame plan. Whether the Eugliſb treat theſe ſacred place 
with leſs reſpect than other Chriſtian nations, I do not know; 
but when they occupied that of Acheveram, five miles ſouth- 
weſt of the neighboring Devicotta, the poſſeſſion had near 
proved fatal to the whole detachment.. This pagoda had been, 


in the war of 1749, ſurrendered to a detachment of our troops 


by the Brahmins on the firſt ſummons. The Tanjorine army, 
which happened to be in the neighborhood, inſpired with 
horror at the pollution, made a deſperate attack on the place 
with five thouſand men : neither their obedience to their 


prince, or their notions of military honor, would have in- 


ſpired them with like courage. After attemptin g to burn the 
gates, and to ſcale the wall with ladders during the whole night, 
they were repulſed with the loſs of three hundred men by the 
little garriſon of one hundred Engl. Our people knew they 
fought for their lives; had the pagoda been taken, every man 
would have been put to the ſword, for the profanation of the 
ſacred place *. + 
Fokr St. David ſtands a little farther north. The ſite, and 


* Orme, i, 117. 
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a ſmall diſtrict was, in 1686, bought from a Mahratta prince 


for the ſum of about thirty-one thouſand pounds, for the uſe 
of the India Company, by my countryman Elibu Yale, the ſame 
who lies buried in FYrexbam church- yard, and mentioned in the 
firſt volume of my WVelſb Tour *. This tyrant (I am ſorry to 
call a Velſoman by fo harſh a name) hung his groom for 
riding his horſe on a journey of two or three days, for the ſake 
of his health f. The Lex talionis ſhould have been put in 
force againſt the maſter; but he came off with a high pecu- 
niary puniſhment in our Engliſb courts. - 

THE fortifications of this place were gradually frengthened, 
the laſt time by that great engineer Benjamin Robins, of 
whom I have given a ſhort hiſtory in p. ccxxiii. of the ſe- 
cond edition of my Introduction to. the Arctic Zoology. To 
that I may add his death, which happened in 1751, at Madras, 


_ occaſioned by a ſurfeit of oyſters; an irreparable loſs to the 
Eaſt India Company, which had ſent him over as ſuperinten- 


dent-general of all their military architecture. Fort Sr. David 
ſtands on the northern branch of the river Panaur, with 
the uſual obſtruction of a bar at its mouth. It is the ſtaple 


of this great weaving country, which produces the fineſt di- 
mities in the world, and maintains multitudes of people by 


dying blue, or painting the cottons brought from the interior 
parts of the country. 

THE active Lally, ſo unfortunate in his end, begun his 
ſpirited career with the ſiege of Sr. David's. He had landed 


on April 28, 1758, at Pondicherry. At five in the afternoon, 


* P. 314. F Harris's Col, Voy. i. p. 917, 
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after his voyage from Europe (before night cloſed), he began 


to execute the firſt part of his orders *, that of the ſiege of g. 
David's. A thouſand Europeans, and as many Seapoys, were 


for that purpoſe on their march, under the command of tl; 


intrepid, but perfidious D'E/aigne. Lally ſent his troops eyen 
without proviſions, ſo that they muſt have been ſtarved at the 
firſt onſet, had, it not been for their burglaries and felonies. The 
ſiege was commenced; and on June the firſt the garriſon, with 
its commander Major Polier, ſurrendered priſoners of war; the 
conſequence of want of ammunition on our ſide, and the ſupe- 
riority of fire on that of the enemy. 

DURING this ſiege, a gallant but unavailing attempt wa 
made by Commodore James, to relieve the place. He was {ent 
from Bombay with- troops and money for that purpoſe. He 
paſſed the road to Pondicherry, where the French fleet lay, they 


diſcovered him, and a ſignal was made for a general chace; 


their headmoſt ſhip was within gun ſhot, but notwithſtanding, 
he contrived to put the troops and money into the boats, which 
came off from fort S. David's, and covered the landing, 6 
that they all got ſafe to the garriſon in fight of the whole 
French fleet; and Sir William, when the night came on, got 
clear off, and returned again to Bombay t. 

THE fortifications were totally deſtroyed; but on the peace, 
the place was reſtored to us, and quickly recovered not only 
its former proſperity, but flouriſhed with double vigour. 


* Orme, ii. p. 303. | + M.S, Life of Sir W. James. 
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Indica, or Banian tree, under the ſhade of which Mr. Ives ſays, 
at p. 199, that a Mr. Doidge computed that ten thouſand men 
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Fou miles diſtant from Fort St. David is the famous Ficus Ficus Ixpiea. 


might ſtand without incommoding themſelves, allowing ſix 


men to a yard ſquare; and ſeveral people have built houſes 


under the arches, which have been formed by the limbs 


dropping down, which take root, and become another tree 
united to the firſt. The arches which theſe different ſtocks 
make are Gotbic, and ſomewhat like the arches in Veſiminſter- 
Ball. Cs 5 

THE town of Cuddalore ſtands on a branch of the ſame river as 
St. David's does, not a mile to the ſouth of the fort, and divided 
by a very ſmall beach from the ſea. It is a moſt populous place, 
the emporium of the neighborhood, and contains the commercial 
people. The Abbé Raynal makes the number of inhabitants 
amount to ſixty thouſand. A little above the town ſtands the 


pagoda Trivada, which forms a citadel to a large Pettab, or town, 
which are frequently built under the protection of places uſed 
for fortreſſes, both in Europe and Hindooſtan. It had often been 


the ſcene of action between us and the French, from 1750 to 1753. 
This river is called the Pen-aur, it riſes very remote, near to Ou/- 


cotta, a hill fort in the My/ore, twenty miles to the north-eaſt of 


Bangalore. In deſcending the river, Odor, another fort, ſtands 
alittle to the weſt, We now arrive among the ſcenes, immortal- 
ized by the Britiſb under the Marquis Cornwallis in the My/orean 
war: the reſult of prudence, ſupported by reſiſtleſs valour. Oz/- 
foor, on July 15, 1791, was the firſt fortreſs that fell. Here were 
found the decapitated remains of three Engliſb priſoners, whom 


Tippoo: 
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Tippoo had cruelly ordered to be murdetred at the approach gf 

Ravacorra, Our army, regretted and reſpected by the inhabitants. Ray. 
cotta, the key to the My/ore, ſurrendered after ſome reſiſtance, 
This, and ſeveral others leſs important, being taken, left free 
acceſs from the Carnatic, through the Odcagurgam pals, which 
was found more convenient for the invaſion of the My/ore than 
the Muglee, which we ſhall find Was taken * Lord Cornwallis 
and found to lie too far north. 

Poxvicuenny, ABOUT twenty miles to the north of Cuddalore ſtands its po- 
tent neighbor Pondicherry. The ſite and territory, in 1674, be- 
longed to the king of Viiapour. Am. Martin, after the retreat of 
the French from St. Thome, purchaſed a village from the king, 
From that time, the little colony flouriſhed and increaſed til 
it became the moſt magnificent city in India. 1 fhall not 
enter into the checks it received, its being plundered by the 
Mabraitas under Sevatjee, and its being taken by the Dutch 


in 1693, and ceded by them in the peace of Ryſwick. I vill 


take up its ſtory in the celebrated ſiege of 1748, when Admiral 


Besrecep zr Boſcawen commanded the moſt powerful fleet ever ſeen in the 
ADMIRAL 


Boscawen. Indian ſeas. He alſo appeared in the character of general; and, 


quitting his proper element, marched from Fort St. David's at 
the head of a great army. He was a brave and experienced 
naval officer, but totally ignorant of the conduct of a ſiege, or 
the operations in the field: he was notoriouſly preſumptuous 


and ſuffered for his preſumption. Unprovided with intell:- 
gence, he made a fruitleſs attack on a neighboring fort; a for- 
tunate exploſion ſoon after made him maſter of it; he loſt many 


days about the place. When he reached Pondicherry he began 
his 
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his operations on Auguſi the zoth; and after a ſeries of blun- 
ders, on September the zoth, began his diſpoſition to raiſe the 
ſiege. The land army loſt a great number of men; the naval 


only a common failor, and captain Adams, brother to the late 


George Anſon, eſquire, of Shugborough, a young man of high 
expectation. The French boaſted, that from the inceſſant fire 
made from our ſquadron, they loſt only an old Ma/abar woman 
killed in the ſtreets. | | 

IT was during this ſiege that Lord Clive, then a very young 
enſign, firſt ſhewed thoſe ſigns of courage and genius, which 
ſo ſtrongly marked the reſt of his days. It is difficult to ſay, 
whether he ſhewed more intrepidity in the trenches, than pru- 


dence and ſpirit in reſenting a blow from a ſenior officer, and 


at the ſame time, a cruel aſperſion from the ſame perſon, whom 
he compelled to give private ſatisfaction, or quit the ſervice ; 
which laſt, the coward preferred to the meeting in the field the 
youthful hero *. _ ODE os 
Bur the fall of Pondicherry was reſerved for the year 1760, 


for abler officers, and more conſiderate conduct. Colonel 


Eyre Coole, afterwards ſo juſtly dignified with the order of the 
Bath, one of the firſt commanders of his time, commenced the 
blockade of this city in the month of Auguſi. At that time the 
brave, but furious and indiſcreet Lally, beaten out of the field, 
was cooped within the walls, with a great and gallant garriſon. 
The tyranny and inſolence of the general alienated entirely the 
affection of the people, civil or military ; notwithſtanding which 


_ * Life of Lord Civ, Br. Biogr. iii. p. 646, laſt Ed. = | 
Vol. II. F. they 
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they preſerved their loyalty, and made every defence in their 
power during the long ſiege. One of thoſe dreadful hurricane 
common to this climate, and which from its violence even aſto- 
niſhed the natives, nearly preſerved this magnificent city, 
Moſt of our ſhips, which were under the command of Admiral 
Stevens and Rear Admiral Corniſb, were at anchor in the road, 
loſt their maſts, and were driven from their ſtation, and three 


ſhips which had the misfortune to keep their maſts went to the 


bottom with all their crews, amounting to eleven hundred Ex. 
ropeans, This calamity was overcome. Pondicherry, after a 
blockade of near fix months, was compelled by famine to ſur. 
render to the mercy of the conqueror. La/ly was ſent out un. 


der a ſtrong eſcort to prevent his being torn to pieces by his 


own officers, and the principal inhabitants. He arrived in 
France, was confined, and brought to his trial, condemned by 
his prejudiced judges, cruelly gagged, and hurried to execu- 
tion, and loſt his head in a frenzy of rage: A murder, 
ſays Voltaire, “ committed by the ſword of juſtice.” Orders 
from the French court had been intercepted, directing Lalh to 
deſtroy every maritime place in India which belonged to the 
Engliſh, and might fall into his hands. We naturally adopted 


the ſame reſolution. Pondicherry felt the miſery conſequential 


of this delenda ſit Carthago! All the fortifications, and all the 


ſplendid buildings, that the balls or bombs had mw became 


in a very ſhort time a heap of ruins. 
I OBSERVE among the troops employed in the defence of 
Pongicherry, numbers of what are ſtyled Cafres : theſe art 


Haves, either from „ or the eaſtern coaſt of 4frics; 
Whoz 
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who, inſtead of being trained to the hoe or ſpade, were diſ- 
ciplined to battle and flaughter. The Engl 5 had alſo their 
companies of Cafres, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves on ſeveral 
occaſions : theſe are often purchaſed from the Arabian mer- 
chants, eſpecially thoſe which were brought from Abeſſynia. 
The laſt often roſe to places of high truſt. A king of Y47apour 
in particular, put particular confidence in them. Theſe, either 
by purchaſe or invitation, collected numbers of their country- 
men, ſo as to become very powerful. The ſmall maritime 


8 
2 


Malabar, was compoſed of theſe Habe/chees, as they were called. 
Theſe were the origin of the Siddees I mentioned at p. 104, of 
the laſt volume. 85 
THE ruins of Pondicherry were reſtored on the peace. The 
French quickly rebuilt the town, and gave ſuperior ſtrength to 
the fortifications: five thouſand men were in conſtant employ 
for that purpoſe, but nothing could avert the impending 
blow. I will not combat with M. Sonnerat the juſtneſs of our 
principle in again directing our arms againſt this devoted 
place. When the new war broke out in 1778, M. Bellecombe 
was governor: a man of great worth and military abilities. 
Our army was commanded by Mr. Monro, who ſoon after was 
dignified with the order of the Bath, under the title of Sir 
Hector Monro. I remember to have found him in the year 
1769, at the houſe of his kinſman Sir Harry Monro, in Ro/s- 
/hire, He had before commanded in India, and had gained, in 
 ©Ocober 1764, the victory of Buxar, and was, when 1 ſaw him, 
1 z Y | building a houſe in the neighborhood, which was to perpetuate 
"Fm | F. 2 Ws 


force, which, till within theſe few years, exiſted on the coaſt of 
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his name, by having beſtowed on it the title of Buxar-hoy, 
Sir Heclor went a ſecond time to India; he ſate down before 
Pondicherry in Auguſt 1778. M. Bellecombe defended the place 


with great ſpirit, but, on Oœiober the 16th, was obliged to ſub. 


mit to the irreſiſtible fire of the beſiegers. Our generous com- 
mander, in conſideration of the merit of the French gener, 
gave him the moſt honorable conditions, and permitted his 
garriſon to march out with all the honors of war. 

SOME little attention ſhould be paid to the natural hiſtory of 
this neighborhood : It abounds with vultures ; here is found 
the Pondicherry, deſcribed by Sonnerat, ii. p. 180. tab. civ. and 
the great Indian, tab. cv. which waits during day near the 


ſhores for the dead fiſnes which may be flung up by the 


waves: it is alſo very fond of putrid carcaſſes, which, like the 
land-vulture, the Hyæna, it will greedily diſinter. To the yul- 
tures of this country we may add a ſmaller ſpecies, called by 
M. Sonnerat, the Gingi, p. 184. ws 

Al this genus are equally remarkable for their voracity, 
and their ſagacity of noſtril. After the attack of the Nabob's 
camp before the battle of Plalſey, in which was made a vaſt 
ſlaughter of men, elephants, and horſes ; vultures, jackals, and 
pariars, or village curs, were ſeen tearing the ſame corps or 
carcaſs, and the firſt were often ſo gorged, that they could not 
be forced from the ſpot. Vultures were uſually very rare in the 
adjacent country, but at that time the plain was covered 
with them. The air was ſuddenly ſeen filled with multitudes, 
flying with their uſual ſluggiſh wing from every quarter, and 
from moſt diſtant parts, to partake of the carnage. It is won- 


derful 
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derful how ſuch multitudes could be collected in ſo ſmall a 
ſpace. It has been an antient opinion, that, by a prophetic in- 
ſtinct, they have preſages of a battle, and will ſeek the ſpot of 


future ſlaughter three days before the event. Lucan alludes 


to this wonderful account in his beautiful deſcription of the 
battle of Phar/alia, part of which is ſo deſcriptive of the field of 
Plaſſey, that I mult preſent it to the reader. 


Non ſolum Hemonii funeſta ad pabula belli 
Biſtonii venere lupi. 

Obſcceni tecta domoſque 
Deſeruere canes, et quicquid nare ſagaci 
Atra non ſanum, motumque, cadavere ſentit. 
Jamque diu volucres civilia caſtra ſecutæ 
Conveniunt—nunquam ſe tanto vulture cœlum 
Induit, aut plures preflerunt atra penne. 
Omne nemus miſit volucres, omniſque cruenta 
Alite ſanguineis ſtillavit roribus arbor. 
Sæpe ſuper vultus victoris et impia ſigna 
Aut cruor, aut alto defluxit ab æthere tabes, 


Membraque dejecit jam laſſis unguibus ales. 


L1s. vii. I. 825. 


I Have been. told, that whenſoever an animal falls down 
dead, one or more vultures (unſeen before) inſtantly appear; ſo 
quick 1s their {cent of death ! In caſe of battles what ſhall I 


Do they ſnuff the ſmell 
Of mortal change on earth ? 
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or may not they be tempted to follow armies by the daily fi 
of objects of their rapine, by the ſtroke of natural death But 
whether they are expectant of the ſlaughter of battle, or whe. 


ther they are brought from afar by the effluvia from the nu. 
merous ſlain, nothing injures the juſtly and animated deſcrip. 
tion of our poet, when he compares the great foe of mankin 
to a vulture, expecting the mighty prey, the firſt of men, aul 
all his race, whom he ignorantly ſuppoſed a deſtined banque: 
for his malignant jaws; no one will regret my quoting th; 
fine paſſage, of which the preceding hemiſtics are the begin. 


ning: 


As when a flock | 
Of ravenous fowl, though many a league remote 
Againſt the day of battle to a field 5 
Where armies lie encamp'd, come flying, lur'd 
With ſcent of living carcaſſes deſign'd 
For death, the following day in bloody i ; 
So ſcented the grim feature, and upturn 'd 
His noſtril wide into the murky air 
Sagacious of his quarry from ſo far. 


Book x. l. 273. 


Tux falcons of this country are the Chine/e. Latham, 1.% 


tab. 11.; the Cheala, vii. p. 33, both large ſpecies, and th 
Cre/ted Indian, Wil. Orn. p. 82. The fineſt hawks were prv- 
cured from Ca/bmere, and other northern parts of the empir 


who are attended by natives of the country from whence the 
birds are brought. Akbar had a vaſt eſtabliſhment for the 
5 amuſement 
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EASTERN HINDOOS TAN. 
amuſement of falconry, which is minutely deſcribed in the 
iſt volume, p. 306, of the Seen. | 

Or owls, here is a new and large ſpecies, which may be 
called the © double ear'd, with two pair of long tufts of fea- 
thers; wings and back grey, ſpotted ; breaſt, pale grey. 
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O wirs. 


Tu Coromandel, a ſmall ſpecies, deſcribed by M. Sonnerat, 
ii. p. 186; we may add the great horned ſpecies of Ceylon. 


Brown's Ilufr. P- 8. tab. iv. and the beautiful Eugliſb white ow], 
Br. Zool. 1. N* 67, which extend to theſe tropical regions. 

M. Sonnerat, let me obſerve, had formed an immenſe collec- 
tion of the ſubjects of natural hiſtory, during his great travels 
in India, which extended even to New Guinea; unfortunately 
they were. all brought into Pondicherry to be ſhipped for Eu- 


rope, when the city was taken, and the whole treaſure of this 


indefatigable naturaliſt left to periſh. On Fanuaty the 1ft, 1779, 


Or M. SoNNE- 
RAT. : 


the Deux Amis, a {mall French Indiaman, was wrecked near my 


houſe. Among other letters found in it was one from M. Son- 
nerat, containing a ſum total of all the plants, animals, birds, 


&c. which he had collected, and full of exultation in his good 
fortune. I lent it to a friend, who took it into his head to for- 
ward it by poſt to Le Jardin de Roy, as an inſult on the French 
nation, and ſo deprived me of what I ſhould have eſteemed an 


intereſting piece of hiſtory. 

Tax Malabar Shrike, Latham, vii. p. 56. tab. cviii. deſerves 
notice, on account of the ſingular feathers in its tail. From the 
end of the exterior of each ſide feather, the ſhaft is continued 


MAlABAR 
SHRIK RE. 


naked near ſix inches, and the end dilated into an oval web; 
the head is furniſhed with an elegant creſt, with tips inclining. 


backward ; 
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backward : the color is univerſally black; inhabits moſt hart 


of India: thoſe of Malabar are of the ſize of a thruſh ; thoſe 
of Bengal, large as a — 5 * heavily, and ſeen . in the 


evenings. * 

THE Gingi Parrot, Pl. Enl. N' 239, takes its name from the 
adjoining diſtrict. It has a long cuneiform tail: the reigning 
color is green; leſſer coverts, dull red. 

As I have mentioned very few birds on the weſtern ſide of 
the Indooſtan continent, I ſhall intermix the moſt curious ſpecies 
with thoſe of the Coromandel fide. 

A MosT elegant ſpecies of Cockatoo, white, with the under 
ſide of the creſt crimſon, and of the ſize of a raven, begins to 
make its appearance about Gugerat, and is ſaid: to. inhabit 
many parts of India. They are common, according to Max. 
delſioe, Book i. p. 34, in the foreſts and beautiful avenues of 
coco- trees about Amedabad, which are quite animated with 
monkies and parrots of various kinds. Theſe are called Kaka- 
7uns, from their note; are very familiar, eaſily tamed, and 
taught to ſpeak : they breed in great numbers in even the 


cities of India; the buildings of which are frequently ſo inter- 
mixed with trees, that the traveller ſcarcely diſcovers the ſtreets 


till he has got into them. The Cocxatoos are ſo domeſticated, 
as to make their neſts under the eaves of the houſes undiſ- 
turbed by the haunt of men ; they are not confined to the con- 
tinent, but extend as far as Amboina. 105 | 

THE Hornbill of Gingi, Sonnerat, ii. tab. cxx. has the acceſ- 
ſory bill incurvated like the lower, and Tharp. pointed. It is 
ſaid to feed on rice and fruits. 


THE 
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Tu ſecond ſpecies is found on the Malabar coaſt. The 
acceſſory bill is oblong, convex at top, and rounded at each 
end. | 

THE Bee-eater of Coromandel, Sonnerat, ii. tab. cix. is remark- 
able for its almoſt uniform pale yellow color. 

IN this country are four ſpecies of partridges; my friend 
Mr. Latham, or Sonnerat, muſt be conſulted for their deſcrip- 
tions. The Indian, Sonnerat, ii. tab. xcvi. Latham, iv. p. 752. 
The Gingi, Sonn. p. 169. Latham, iv. p. 773. Pondicherry, Sonn. 
p. 165, and the little quail of Ging, Sonn. ii. p. 172. Latham, 
iv. 789. The colors, or their diſpoſitions, is in moſt of them 
very elegant. 

AMONG aquatic birds are the common crane, Br. Zool. ii. 
App. P. 534, and the beautiful Indian crane, Ed. tab. . 
Coromandel heron, a ſmall white ſpecies, with the back of the 
head and neck, and fore part of the neck of a fine pale yellow; 


and finally, the violet heron, Latham, v. g7. Pl. Enl. tab. gob, 


in length about three feet, entirely of a bluiſh black, gloſſed 
with violet, except the ſpace from the eyes to the breaſt, which 
is of a ſnowy whiteneſs. 

LE Bec-ouvert of Pondicherry, Pl. Eul. tab. 932, and that of 
Coromandel, Sonn. it. tab. cxxii. Latham, v. 83, are common on 
this coaſt. They do not exceed fifteen inches in length : the firſt 
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BEE-EATER. 


PAR TRI DOS. 


CRANE. 


BEC-OUVERT. 


is wholly white, except the back, and the primaries and ſeconda- 


ries, which are black : the other has a white back, the crown 
{potted with black, and chin, and ſpace between the bill and 
eyes, of the ſame color: the bill is the character of the genus. 


It is long, like the herons, but from the tip half way its length, 
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. PORPHYRI1O. 


SKIMMER, 


Ducks. 


GING EE. 


EASTERN HINDOOS TAN. 
the mandibles recede from each other, and leave an open 


ſpace. 
THE long-legged Plover, Br. Zool. ii. N' 209, is common tg 
England, the Weſt Indies, and this country. | 


THE Cur/orius Afiaticus, Latham, Index. ornith, ii. p. 751, 


and Syn. Av. v. 217, Pl. Enl, tab. 859, is a rare bird, found 
here. 
HERE are met with the Porphyrio, Latham, v. 2 835 and ſome 
other gallinules; to be traced in the rude attempts to figures 
on the 1:d4/an and Chine/e papers. 

THE Black ſkimmer, Ard. Zool. ii. N' 445. Latham, vi. 347; 
is common to North America and the Coromandel coaſt. 

AMONG the ducks I ſhall only mention the Coromandel, La- 
tham, vi. 556. Pl. Enl. tab. 949, 950. | 

A LITTLE beyond Pondicherry, the fmall river See- aur flows 
towards the ſhore. About forty miles from the coaſt are the 


ſingular mountains of Gingee, three in number, fortified with a 
ſtrong wall, flanked with towers, including the whole within z 


triangle. On the ſummit of each is a fort: that on. the top of 
the greateſt is ſeated on a ſolid rock, riſing ſuddenly from the 


area of the hill, quadrangular, and quite mural on every ide; 


and in a cleft of the rock is a ſupply of very fine water. Itis 
tenable by ten men againſt any open force that can be brought 
againſt it. Beſides theſe forts, on all parts of the mountains 
are redoubts above redoubts. Vet, in 1750, European valbur 
furmounted every difficulty, and the able M. Buß made him- 
telf maſter of it by ſtorm. It was done in the night, a time in 
which every 124/27 falls under the terror of the gloom. 

9 | | ©. Gen 
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GINGEE was in former days the reſidence of a race of Mab- 
raita princes, who ruled from hence as far as the kingdom of 
Tanjore, and were the anceſtors of the famous Sevag!, who 
became ſupreme over the whole nation of the Mahratia name. 
It was that hero, who, in 1677, took this ſtrong fortreſs, and 
added its dominions to his own. 

| $71LL farther to the north the river Paliar falls into the ſea. 
It riſes at the foot of the eaſtern Ghauts, flows through a tract 
drenched in blood, and its waters defiled with gore. On the 
ſouthern branch ſtands Arnee, a ſtrong fort and town, twenty 
miles ſouth of Arcot. Here Clive, in 1751, totally defeated Ra- 
jaſabeb, ſon of Chunda/abeb, who after his father's death con- 
tinued attached to the French. Of the different places in this 
tract none ſuffered the miſeries of war ſo ſeverely as YVandewayh, 
a town and fort on a ſmall branch of the Paliar, in 1760 in 
poſſoſſion of the Engliſh. Two great rivals in the art of war 
were then on this ſtage, Colonel Eyre Coote, and the unfortu- 
nate Lally, who had inveſted Yandewaſh. Coote inſtantly marched 


to its relief, and on January 22d attacked, and obtained a moſt 


brilliant victory, the ſaving, at this period, of. India to the Britiſh 
empire. In the action, the ſuperiority of the EHI general 
over the French was molt apparent, who fled in great diſorder 
towards Pondicherry. He left behind him priſoner M. Buſy, 
who, on every occaſion, ſhewed abilities far greater than thoſe 


of his vaunting commander. On our ſide fell, mortally wound- 
ed, Major Brereton, who, in the laſt moment, refuſed the aſſiſt- 


ance of his faithful ſoldiers, telling them to leave him to his 
fate, and follow the glorious victory *. 


* Gazette. 
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the few ſurvivors from deſtruction. Our army kept the field; 
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ON the ſame ſtage, a little more expanded, our great com. 
mander exhauſted all the fine manceuvres of war againſt Ay 
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Ali, a native general of the higheſt abilities, prudence, and 
perſeverance. They conteſted for the field of honor in not lef; 
than four battles, and in each the Britiſb general was victorious. 


The firſt was on Augiſi 27th, 1781, near to the great pagoda 
Conjeveram, on the very ſpot where the {laughtered remain; 
of the little army under Colonel Baillie, whetted the rage of our 
ſoldiers to revenge their cruel deaths by the remorſeleſs Ayder, 
on September gth, 1780%. The humanity of Lally preſerved 


but Ayder miſtook this conteſt for a victory. _ 

AT the paſs of SHillungur was another, on September 27, at- 
tended with great loſs to the My/orean prince. Night, in the 
midſt of victory, interrupted the completion. 

THE third was on January 13th, 1782. The forts on the 
ſummits of the rude hills of Vellore, a little weſt of Arcot, were 
about that time hard prefſed by Ayder. It was neceſſary that 
they ſhould be relieved. The active Coote, at this time worn 
with fatigues, and nearly expiring, rallied ſtrength enough to 
be carried in a palanquin. He marched, beat Ayder, and flung 
the convoy into the diſtreſſed garriſons in the face of Ayder and 
all his army. 5 

THE laſt may be called the battle of Arnee. It took place 
on June 2d, 1782. Ayder had lodged in that fort his vaſt 
treaſures and ſtores. Coote began to move on the important - 
enterprize, but the ſubtile Tippoo, by a rapid march, carried ; 2 


* Orme, ji. 580. 
away 


EASTERN HIN PDOOS TAN. 


away the great objects, and reinforced the garriſon. Ayer made 
his attack on our general, who had formed his order of bat- 
tle, and ruſhed on the enemy with ſuch impetuoſity, that the 
My/orean ſhrunk back, and left Coole in poſſeſſion of the field 
of action. This was the laſt time in which theſe great com- 
manders were deſtined to face each other in the field. Neither 
of them ſurvived long; they fell victims to their amazing and 
conſtant exertions of body and mind. Ayder died in 1782, at 
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the age of fourſcore. Sir Eyre Coote on April 27, 1783, aged 


58. After his reſignation he had retired to Calculla, where he 


was inveſted with full powers to reſume his former com- 
mand, which, exhauſted by fatigue, he had reſigned to General 
Stuart. In his paſſage from Bengal, he was, during five days, 


purſued by a French fleet, and with all the appearance of 


the impoſſibility of an eſcape. His great mind ſunk under the 
idea of being made a priſoner; and ſo deprived of the fair 
hopes he had of bringing the war to a ſpeedy concluſion. His 
ſhip and treaſure arrived ſafe in Madras road : but he ſurvived 
only two days; he was attacked by three ſtrokes of the palſy, 


and breathed out his great foul under the third, without pain, 
and without a groan. 


His body was tranſported to Europe. The Eaſi India Com- 


pany gratefully erected, as a memorial of his military talents, 
a magnificent monument in Veſiminſier Abby. Victory is re- 


preſented hanging his medallion on a palm-tree; flags, and 


other trophies are placed beneath : a mourning Indian ſits on 
one ſide pouring the contents of a full cornucopia, the fruits of 
his victories, into a ſhield. This is a cenotapb; his mortal 
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part having been interred, on Sepiember 14th, at Rockbouryy, 


Hampbire, in the family vault. He entered early into the 
army, and is ſaid to have ſerved in Scotland in 1745. In 17 54 he 
landed at Madras, being in one of the regiments ſent to India 
under the command of a Colonel Aalereron. His firſt diſtinction 


Was that of being appointed, in 1757, to command at Calcutta, 


in which he was ſuperieded on a diſpute between him and 
Clive reſpecting the right. Coote was preſent at the battle of 


Pla. The day preceding the action, the commander in chief, 


Colonel Clive, called a council, in which it was debated, whe- 


ther the attack ſhould immediately be made, or the army retire 
to Culevab during the rainy ſeaſon. Coole dreaded the effect a 


retreat might have on the common ſoldiers, which might ſup- 


preſs. the ardor with which they were then inſpired. The 


council divided. Thirteen ſided with Clive, and only ſeven with 
the gallant major. The colonel retired to an adjacent grove, 
and paſſed an hour in gloomy meditation. He returned con- 
vinced of the ſolidity of Coote's advice, and inſtantly directed that 


the troops ſhould croſs the river to the attack the next morn- 


ing *. The great event is ſufficiently known: but the cauſe of 
immediate action is ſuppreſſed by the hiſtorian of the fearleſs 
victor, who ſeemed to be ſuperior to advice; yet, after reflec- 
tion, was too wiſe to decline what every one muſt acknowlege 
the neceſſity of. The cenotaph was not the only honor be- 
ſtowed on this faithful ſervant. The E/ India Company 
erected in their temple of Fame in the Iudia-Hhouſe, a ſtatue to his 
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memory, by Bacon. He is in the habit of an Engliſh general 
officer, having before his death attained the rank of lieutenant- 
general, His ſword in his right-hand points to a truncated 
palna-tree. . To fill the meaſure of his honors, his royal maſter, 


with him graced the red ribbon in 1771, and he bore it with 


unrivalled luſtre amidit the coeval companions. 

His predeceſſor in the paths of glory, STRINGER LAW“ 
RENCE, had alſo the honorary rewards of merit from the com- 
pany. A ſtatue erected in 1764 (in his life-time) in the India- 
houſe, dreſſed in a Roman habit, with a ſword in his right-hand 
pointed towards his fide. After his death, a magnificent monu- 
ment was erected by his grateful maſters, in memory of his un- 
common ſervices. FOR DISCIPLINE ESTABLISHED, FORTRESSES 
PROTECTED, SETTLEMENTS EXTENDED, FRENCH AND INDIAN 
ARMIES DEFEATED, AND PEACE CONCLUDED IN THE CARNA- 
TIC. On the top of the monument is the buſt, expreſſive of his 
| brave open countenance. The GENIUS of the company is point- 

ing to it, and FAME is proclaming his noble exploits, holding 
in her hand a ſhield on which the inſcription is placed. On a 
tablet is repreſented a large city beſieged, and beneath is the word 


TRITCHINOPOLY ; the foundation. of his glory, and that of the: 
ſafety of India. He ſerved in that country from the year 1746: 


to the year 1766; for the term aſſigned on the baſe of the mo- 
nument of his ſervice is twenty years : he continued in employ 
till 1754, when he was ungratefully ſuperſeded by Colonel Ad- 
ercron, an officer of ſuperior rank, ſent to Madras with troops 
from Europe. Lawrence, at the ſame time, received a commiſ- 
ſion of lieutenant-colonel in the king's ſervice, and from the 


company 
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EASTERN HINDOOSTAN. 


company a ſword enriched with diamonds. Theſe. did ng 
countervail the unmerited mortification impoſed on him. Jr 
1755, he had the pacific employ of being ſent to invite the 
Nabob of Arcot to Madras, He died in London, on Fanuary 
Toth, 1775, aged 78; having attained only the rank of major. 
general. He was lamented as a man and as a ſoldier. Let me 
repeat his great eulogy in reſpect to his military conduct, by 
ſaying, that he was the FIRST who introduced diſcipline into 
India, and of courſe enſured conqueſt over native troops, till we, 
by the wiſdom of an Ayder or a Tippoo, are faced by troops 
equally trained in the leſſons of war taught by our illuſtrious 
veteran. 

NEAR to the banks of the Paliar, about ſixty-ſix miles from 
the ſea, ſtands Arcot, the Arcati Regia Sore of Ptolemy, and 


Sor0-mandalam, corrupted into the modern Coromandel, giving 


name to the whole coaſt. The princes of which were called for 


a long ſucceſſion Soren *, In far diſtant times it became 3 


nabobſhip: on the confuſion which enſued after the invaſion 
of FHindoo/tan, by Kouli Khan, the perfidious Nizam al Muluc, 
viceroy or /oubah of the Decan, kept poſſeſſion of that vaſt 
truſt. Something ſhould be given reſpecting that infamous 
traitor, who, to gratify his revenge againſt rival courtiers, in- 
vited Kouli Khan to invade Hindooian, After being the cauſe 
of the ruin of his maſter, the deſolation of his country, and the 


maſſacres of thouſands of his fellow-ſubjects, amidſt the con 


fuſion which enſued, he ſeized on great part of the Decan, over 
which he preſided by the authority of the emperor, dignified 


* D*Anville, Antiq. de PInde, p. 327. with 
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with the title of NIZ AM UL MULUC, or REGULATOR OF THE 


EMPIRE. He made himſelf independent, and became lord 
paramount over thirty nabobſhips, ſuch as that of Arcot, which 


then comprehended the greateſt part of the Carnatic. Over 


this he appointed, in 1743, Anwar-0'Dien *, the firſt particular 
nabob. Future nabobs were gradually ſtripped of much of 
their territory. The Mam had been educated under Aureng- 
2ebe, and lived to the year 1748, in which he died, at the un- 
common age of 104; certainly a miracle for a great man to eſ- 
cape during ſo long a period, the rage of battle, private aſſaſſi- 
nation, or the jealouſy of cotemporary princes. His ſon ſuc- 


ceeded to his vaſt dominions, which remain now in his poſte- 


rity, and form one of the great powers of Hindoo//an in the 
preſent time. The reigning Nisam was one of the confederate 
allies engaged in our late war with Tiþpoo Sultan. At this time 


the reigning Nabob of Arcot, weakened and overwhelmed with 


debts, has been told by us that it would be prudent in him to 
cede to us his government. He ſeemed not quite of our opi- 
nion, and remonſtrated againſt it; and the affair was referred 
to the court of directors: whether the equivalent offered to his 
highneſs has been accepted by him, I am yet to learn. He lives 
at Chepauk, a mile from Madras, in princely ſtate ; upon part 


of the poſſeſſions for which the Eng//þ paid a fine to his pre- 


deceflors, in acknowlegement of the original permiſſion, there 

to form their ſettlement, | | 
THE city of Arcot is of vaſt extent. The fort is a mile in 

circumference, ill built, and weakly defended in reſpect to 


. Orme, i, p. 158, 
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walls, towers, and foſs. In this ſtate it was attacked by the 
young hero Clive, in 1751, When it was garriſoned by eleven 
hundred ſoldiers. Clive marched againſt it with only three 


hundred Seapoys and two hundred Europeans, and eight off. 


cers, {ix of whom had never ſeen ſervice. He halted ten mile 


from the place. The enemy's ſpies reported that they wen 


marching through a dreadful tempeſt of thunder, lightning, 
and of rain. The garriſon thought them more than men, and 
evacuated the fort with all ſpeed. Clive marched, coolly through 


a hundred thouſand ſpectators, gazing on them with admira. WF 


tion and reſpect, and took poflefiion of the fort *. He did not 
confine himſelf within its walls; he made frequent ſallies, and 
beat the foes in every action. At length they poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of the town. A cloſe ſiege commenced.. He defendel 
the place from Sep!ember 6th to November 15th 5 when, tired 
of confinement, he took the field, and left the future defence to 
Captain K:/pazrick, an officer of approved gallantry. 

To return to the coaſt. Sadras ſtands near the ſea, a little 
to the north of the river Paliar. It is a Dutch ſettlement, ori- 
ginally made for the purchaſing the manufactories of the 
country. It is ſeated in a very fertile country, which enable 
the induſtrious inhabitants to ſupply their neighbors at Madra 
with the various productions of their gardens, which. the fteri 
foil of that country denies to the capital of Coromandel. In 
1754, it was the place in which the conference was held be. 
tween the Engliſb and the French for ſettling a peace; but 0 
the arts and the demands of M. Dupleix, it ended with tbe 
ſtrongeſt exaſperation on both ſides f. A little to the north a 


* Orme, i. 183. | + Same, p. p. 339. 341- Sacral 
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gadiras ſtands the ſeven pagodas, a moſt wonderful aflemblage '$zrex Pacopas. 


of temples, and other places of Hindoo worſhip, ſecond only 
in antiquity to thoſe of Elephanta and at Ellora, which are 
ſabterraneous, cut out of the ſolid rock. Theſe are elevated 
high above the ſurface, excavated out of ſolid rocks riſing to 


different heights, and by the wondrous ſkill of the antient ar- 


tiſts hollowed into various forms; the natural roof is often 
ſelf-ſupported, ſometimes it is as if held up by pillars left in fit 
places, poſſibly more for ornament than neceſſity, cut out of the 


ſame rock. Where the ſizes of the rocks will admit, there are 


inſtances of two pagodas, one eut out of the ſame rock above the 
other, with the communication of a ſtaircaſe formed out of the 


x | live ſtone. Staircaſes frequently occur, as if once leading to 
3 edifices now deſtroyed. Excavations ſuppoſed to have been de- 
ſigned for Choultries, or the ſame charitable purpoſes as the 
Mabometan caravanſeras, are not infrequent. 


THAT this was a place of commerce I little doubt, and pro- 
bably frequented by the Romans. The grounds of my conjec- 
ture is, that a pot of gold and ſilver coins * has been found 
here by a Ryo, or huſbandman, with characters which neither 


Hindoos nor Mahbometans could explain; they probably muſt be 
Roman. We know that their trade extended even farther than 


the Coromandel coaſt, and I have alſo been informed that Roman 
coins have been ſeen in the poſſeſſion of Brabmins, the only 


people of curioſity in all theſe extenſive reg10ns, and ſuch coins 
muſt have been found within their neighborhood, | 


* Altatic Reſearches, i. 158. 
e THE 


ROMAN Col xs. 
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The ſurface of multitudes of the rocks are covered with 
{culptures of varieties of kinds; numbers expreſs the human 
form, deſcribing the actions of the heroes celebrated in the Ma. 

_ _babarat. 

ANTIENT OTHER figures deſcribe the Hindoo mythology, ſuch as Ry. 

ET OO Sen attending the herds of Nundaghoſe. In another place is x 
gigantic Viſbnou aſleep on a couch, with a vaſt ſnake, in num. 
bers of coils, ſerving as for the head of the great deity; all cut 
out of the body of the rock. There are beſides numbers of 
figures of animals: Among them an elephant as big as life; 
and a lion larger than the natural ſize, well executed, and each 
hewn out of the ſame ſtone. The name given to the laſt ani- 
mal is Sing, which always means in the Hindoo tongue a lion, 
The ſame name is alſo beſtowed to the. monſtrous figures fre- 
quent in Hizdoo ſculpture, from the diſtorted figures Which 
ſeem originally copied from the lion, but either by fancy or 
want of ſkill turned into real monſters. 

MosrT of the ſculptures upon the temple-rocks of this city 
are well explained by a number of Brahmins, who reſide in an 
adjacent village, {till retaining its antient name : and theſe holy 
men ſeem perfectly acquainted with the hiſtory of the orna- 

nents of the place. 

THE antient name of this place is Mavaliparam in the u-. 
1ulic tongue, but in that of the more northern Hindoos, Ma- 
b6baliptr, or the city of the great Bali, a hero famed in Hindu 
romance“. It had been a city of vaſt extent, built, or perhaps 
4n part formed, by excavating the numerous rocks which roſe 


* Aſiatic Reſearches, i. p. 146. es 
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THe ſurface of multitudes of the rocks are covered wil!!! 


iculptures of varieties of kinds; numbers expreſs the human Þ| 


form, deſcribing the actions of the heroes celebrated in the Ma. 
hahbarat. 


ANTIENT OTHER figures deſcribe the Hindoo mythology, ſuch as . 5 

Scerrrunks. | | | | 0 55 
/hen attending the herds of Nundagbeſe. In another place is a | 
gigantic Fi/bnow@ aſleep on a couch, with a vaſt ſnake, in num.. 
bers of coils, ſerving as for the head of the great deity; all ct | 
out of the body of the rock. There are beſides numbers of | 5 
figures of animals: Among them an clephant as big as life: bs: 
and a lion larger than the natural ſize, well executed, and cach | 
hewn out of the {ame (tone. The name given to the laſt ani- | * 
mal is Se, which always means in the Hiudoo tongue a lion, 1 


The ſame name is alſo beſtowed to the monſtrous figures fre- 

quent in Hiadoo ſculpture, from the diſtorted figures which 

eem originally copied from the lion, but either by fancy or 
want of 1kill turned into real monſters. 

MosrT of the ſculptures upon the temple-rocks of this city 
are well explained by a number of Brabmius, who reſide in an 
adjacent village, ſtill retaining its antient name: and theſe holy 
men ſeem perfectly acquainted with the hiſtory of the orna- 
:1cnts of the place. 

Ti antient name of this place-is Mavaliparam in the Ji. 
726/70 tongue, but in that of the more northern Zndoos, Ma- 
EG iz, or the city of the great Bali, a hero famed in Hd 
romance x. It had been a city of vaſt extent, built, or perhaps 


" ks a - 2 [ſy 
n part formed, by excavating the numerous rocks WHICH role 


* Aſiatic Reſearches, i. p. 146. 
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out of all parts of the ſurface; poſſibly we muſt confine theſe 
ſingular works to pagodas, choultries, palaces, and other pub- 
lic places. The inhabitants in general might obſerve the 
common mode of building ſtill uſed in all Indian towns. Let 
me obſerve that brick might have been in uſe for the better ſort, 
for remains of pagodas are to be found here made of bricks *. 
THis city was placed cloſe to the ſea: a great extent ſtill may 
be traced by the ſingular remains. Much has been covered 
by the ſea, and inundated by the effects of an earthquake +. 
Many ſimilar recks, excavated and ſculptured like thoſe to this 
time exiſting, are to be ſeen on the ſhore, and in ſuch parts 
of the fea where the depth doth not prevent them from being 
viſible. Theſe ruins are called by the ſeamen the sEVEN 
PAGODAS, for to that number have they been confined. They 
have their utility to navigators, as marks for approaching the 
coaſt. 5 | 4 
Ir is to William Chambers, Eſq; that the public is indebted 
for a large and moſt extenſive account of theſe wonderful anti- 
quities, to which I am obliged for the foregoing extracts ET 
recommend the peruſal of Mr. Chamberss account to every 


reader of curioſity, who cannot fail of being highly gratified. [I 


truſt it will not be long before they will be further explained by 
the elegant deſigns of Mr. THoMas DANIELL, the greateſt tra- 
veller in Hindoo/lan of this or perhaps any other times. His 
preſent publications merit the encouragement of every perſon 


of taſte. His labors and his hazards deſerve their favor. He 


* Aſiatic Reſearches, p. 149. 153. + P. 154 to 157. 
+ Publiſhed in the ASIATIC RESEARCHES, vol. i. p. 145. Ne v. 
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obliged me with the fight of his drawings. I anticipate from 
thera the knowlege of Meahabalipur, and hope it will not long 
be denied to the public at large. 

ABOUT thirty miles to the north of Sadrits ſtood the antiert 
Maliarpba, and the Meliaour of the more modern Indians, At 
the time it came into the poſſeſſion of the Poytugueſe, it was quite 
in ruins, but had been the emporium of Soro-mandalam. The 
new-comers changed the name to that of San Thome, from the 
diſcovery they had made that Sr. Thomas had ſuffered martyr. 
dom near this place, in a cave at the leſſer mount {till called af. 
ter his name. He had fled from his perſecutors, was dif. 
covered there, and transfixed with the lance of a Brahmin: 
his body was buried in old Me/apour, and is ſaid to have been 
found amidſt the magnificent ruins in 1517. Marco Polo, who 
ſet out on His travels in 1269, reports that he was informed that 
the body was depoſited in a chapel in that city. It was diſco. 
vered on the ſearch made after it in 1522, when the bones were 
found, and the lance by which he was ſlain. Theſe holy re- 
mains were carried to Goa, where they were interred with 
much reſpect. 

Two pretended evidences of the reality of the miſſion were 
ſaid to have been diſcovered in the year 1533: one was a plate 
of jron, the other a piece of marble, with letters cut on each in 
ſome unknown language. Theſe were decyphered by certain 
Brabmins of Nar/inga, and found to give the important hiſtory, 
It was to this place that the biſhop of Sherborn was ſent by out 
great king Alfred, and returned loaded with rich gifts of ſpics 
and pearls. The Portugue/e rebuilt the city with great magn! 
| 9 ficence 
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ficence, and it became a moſt commercial and opulent place : 
but its commerce declined on the riſe of Madras, and it is now 
become a place of very little conſideration; no part of its for- 
tifications remain, except a piece of a ruined wall. The other 
proof of its former importance is, that it gave title to a Por lb uu 
guecſe biſhop. 


THE greateſt part of the Iudian inhabitants are Roman Ca- 


tholics, By their religion they were attached to the neighbor- 
ing French at Pondicherry, and on that account they were active 


in giving intelligence of what we were doing at Madras; this 


induced Admiral Bo/cawer to take poſſeſſion of the town, pre- 


vious to his ill- conducted ſiege of the French capital. The 
inhabitants pretend that they are deſcended from the Portu- 


gueſe. Theſe, and many others of the mixed breeds of this 
part of India, are often formed into companies, or mixed in 
garriſon with the Seapoys. This mongrel breed is far inferior 


in courage to the common native 1-d/ans. They are called by 


them Topaſſes, from their wearing a hat; a name retained by 
the European nations. LPS 
Madras, or as it was called by the natives Chinapatam, {tands 
three miles to the north of San Thome, in Lat. 13* 5 in the moſt 
inconvenient ſpot imaginable, cloſe to the ſhore, continually 
vexed by a moſt tremendous ſurf, with a ſalt river on the other 
ſide, which cuts off all freſh water, and by its inundations in the 
rainy ſeaſon, threatens deſtruction. Add to this, a barren fandy 


tract, incapable of bearing even a blade of graſs, perpetually 


ſcorched by a moſt burning ſun; yet ſo healthy, that it is the 
great reſort of the invalids of Bengal, who here ſoon feel the 


good 


TopAsS Eg. 


MADRAS, 


CLIMATE, 
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good effects of the climate: yet it would be intolerable was it 
not for the regular refreſhing breezes and cooling ſhowers that 
come from the ſea at ſtated hours. Theſe happily arrive in | 
What is called the Celeſtial fummer,' when the ſun is vertical. CE 
and their neceſſity the ſtrongeſt. The winds that paſs over ; 
the land, come heated by their paſlage over the ſands like the | 


air of the mouth of an oven. The night and day are here nearly 
equally diſparted, though not in the ſame exact diviſion as 
under the equator, yet, partly in that, and wholly in other re- 
ſpects, fo as to vindicate the beautiful quotation from our cele. 
brated Prior, vol. ii. p. 157. To make that paſſage more clear, 
I muſt introduce the doubts of Solomon reſpecting the habita- 

5 bility of the frigid and torrid zones, according to the notions 
which were held of them by the antients, 


doubt of many lands, if they contain 
q Or herd of beaſt, or colony of man, 


If any nations paſs their deſtin'd days 
Beneath the neighb'ring ſun's directer rays, 


If any ſuffer on the Polar coaſt : 
The rage of Arctos, and eternal froſt. | 
May not the pleaſure of Omnipotence : 
| To each of theſe ſome ſecret good diſpenſe. ; 
| Thoſe who amidſt the torrid regions live, 
May they not gales unknown to us receive; 3 
| See daily ſhow'rs rejoice the thirſty earth, : 
| | And bleſs the flow'ry buds ſucceeding birth ? 5 
| | | May they not pity us, condemn'd to bear l 
The various Heav'n of an obliquer ſphere : F ; 
Wut Wu 
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While by fix'd laws, and with a juſt return 

They feel twelve hours that ſhade, for twelve that burn ; 
And praiſe the neighb'ring ſun whoſe conſtant flame 
Enlightens them with ſeaſons ſtill the ſame. 


Fort St. George (the new name for Madras) was founded about Sughd 170 
the year 1643, by permiſſion of a prince tributary to the king of 
Golconda, the Gentoo Raja of Chandergherri, on their purchaſed 
land of Chinapatam “*. Poſſibly we had as little territory round 
. E | our infant ſettlement, as the Tyr/an queen gained round Car- 
1 ſhage by her ſtratagem of the lengthened thongs of her bull's- 
hide. Had his majeſty looked into the mirror of fate, he 8 
would have ſeen his own kingdom ſwallowed up by Aureng- 
gebe, in 1687: he would have ſeen, under that prince, the Hin- 
dogflan empire ſpread over the mighty peninſula ; after a few 
years the glaſs would have reflected a wondrous change: A 
Perſian monarch carrying his arms to the capital of the empire, 
bidding its weak monarch deſcend from his throne ; and, ſtill 
+] more mortifying, bidding him remount the abdicated ſtate : he | 
i . would afterwards have ſeen this mighty empire fall to pieces, | : 


disjointed by the defection of the great viceroys, and the em- 
peror himſelf left with leſs power and leſs dominion than 
the weakeſt of thoſe governors, who had lately trembled at his 
nod. The horrors of the viſion would have multiplied : he 
would have ſeen a fallen monarch, and the miſerable Mogu/ + 
and tender family, left to ſuffer the pains of hunger and thirſt; 
ladies of the blood royal ſtarved to death; and others in de- 
{pair precipitating themſelves from the ſummit of the palace 


* Orme's Fragments, 84. + Shah Allum, 


Vol, II. I into 
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into the river; his fons lifted up and daſhed before his face on 
the hard floors, and himſelf flung recumbent, and his eye-ball; 
torn from their ſockets by the daggers of mercileſs ſavages, by 
order of a Rohilla rufftian*, A ſtill more wondrous ſcene would 
have paſſed before his eyes: the deſcendants of thoſe mer. 
chants, thoſe humble ſuppliants to whom he had granted a lite 
tract of ground, riſing into a great people; he would have ſeen 
them aſſume the ſtate and power of natural monarchs; depoſe 
or create kings and princes, as ſuited their intereſts; wage fierce 
wars with other European nations on the Jidian ſhores, Euro- 
peans who firſt came among them in the ſame humble guiſe. 
He would have ſeen them traverſe the great empire with their 
armies from eaſt to weſt, from north to ſouth: ſhed deluges of 
blood to maintain their wrongful clames: mutual maſſicres 
ariſe before his eyes! Struck with horrors ſucceedin g horrors, 
he would have daſhed to pieces the terrific glaſs, and left to fu- 
ture times to unfold the eventful acts that at preſent we are 
forbidden to know, forbidden to reveal! Some Hiſtorian may 
ariſe, and, like Horatio, in Hamlet, high on the ſtage, deliver 
the eventful hiſtory, and 


Speak to the yet unknowing world,. 
How theſe things came about : So ſhall you hear 
Of cruel, bloody, and unnatural acts: 
Of accidental judgments, caſual ſlaughters: 
Of deaths put on by cunning, and forc'd cauſe : 
And in this upſhot, purpoſes miſtook 
Fall'n on the inventors heads, 


* Hiſt, Tranſactions by Jonathan Scott, Eſq. vol. ii, part v. p. 293. 
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rut famous ſeat of government, Matras, may be divided 


into two parts. The fortified part, called Fort St. George, a place 
of great ſtrength, ſtretching along the very ſhore, and guarded 
on two ſides by its wandering river. This fortreſs includes 


within it the Mhite Town : the Black Town ſtands to the north- 


weſt, is very large and populous, and is inhabited by the 
richeſt Tadian merchants, and the Armenians. Beyond that are 
the ſuburbs, a large diviſion inhabited by Indian natives of all 


ranks, ſubject to the Company ; beſides theſe, are at a ſmall dif- 


tance two vaſt villages, filled with Judian natives, manufactur- 
ers, and artificers. When Mr. Orme was reſident in India, 
there were not fewer than two hundred and fifty thouſand 
inhabitants on the adjacent territories of the Ea, India Com- 
pany. = 


THE preſent territory belonging to Madras was granted to it 


by the great Mogul, and is called the Faghire, ſee vol. i. p. 78; this 


our Company, with a degree of certainty, interpret a perpetuity. 


This grant extends along the coaſt a hundred and eight miles, 


from A/emparve ſouthward, as far as Pullicate northward, and 


Tux Jacurns; 


inland as far as the town of Conjeveram, and brings in a reve- 


nue of a hundred and fifty thouſand pounds a year. 

BEFORE the profitable trade of war by its rapid acquifition 
of wealth, gave a mortal check to honeſt induſtry, the loom 
furniſhed a great and flouriſhing commerce: all the country 


was full of looms : but I am informed that ſome years ago (till 


a late revival of trade) there were ſcarcely goods enough to load 
2 ſhip. 


Fort St. George underwent in our days two memorable ſieges, 


SEIZED IM 1746, 


I 2 attended 


In 1758, BESIEG=- 
ED BY LALLY. 
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attended with very different ſucceſs. The firſt was in 1746 
when the celebrated De la Bourdonnais appeared before the 
place. He began his attack on September the 7th, and it was 
ſurrendered to him on the 12th; the generous enemy gave 
the conquered the moſt eaſy terms; every private citizen wa; 
permitted to enjoy his own, and nothing but the property of 
the Company was taken, and a ranſom agreed on for the preſer. 
vation of the town; his rival Dupleiæ, governor of Pondicherry, 
inſiſted on the total deſtruction of Madras, but le Bourdonnais 
adhered religiouſly to his terms. Theſe were immediate 
broken, in the moiſt infamous manner, by Dupleix; and our 
merchants plundered in a manner that reflected the higheſt 
diſhonour on the French nation. Soon after a furious ftorm 
aroſe, and annihilated the French marine in India, and ſecured 
to us the remainder of the Exgliſb empire in Hindooflan. The 
town was at this time defenceleſs, and our ſquadron driven by 
the winds from the coaſt. 

IN 1758, the attack and the fate of Madras were very differ- 
ent. The violent La/ly marched againſt the place i in December, 
when in taking poſſeſſion of the B/ack Town, a moſt animated 
action was fought in the very ſtreets. Colonel Draper com- 
manded the party, and after the loſs of ſeveral brave officers 
was obliged to make his retreat. At this time Madras was de- 
fended by a brave garriſon, and by men of approved conduct 
and valour : Mr. P:g0/, the governor, who received his mili- 
tary inſtruction from the General, Colonel Laurence, behaved 
with the activity and reſolution of a veteran. Major Calliqud 
and Captain Pre/ion kept the field, and diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
. 
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by their braver y and prudence, Lallyj continued before the 
place, W with unabated vigour, near three months. He raiſed the 
ſiege on the 16th of February 1759, ſo precipitately, that he 
nad not leiſure to execute bis barbarous reſolution, that of lay- 


ing the Black Town in aſhes, ſhould he be neceſſitated to make 


a retreat. 

THE country which 8 the eaſt and ſouth of 1 18 
rendered by art extremely beautiful. That towards the town 
of N. Thome is the Choultry Plain, about three miles and a half 


in extent, and the ſteril ſands covered with plantations, inter- 


mixed with villas and other habitations. The ſame plain ex- 


tends to the weſtward ten miles, and all the way occupied by 


the retreats of the citizens of Madras, eſpecially near the ex- 


tremity, about the greater Mount St. Thomas. Many of the 
houſes are elegant in their architecture, and the apartments 
ſpacious and magnificent. Here the owners, and their company, 


enjoy themſelves in the verandas, or open porticos, in the cool 
breeze of the evening. Every houſe is illuminated, and affords 
the ſtranger an enchanting ſpectacle *. 


ON the 16th of July, 1780, the felicity 155 this plain was dis- 


turbed by the barbarous inroad made by 4yder Ali, who, at the 
head of a hundred thouſand men, poured down on the plains 


of the Carnalic like a reſiſtleſs torrent, which ſwept away every 


villa, houſe, and village which lay in its courſe in the vicinity 
of Madras. The then governor, and the principal people, 


ſeemed in a ſtate of torpidity, ſtupidly incredulous to all the 
accounts of his more diſtant advance. 1 was,” ſays Mr. 


Hodges's Travels, p. 10. 


Hodges, 
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Hodges v, „ a melancholy witneſs to the effects of the inroad, 
& the multitude coming in from all quarters to Madras, as 3 
& place of refuge, bearing on their fhoulders the ſmall remaing 
« of their little property; mothers with infants on their breafts, 
« fathers leading their horſes burthened with their young 
« families; others ſitting on the miſerable remains of their 
« fortunes on a hackery, and dragged through the duft by 
& weary bullocks. Every object was marked by confufion and 
ce diſmay ; from the 18th to the 21ſt the numbers daily in- 


c creaſing, and it was ſuppoſed that within the ſpace of three 


& days not leſs than two hundred thouſand of the country peo- 


« ple were received within the Black Town of Madras !” 


Tieppoo SAEB commanded that part of the army which car- 
ried its devaſtations to the walls of the city. There was a mo- 
ment in which he might have entered the Blacꝶ Town with the 
fugitives, and burnt it: he might have even taken Fort 5! 
George, the gates having been left open in the univerſal con- 
fuſion. Theſe advantages were happily neglected; he con- 
tented himſelf with carrying a general deſolation through the 
environs, and then rejoined his father's army. 

THE preſidency of Madras had collected about fix thouſand 
troops, as ſoon as it had recovered from its confuſion. They 
were ſtationed in places moſt fit to ſtop the progreſs of the 
enemy. The defeat of the detachment under Colonel Baill 
flung our government into deſpondency. Ayder attempted ter- 


 Fitorial conqueſt, He beſieged and took Af cot, and many other 


* Hodges's Travels, p. 7 
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poſts of ſtrength. He was then proclamed Nabob of the Car- 
natic, and exerciſed all the marks of ſovereign power *. At 
length the genius of Mr. HasTiNGs reſtored the dechning 
tate of the Carnatic. Forces were detached from Colonel 
Goddard's army in Guserat, and others from Bengal, under the 


celebrated COO TE, who was appointed commander in chief, and 
by a ſeries of unparalleled victories, before related, was both: 


ſword and ſhield to the re-animated country. x 

GREAT is the deſtruction in Europe by the various effects of 
war, the ſword,. famine and diſeaſe :: but how ſmall are they 
in compariſon of the ſame ſcourge when inflicted on the inha- 


HAvokE oF 
InDian WAR. 


bitants of Hindoolan, Let it be exemplified in the dreadful. 


inroad juſt recited, as given by a writer of the firſt authority +. 
IN 1781, periſhed within the Jagbire of the Carnatic 150,000 
1782, by ſickneſs at Madras - = = = 20,000 


1782, inhabitants of Madras by Rados Io, oo 


1782, at Madras, inhabitants of the country forced 


nb; Hl ade 


1782, died in removing northward in conſequence 
of the famine = =; „Ace 
1782, ſeized and carried from the Carnatic, ma- 


nufacturers and youths „ „ „ a0 00” 


1782, deſtroyed during the war in different parts 


of the Carnatic - — — — 250, 00 


540,000 


1 


* War in Aſia, p. 171; ſome fay that Tippoo Sacb was ſo proclamed. 
+ Hon, Charles Greville, ii. p. 521. | 
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THE flaughters and deſtructions which deſolated the northern 
parts of Hindooftan by Tamerlane and Kouli Khan united, can 
ſcarcely equal thoſe brought, in more detail, on Coromande} by 


our modern deſtroyer. In all the battles, flaughters, famines, zz 
the general maſſacre at Deh//, Korli Khan occaſioned the death; | 
of two hundred thouſand onLY *. Tamerlane wanted his record 


” 4 
. 
<> > 


of Death; yet I can enumerate a hundred thouſand innocent 
priſoners murdered in cool blood before Debli. Above that 
number maffacred in the city when it was ſtormed. The 9 
ſtreights of Kype// furniſhed its tens of thoufands, and heca- ; 3 
tombs fell victims in hundreds of places to the barbarity of a 
Mahbometan zeal. Could a Juſt calculation be made of the eu. b = 
ploits of Ayder and Nadir Sbab, actuated by ambition, and 7:. 3 
merlane by bigotted cruelty, the laſt would fairly carry the 
palm from his ſucceeding rivals for the glory of barbarity, 
Tus incurſion was amply revenged on Tippoo Sultan, the ſon 
of Ayder, by the Marquis Coruwallis, of whom fame can ſcarcely 
give the extent of his praiſe. On him was beſtowed the im- 3 
portant charge. He quitted Madras on the 29th of 7anuary, | 1 
1791, and the ſame day joined the army at vellout, eighteen LY 
miles diſtant z Meadows, as ſecond in command, alſo joined. It 
was thought neceſſary to carry fifty days proviſions for the 
troops. It was found afterwards unneceffary, as Tippoo, deceived 
by the manceuvres of the Marquis, had left a great part of the 


country, in the early march, unravaged. He continued his 
march nearly due weſt till February iith, when he turned 


+ Fraſer's Hiſt, Nadir Shah, p. 222, 
| northward 
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northward to Cbittore, eighteen miles diſtant from the ſpot he 
left, nearly oppoſite to Vellore. After a march of about fifteen 
miles he gained the paſs of Muglee, on the eaſtern Gbauts, and 
in ſix hours went through it unmoleſted, ſo little did Tppoo 
ſuſpect the route his lordſhip would take. All the heavy artil- 
lery was got up with eaſe; rhe roads were ſo good that the bul- 
locks were not unyoked; the troops aſſiſted with the drag 
ropes, and the docile elephants affiſted, by puſhing with their 
heads the heavy guns from behind. The army encamped a 
little beyond the paſs at Palimnare, having ſurmounted the 
ſtupendous rampart toward the Carnatic, and gained the level 
of the table-land, which is ſupported as if by buttrefles on every 
ſide. That part between the parallels of Chittore and Da- 
rampoory, in the Barab-mabal, is reckoned about three thou- 
ſand feet above the low land of the Carnatic. The nature 
of the Gbauts, and their courſe, I have, in vol. i. p. p. 87, 
88, 89, before noted. The My/ore, the ſcene of two years 
glorious but arduous adventure, was entered about four miles 
beyond Palimnare. From thence, for the ſpace of about 
forty miles, the march was nearly weſt. At Colar, forty- 
three miles from Bangalore, is the Mauſoleum of Ayder Ali's 
father, Nadim Saeh. der was born at Deonnelli, a ſmall for- 
treſs, not far to the north - weſt of Co/ar, which, with a 
certain portion of land, was granted in fief to Nadim by the 
famous Nigam ul Muluc *, It probably was built by his ſon, 
who by the elegance and extent of this pile, has paid him very 


* Life of Ayder Ali, i. p. 49. 
Vol. II. K 
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high reſpect v. Ayder himſelf, on his death, was carried to thi; 
place embalmed, and laid in ſtate during four months; after 
which he was carried and depoſited in the ſplendid building of 
the ſame nature at Seringapatam. 1 

A LITTLE beyond Co/ar, the march inclines a little ſoutherly, 
Ouſcotta, a fort cloſe to the road, is barely mentioned, poſ- 
ſibly not important enough to merit the attention of our 
army. At Kifinaporum, ten miles from Bangalore, firſt ap- 
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cannonading our rear, having previouſly burnt the country 
eighteen miles round the city, to prevent the army benefiting 
from its fertility. The Marquis ſate down before it on March 
the 5th; ſecure of his principal object, but inconſcious of the 
prolongation of its fate. 

* BANGALORE is the capital of a kingdom of the fame name, 
built by the Hindoos, afterwards improved and fortified by 
Ander and his ſon. In 1655 it belonged to a Polygar Rajah, who 
was diſpoſſeſſed of it by a general of the king of Bejapour +. It 
went through a quick ſucceſſion of maſters, till it fell into the 


Myſore for a victory he had obtained for him over the Ma- 
rattabs 4. It is ſeated in Lat. 12 67 30", Long. E. from Green- 
Wich 77* 22 17". 

THE Pettah or town of Bangalore is af a conſiderable extent, 
and fortified with a rampart. The palace, built by 750, 


* Plate I. p. 1, of the fine views in the Myſore Country, by Major Allan. 
+ Views in the Myſore by Mr. Home, an elegant unpaged * 1794. 
5 Hiſt. A i. p. 50. 1 | 

2 . appears 
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appears by the view of it by Mr. Home, of uncommon 
elegance. The capitals and baſes of the pillars are ſculptured 
with beautiful excentricity, and the arches undulated in the in- 
terior ſide, in a manner peculiar to the Oriental architects. 

THE natives of Bangalore are chiefly Hindoos. A great many 
Muſſulmen or Moormen reſide there, and the troops that gar- 
riſon the fort are compoſed of the latter. In the neighborhood 


are manufactures of filk and woollen-Coths. The wool is proba- 


bly that of the country. Doctor Ander/on * informs us, that the 


country, a hundred miles weſt of Madras, riſes ſix hundred 


yards above the level of the fea, and the ſheep on thoſe elevated 
ſituations are woolly, and in no reſpect different from the ſheep in 
Europe, but the fleeces ſtrong and harſh, which are manufactured 
into a ſtuff by the natives called Cambalee. The borders of the 
Myſore is double that diſtance, and the elevation above the ſea 
increaſing, and conſequently the purity and coolneſs of the air, 
Tippoo need not go out of his dominions to ſupply his looms. 
Tax Pettah was attacked and taken by ſtorm on March 7th, 
with the loſs of a hundred officers and men. The death of the 
gallant Colonel Moorhouſe damped even the joy at the ſucceſs. 


A treaſure was found in the town of every kind of neceſſary. 


Monuments to the ſeveral officers who fell that day, and in 


the neighborhood, were erected in the cemetery, with inſcrip- 
tions recording their fate. 


BATTERIES. Were immediately erected againſt the 5 and a 
practicable breach ſoon effected. The attack was led by Co- 


* In his Correſpondence, &c, printed at Madras, 1791, 
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lonel Marvell, about eleven at night. In an inſtant the whole 
environs were illuminated by the blue ligbis ſuſpended from 
the ramparts, as cuſtomary with the Indians. The material 
uſed by them is no other than the antient Naptha, remarkable 
for its extreme inflammability. The antients had two ſorts, the 
white and the black *, both liquid, and were - uſed in lamps. 


Every fortified place in Hindoofan has its walls beſet with 


branched irons ready to receive the pendentligbis, which give 
an uncommon degree of ſplendor. They might ſerve to illumi- 
nate the infernal council- chamber, or to facilitate a midnight 
ſlaughter. How completely does the effect anſwer to the fine 
deſcription given by Milton of the illumination of the Pandenu- 
nium, to which the horrors of the night of aſſault might, by 
the cauſe, give to the ſimile greater aptneſs. 


From the high walls, 
Pendent by ſubtile magic, many a row 
Of ſtarry lamps and blazing creſſets, fed 
With Naptha and Aſphaltus, yielding light 
As from a ſky! 1 7 


THE thunder of the artillery, the noiſe of the muſquetry, 
the ſanguinary ſhouts of the aſſailants, and the groans and 
ſhrieks of the dying, added horrors to the terrible ſcene. The 
garriſon fled from the mercileſs ſoldiery, and part choaking up 
the paſſage of the oppoſite gate, left multitudes like a herd of 
timorous goats or flocks expoſed to reſiſtleſs carnage. The 


„ Strabo, lib, xvi. p. 1078. Alſo Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. ii, c. 205+ 
veteran 
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veteran governor alone ſtood by his colors when transfixed by 
a thouſand bayonets, he fell as gloriouſly as an old Roman, or 
the immortalized Ye/a/ques, wrapped in the ſtandard he died to 
defend. The Marquis Cornwallis ſent to Tippoo the offer of the 
honored remains to be interred. Tiboo nobly replied, that to 
an old ſoldier no place could be found fo fit as that on which 
he breathed his laſt. The interment was accordingly per- 
formed by the Muſelmen after their own rites. 

BO TH Pettab and fort were taken in the face of a powerful 
army, commanded by Tippoo in perſon. He made ſome fruitleſs 
attempts to relieve them. The importance to us was of the firſt 
rate : it became the depot of ſtores and proviſions, a hoſpital for 
the fick or wounded, and the place through which our reinforce- 
ments of every kind from the Carnatic were to arrive; and as 
it happened unforeſeen, became the head quarters during the 
monſoon, after our inevitable retreat from Seringapatam. The 
ſucceſs at Bangalore inſpirited our friends, and depreſſed the 
mind of the enemy; and, according to perhaps the cuſtom of 
even European nations, occaſioned great defection from the 
neighboring chieftains, who, in India particularly, ſeldom ad- 

here long to the declining fide. The Polygars eſpecially, who, 
having no more to fear from the tyrant, poured in ſupplies 
to our army from every part x. | 
Bangalore lies, the neareſt way, only eighty miles from Se- 
ringapatam, Tippoo's capital; the fall of which was to terminate 
all our labors : but the march towards it was inevitably delayed 


* Mr, Home. 
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for the want of proviſions. The country to the eaſt was laid 


waſte by the Sultan. It was therefore impoſſible to receive 
them in quantities adequate to the great wants of a numerous 
army, and its more numerous followers. A convoy of proviſions 
and ſtores, and a reinforcement of troops from the ſouthern pro- 
vinces, arrived at the head of the Gt. The army was alſo 


obliged to make ſeveral excurſions for the purpoſes above men. 


tioned: to Vincatigbery weſtward, to Deounnelli and Chinng. 
balabarum northward. Both the laſt were unfiniſhed, but 
built on an excellent plan. Theſe were deſigned as part of a 
wiſe and regular ſyſtem of adding great firength to numbers of 


his fortreſſes, which might have ſtood a regular fiege, and long 


obſtructed the progreſs of any invader. The army began its 
march from Bangalore on May 3d, and took the more diſtant 
route to Seringapatam, that of ninety- four miles, by Cancakely 
to Sultaupetta, where it quitted the mountains, and after that 
to Arakeery, not remote from the capital, which ſtands in an 
iſland of the Cavery, and bounded to the north by the rude Ca- 
rigat rocks. Tiþpoo quitted the ifland, and encamped on a poſt 
of great ſtrength, moſt judiciouſly choſen, which the Marquis 
was determined to ſurprife and force. The attack was made 
on the 15th, under his lordſhip. Colonel Maxwe! and Colonel 
Lloyd were the great characters of the day. The enemy were 


defeated with much loſs, and many trophies added to the vic- 
| tory. Our ſlain and wounded moſt inconfiderable. General 


Abercrombie, who with his army had ſurmounted the Chants, 
advanced as far as Periapatan, twenty miles from Seringapatan, 
where he lay. The Marquis intended to form a junction with 

. = him: 
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him: but his evil genius interfered. When his lordſhip in- 
tended to croſs the ford of the Cavery at Kanambuddy, he per- 
ceived it was impoſſible to move the heavy artillery from the 
place they were. Moſt of the bullocks were dead or dying, and 


71 


proviſions began to fail after the junction of the Nigam's army, 


on April 13th, which was preſent at the battle, and by its igno- 
rance obſtructed rather than promoted the attack of ours. 
He was obliged to deſtroy the whole of the heavy artillery deſ- 
tined to reduce the city, and indignantly compelled to retire, 
and to leave the glorious viſion to be realized in the following 
year. Mr. Rennet mentions the ſingular circumſtance of Tippoo 
ſeeing three hoſtile armies lying encamped ſeven miles from 
his capital, the Britiſb, the Mabrattas, and the wretched ca- 
valry of the N:2zam, which had marched from Hydrabad, a diſ- 
tance of four hundred and {ix miles, eager to partake of the 


prey. General Abercrombie was directed to deſcend the Ghauts, 


which he did in fight of Kummer ul Deen, the boaſted favorite 


officer of Tippoo's, without the left impediment, except from 


the inceflant rains which at that ſeaſon deluged the coaſt. 

I SHALL not trace our army's retreat from Seringapatam 
farther than Mailcotta, about fifteen miles to the north of that 
city, a ſpot famed for the bloody defeat of Ayder Ai by the 
Mahraitas, in 1772, under the Paiſhwa Madah-row, a gallant 
youth of twenty-two. The quarrel was, a clame of the Chouz, 
or tribute, made by him in behalf of his people, which was 
evaded by Ayder. His hiſtorian, ii. p. 180, calls the Mabratta 


BATTLE OF 
MaiLCOTTA. 


army two hundred thouſand, half of which was cavalry. The 


youthful warrior feigned a retreat : The experienced Myſorean 
| was 
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was deceived, and followed his enemy with indiſcreet ardour. 


Madab-ro made a ſudden return, and after ſeveral ſkilful ma- 


nœuvres ſurrounded the whole army of his veteran foe, ho 
he himſelf was wounded, and with very great difficulty eſcapeq 
into Seringapatam, with the loſs of his whole army, artillery, 
baggage, and colors. Strange it is to ſay, that he ſoon reſtored 
his forces: in India no priſoners are taken; the fugitives re. 
turned to him, and he purchaſed from his conquerors the arm 
and horſes he had loſt: as the feudal rule of the Mahrazty; 
entitled them to the diſpoſal of any plunder they take. Madab- 
row returned home with glory: ſoon after he fell into a de- 


_ cline. He was brother to the unfortunate Naron-row; fee 


p. 93 of the preceding volume. He foreſaw his folly, gave the 
moſt ſalutary advice *, and dying, left him to the ſad fate which 
ſoon followed. 

LokD Cornwallis marched towards Bangalore, where he had 
left Colonel Duff as governor. He ſent the numerous ſick to 
the hoſpitals, and drew from thence the convaleſcent, and ſuch 
ſtores, ammunition, and artillery which were requiſite for his 
future deſigns. He found that the Muglee paſs, which he had 
aſcended in his march from Madras, was too far to the north 
to receive, with any ſafety, the neceſſary ſupplies. He pre- 
ferred for that purpoſe the Po/icode paſs, which is connected 
with Bangalore, is of eaſy aſcent, and leads through a fertile 
country into the Carnatic. This and its ſeveral forts were now 
in poſſeſſion of the enemy. Their expulſion was neceſſary, and 
that was the object of his lordſhip's expedition, 


* Hiſt, Bombay, p. 42. 
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undulated ſurface, which, with little aſſiſtance by dams, form 
in the hollows, tanks,or receptacles for water, which is preſerved 
for the cattle, or for the paddy or rice fields, through which 


it is conducted by ſmall gutters; but the principal grain of 


the country is raggee, which requires no more moiſture than 
the falling of the monſoens. This plain is dotted with nu- 
merous hills, which -riſe ſuddenly from the ſurface ; they are 
of different forms, and often cloathed with the perpetual ver- 
dure of mango and other beautiful trees. Numbers are forti- 
fied on their ſummits with a ſtrong fort, once the reſidence of 
the lefler Hindoo Rajabs before they were {ſwallowed up by the 
F various Mahometan conqueſts, Many received by the con- 
: | querors additional fortifications, which rendered them impreg- 
f nable to a native enemy: ſuch are Saven-droog, Outre-droog, 
and variety of others, which proved eaſy conqueſts to the Britiſp 
commander. The celebrated Aornos Petra was a fortreſs of 
this nature. With what vaunting circumſtances does the hiſ- 
torian of the Macedonian hero deſcribe this fingle conqueſt ! 
How lightly does the modeſt record of the victor over the My- 


ſorean kingdom touch on more numerous acquiſitions of the 


: ſame kind, poſſibly of equal, perhaps of ſuperior ſtrength. 
& All theſe forts have their proper names, and moſt of them with 
the addition of Droog, 4. e. a hill fort. Views of numbers are 
given by Major A//an and Mr. Home, which convey a full idea of 
the partial inacceſſibility beſtowed on them by nature, and the 


additional difficulties created by art. To clear the country from 
Vo. II. | L 


theſe 
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Tar My/ore country is an immenſe inclined plain, with an 
unqulated ſurface, which, with little aſſiſtance by dams, form 
in the hollows, tanks, or receptacles for water, which is preſerved 
fr the cattle, or for the paddy or rice ficlds, through which 
it is conducted by ſmall gutters; but the principal grain of 
me country is raggee, which requires no more moitture than 
the falling of the monfoens. This plain 1s dotted with nu- 
merous hills, which riſe ſuddenly from the ſurface they are 


of different forms, and often cloathed with the perpetual ver- 


dure of mango and other beautiful trees. Numbers arc forti- Hr. route, on 


fed on their ſummits with a ſtrong fort, once the reſidence of 
the leſſer Hindoo Rajabs before they were ſwallowed up by the 
various Mahometan conqueſts, Many received by the con- 
qUCTOrSs additional fortifications, which rendered them impreg- 
nable to a native enemy: ſuch are $aven-droog, Outre-droos, 
and variety of others, which proved eaſy conqueſts to the Britiſh 
commander. The celebrated Aornos Petra was a fortreſs of 
this nature. With what vaunting circumſtances does the hiſ- 
torian of the Macedonian hero deſcribe this ſingle conqueſt ! 


How lightly does the modeſt record of the victor over the My- 


gc, kingdom touch on more numerous acquiſitions of the 
iame kind, poſſibly of equal, perhaps of ſuperior ſtrength. 
tneſe forts have their proper names, and moſt of them with 
the addition of Droog, i. e. a hill fort. Views of numbers are 
given by Major Allan and Mr. Home, which convey a full idea of 
he partial inaccefſibility beſtowed on them by nature, and the 


EY 7%, f . . 
aditional difficulties created by art. To clear the country from 
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SAVEN-DROOG, 


EASTERN HINDOOSTAN. 

theſe impediments of communication, was the firſt buſineſs of 
our able commander after his return from Seringapatam. 

Ouſſoor, Rayacoita, and other forts which commanded the 
Policode paſs were firſt reduced. Tippoo, ſenſible of the impor. 
ance of the firſt, had made great exertions for its improvement, 
which not being completed, were abandoned on our firſt ap- 
pearance ; after ſpiking the guns, and blowing up a baſtion, 
This acquiſition was inſtantly garriſoned by Captain 77, 


At Rayacotta, Allan, tab. vi. was found a ſhew of reſiſtance, but 


by the perſeverance of Major Gordie, the Killedar, or governor, 
ſurrendered on condition of retiring beyond the power of the 
tyrant. Odeadurgum and Ancbillidurgum, Allan, tab. iv. were 
added to the conqueſts, and garriſoned, and the others deemed 
uſeleſs were deſtroyed. - 

THE country was alfo to be cleared from many other hill 
forts to- the north-eaſt of Bangalore, obſtructions to future ope- 
ration: None but Nundi-droog, Allan, x. defended itſelf with 
ſpirit; it ſtood on the ſummit of a Hill one thouſand three 
hundred feet high, on three parts inacceſſible ; the fourth ad- 
mirably defended by art. The aſſailants found danger from 
the artillery, and the rolling down of vaſt rocks : at length it fel 
by ſtorm. Lord Cornwallis thought the gallant Gowaze, the 
officers and men employed in the arduous attempt, worthy af 
public thanks. Kummaulghur, Allan, Xi. a fort on a conic 
hill, ſmall, but of vaſt ſtrength, ſurrendered on firſt fum- 
mons. | 

Saven-droog, Allan, xii. xiii. Home, ix. x. and other for 
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between Bangalore and Seringapatam, were next to be reduced. 
The firſt is ſeated on a rock half a mile in perpendicular height, 
from a baſe eight or ten miles in circumference. It divides in the 
middle into two heads, by a vaſt chaſm, each head crowned with 
a citadel : the ſides, wherever acceſſible, defended by walls above 
walls, even in places where it might be thought that ſecurity 
was needleſs. The name even is tremendous ; Saven-droog, the 
rock of death, ſurrounded by a vaſt foreſt, which emits a peſti- 
ferous vapour, fatal to any troops which lie long before it. 
Tiþpoo called this rock Gurdon Sheko, or the NECK OF MAJESTY, 
andexulted, as for certain victory, when he heard that our troops 
intended to fit down before it. We gave diſeaſe no time to 


operate againſt us. After cutting roads through the foreſt, the 


commander of the adventure, Lieutenant Colonel Stuart, open- 
ed two batteries on December 17th, and another on the 19th. 
Lieutenant Colonel Neſbitt directed the ſtorm, led in different 
points by the Captains Monſon, Gage, Lind/ay, and Robertſon. 
= Two guns gave the ſignal of affault, and the troops marched 
; | to the animating muſic of BRITONS STRIKE HoME ! An hour, 
in open day, put us in poſſeſſion of this important place, with 
loſs of an arm only, to a ſingle private! The garriſon conſiſted 
of fifteen hundred men; about a hundred were killed: num- 
bers periſhed by flying to the precipices to eſcape the aſſailants; 
and the reſt either had deſerted, or found the means of re- 
treat. 


Ir is ſingular that the name of this hill ſnould agree in ſound 


and ſenſe with the Welßt, figuratively taken : Safu-drꝛug ſigni- 
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fying the infectious mouth breathing an abu fatal as the 
ſteam of Avernus. 

FROM HHevagunga, a fort about twenty miles north of Save. 
droog, is a foreſt which extends as far as the Cavery, near ſeventy 
miles, bounded on the weſt by the Maddoor. It embrace 
Saven-droog and many other droogs, and ſwarms with tigers, and 
various beaſts of prey. The tigers are of a ſtupendous ſize; one 
which was preſented by Ayder, fit owner of theſe domains, t, 
the Nabob of Arcot, was eighteen feet in length, which Was 
three feet longer than any ſeen before. 

Maugree, Home, xii. a large town, midway between Savey- 
droog and Outre-droog, was a place of ſanctity during the 
Hindoo reign. The Pagodas and Choulities are numerous and 
magnificent, but abandoned, and falling faſt to decay, in pro- 


portion as the numbers of the profeſſors of the Hindoo religion 


decline. The remains of the paintings and ſculptures of the 
antient mythology evince the former ſplendor. 

Outre-droog, ſeven miles from Saven- droog,. is in ſtrength 
only inferior to it. On the acceſſible part it was defended by 
ſix ſtrong walls, riſing on the ſteep: ſide one above the other: 
this was called the lower fort. To Lieutenant Colonel Stuart 
was committed the capture: Captain Scott rapidly carried it by 
eſcalade. The Killedar had hardly time to aſk a parley. Lieu 
tenants James, Douſe, and Macpherſon followed the blow. 
Supported by Scott, they gained the fort on the ſummit, 
through the ſix walls, and put the garriſon to the ſword, es- 
cepting thoſe who. choſe to. avoid its edge, by precipitating 


themſelves down the rocks. | 
| Holegs 
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Holea-droog, Allan, iii. Home, xvii. xviii. a ſmall conic rock, 
ſouth of Outre-droog, of wondrous ſtrength, acceſſible only by 
one path, was attacked and taken in Jane 1791. SIX thouſand 
cattle and two thouſand ſheep were collected about this fort: 
it fell afterwards into Tippoo's hands, and was retaken early in the 
following year. Ramgury is a rock ſoaring to a point in the 
centre, guarded ſtrongly at the baſe and above with rows of 
walls, and on one fide it has a great tank. It was quickly re- 
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duced by the rapid attack of Captain Yelp, in December 17901, 


as was Sheverghury, a mile and a half diſtant. It conſiſts of 
immenſe ſquare rocks, ſolid and precipitous, on which the fort 
is placed; we retained both till the peace. The firſt had been 
lately improved with new works, and provided with guns, am- 
munition, and ſtores, taken from the following fort. Chena- 
patam, Home, xvi. is a low fort on a Plain, diſmantled by the 
Sultan for its want of ſtrength. No one was inactive; even the 
Brinjarries, or retailers of grain, did their part, and with the 
arms provided to defend their bags and cattle, valiantly attacked 
and took the lower fort of Gopgu/aroog, and even attempted the 
higher: but repulſed, marched triumphantly into camp with 
the plunder of the firſt. 3 

THE Nisam and the Mabrattas did their part in the field. 


The firſt ſent a great reinforcement to our general from his ca- 


pital, commanded by his ſon. The lower fort of Gurrumcondah, 
in the eaſt of the My/ore, was taken by his principal officers, 


but not without the afliftance of our artillery. It was retaken by 


the eldeſt ſon of Tippoo and again put in the poſſeſſion of the 
Nizam by the help of the Eugliſp. The Mabrattas, headed by 
their 
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EASTERN HINDOOSTAN. 
their leader Pufſeram Bhow, kept themſelves in exerciſe, and 
diverted our military with their ſieges. Mr. Dirom deſcribes, 
p. Io, II, their artillery in a moſt laughable manner; yet they 
came back in triumph, aſſiſted perhaps by the Bombay brigade, 
and the hero Captain Little *. They marched northward tg 
Sera, taken in the early days of Ayder, who was formally inveſted 


Soubah of the place. They thence proceeded to Chitteldroog, 2 


fort of vaſt ſtrength, ſeated on a ſtupendous rock, to which Mr. 
Fades map gives the height of two thouſand fix hundred 
and forty yards!!! This alſo was one of the early acquiſitions 
of Ayder. Here was confined the crew of the Hannibal, taken 
by the gallant Syfrein, and delivered, in Augy/! 1782, to the 
ſavage Ayder, contrary to every law of war and humanity, 
Purſeram Bhow proceeded under the tuition of our Captain 
Little, and was taught to take Hooly- Onore, and Bankapour, and 


| Simoga, on the banks of the Tungebadra, and ſhewed him how 
to gain a complete victory over a large body of Tippoo's forces 


near Simoga +, commanded by his ſon Reza Saib. Purſeran, 


elate with his plumes, forgot he was to join Abercrombie 


army, and affiſt in the reduction of Seringapatam. He 
marched toward Biddenore: was followed by Kummir ul 
Dien, and by letters of recal from Lord Cornwallis, he haſ- 
tened to co-operate in the original intent of the diſcordant alli- 
ance. Purſeram Bhow loſt ſight of the battle of February 7 
which decided the fate of the tyrant. General Abercrombie, by 


* Dirom, p. 103. See more in Lieutenant Moor's Narrative of the Operations of Captain 


Little's detachment, p. 169. The reader will find, in p. 129, an accurate view of Chittcldroog. | 


+ Dirom, p. 103. : 
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various inevitable impediments, could not effect his junction 
with the victor till the 16th; and it is not probable that Pre- 
ram Bhow ever quitted his fide : happy was it that he did not. 
He ſaved the horrors with which his colleague Hurry Punt, 
and the Nizam's generals were ſeized, when Lord Cornwallis 


cruelly left them alone all night to force his way into the 


centre of an enemy's fortified camp in the dark! like a common 
ſoldier ! with part only of his forces! without cannon !! with- 
out fear * ! | 

THE little fort of Hoolea-droog was honored by having its 
neighboring valley made the rendezvous of the combined ar- 
mies directed to give peace to Hindooan, by the ſubduing rhe 
ambition of an uſurping tyrant. All the vanity of the camp of 
cloth of gold + appeared in the empty ſtate of the eaſtern princes, 
the Choudered elephants (tiff in gold and filver, the Chubdars 
proclaming the ſwelling titles of the riders, or attempting to 

filence the noiſy multitudes of their military mob. The long 
array of the Britiſh army marched in aweful filence, and with 
the gravity of men fitted for great exploits ; deep ſenſe, long 


experience, and determined perſeverance marked characteriſtic, 


the face of every veteran! their actions were correſpondent. I 
ſhall emerge with them out of the foreſt, and croſs with them 
the Madoor ; again ſee the fatal heights of Mailcotta, and, in 
blood 7 viſion, the two days fight of our great commander, 


* Dirom, p. 141. 


The famous interview between Henry VIII. and Francis I. between Guines and Andres, 
as ſplendid and filly as the parade at Holeadroog, 


victorious 
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EASTERN HINDOOSTAN. 
victorious againſt every well-planned baſtion, and every defence 
the genius of Tippoo could invent for the preſervation of em. 
pire, ſubjects, and the endearing connections of parental love. 
Would my pen could riſe to deſcription adequate to tHe ſubli. 
mity of the various ſubject. 

IN juſt deſpair of attaining theſe heights, I return to my 
peaceful pen. I attempt the origin of the humbled city, ſome 
farther traits, and the deſcription in its moſt ſplendid ſtate, It 
is ſaid to have belonged to a pious Polygar Rajab, who, taking 
a pilgrimage to Ramiſſeram, entruſted the care to his neighbor, 
the prince of My/ore, who, on the good man's return, refuſed 


to give up the truſt, and it continued in his race during three 


centuries *. Through indolence, the Rajabs latterly appointed 
a Vifier, who ſuſtained for them the cares of government, and 
the office became hereditary. In 1747, the Viſier of the time 
depoſed his maſter, appointed in his place an infant of the royal 


family, and aſſumed the reins of government: he paid all re- 


ſpect to the nominal Rajah, who was venerated by. his ſub- 
Jects, as is the preſent. They are kept in great ns and ſhewn 
once or twice a year to the people. 

Ader is firſt mentioned in active life appearing in the year 
1750, at the age of twenty-two, at the head of a ſmall body of 
forces in the army of Naz!r-jing, and was in the battle in 
which that great Sou¹hbab was aſſaſſinated. He is ſaid to have 
learned the rudiments of war among the French troops, whom 
he looked upon as the firſt of men. He ſerved long with them, 
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and was employed on ſeveral important expeditions. He made 
the French diſcipline his model; even while in their ſervice 
| he ſeduced ſeveral of their men and officers to ſerve in his 
particular corps, which was irregularly connived at by reaſon 
of the ſingular uſe Ayder was to them. In 1770, Sztenet, a 
French officer, continued with him. 

IN 1755 Ayder had the command of ſix thouland men in the 
ſervice of M. Dupleix. At that time, by the death of his bro- 


troops devolved to him; he returned to Myſore, to his native 
prince, and was appointed by him generaliſſimo of the army. 
He ſoon ſuffered by the jealouſy of the prime miniſter, Canero, 


who traiterouſly invited the Mabrattas to invade the country. 


Ayder, ſurpriſed, was obliged to retreat into Seringapatam, the 
capital of the kingdom; he encamped before the city, the Mab- 
rattas followed him, and the treacherous Canero ſhut the 
gates againſt him, and left him to his fate. Ayder convened his 
principal officers, told them his ſtory, aſſured them he would 
not be the cauſe of the deſtruction of ſo many brave men, took 


an affectionate leave of them, and diſmiſſed them, after adviſing 


them to take ſuch meaſures as prudence might ſuggeſt. At 
midnight he afſembled thirty men, on whoſe courage he might 
rely, furniſhed each with a large ſum in gold, and then, by 
iwimming the river, eluded the ſtrict watch the Mabrattas kept 
on him. He went inſtantly to Bangalore, where he found his 
uncle governor, who received him with open arms, Alder 
immediately raiſed an army, and, after various great actions, 
aſſiſted by his faithful partiſans, he determined to attack the 
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ther, a ſtrong fortreſs, a fertile territory, and a large body of 
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royal army ſent to oppoſe him. The armies met: the general 
had a conference; the reſult was, an agreement between both 
for a confederacy, not againſt the king, but the traitor Cane. 
A deputation was ſent to Seringapatam. Canero was given up; 
Ayder appointed regent of the kingdom, and guardian of the 
young prince. He left Canero to be tried by the Brabmin, 
who condemned him to death. Ayder changed the ſentence to 
one more ſevere, to be ſhut up in an iron cage, and left expoſed 
in the moſt public place of the city; he lived two years, and his 
bones were to be ſeen in his ſtrange priſon ſeveral years after 
his death. Ayder continued to the lawful prince the ſame treat- 
ment as he or his predeceſſors experienced under the uſurp- 
ing Viſiers, a ſplendid confinement, and the ſame annual exhi- 
bition of his perſon to the faithful Hindoos. 

Tat founder of Seringapatam, the capital of the Myr 
kingdom, judicioufly placed it in an iſland of the Cavery; 
about eight miles to the north of the town of Myſore, the an- 
tient capital, and a fortified poſt*, The channel of the river, 
moſt rude and rocky, is at all times a ftrong defence, even when 
the water is loweſt. Part of our troops paſſed it when it was up 


to their necks, in order to poſſeſs themſelves of the iſland, after 


the victory of February 6th and 7th. The important ſpot is in 
the middle a mile and a half broad; the length four miles: 
from the middle it ſlopes on every fide to the river. The fort 


and outworks occupy about a mile ot the weſt fide, and face 


the north. The ground which it covers towards that point far 
more ſteep than in other parts of the iſland, and the ground 


S Mr. Rennel. l 
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on the oppoſite to it riſes high, and gives a diſtinct view of 


every part of the fort. This fortreſs was diſtinguiſhed by 
its white walls, regular outworks, magnificent buildings, and 
antient pagodas, and lofty moſques. The works are of great 
ſtrength, but part were incomplete when we ſate before them; 
ſome were made by Europeans, ſome by My/oreans, many of 


whom have acquired conſiderable ſkill in military architecture. 


It is probable that Tiþpoo himſelf was applying to that branch 
of ſcience, for in his tent was found a caſe of military inſtru- 
ments of London- make. In his towns were founderies of 
cannon, and of the ſeveral inſtruments of war. 


 ALITTLE to the eaſt of the fort is the Dow/et Baug, or the 


State Garden, a ſmall ſquare. To the ſouth of that is the 
Pettah, or town, of Shaber Ganjam *, about half a mile {quare, 
with regular croſs-ſtreets ſhaded on each ſide by trees, and ſur. 
rounded with a ſtrong mud wall, and deſigned for the 5azar, or 
market people, and the merchants. 

IN 1780, when Ayder Ali invaded the Carnatic, he ſelected 
from the inhabitants all the weavers and youths he could find, 


which amounted to twenty thouſand : Theſe he forced up the 


Ghauts, and ſettled in this Pettahb, where he had his eſtabliſh- 
ment of manufactures of cloths of different kinds. He made 


all the cloathing for his army, which was uniformly of a purple 


SHAHER Gan- 
JAM. 


ground, with white ſtripes+. The ſlaves whom he had made 


who were Riuts, or hnſbandmen, he diſperſed into different 
parts of the country. 


That is, the city of the granary or treaſury of the people. Major Ouſely. 


+ Mr. Kipgſcote, 
M 2 "THE 
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THE Laul Baug, or the Garden of Rubies, fills the eaſtern end 
of the iſland. It was the work of the Sultan, and laid out by 
himſelf. The taſte was the ſtrait-lined rows of vaſt cypreſs trees, 
of moſt refreſhing ſhade, with parterres filled with fruit trees, 
flowers, and vegetables of every ſpecies. Before the war, the 
whole ſpace between this garden and the fort was covered with 
houſes, all of which, except the Dow/e? Baug, were deſtroyed by 


Tippoo, in order to erect batteries to guard againſt the approach- 


ing attack. 


O cutting down the noble cypreſſes and other trees which 


compoſed the Lau! Baug, was diſcovered the magnificent Mau- 


ſoleum in which the body of Ayder was depoſited after its re- 
moval from Colar. It is undeſcribable for want of terms in 


Mooriſh architecture. It ſtands on an elevated ſpace, and riſes 
into two ſtages, with pointed and ſcolloped arches in front of 
each: the upper is ornamented with rich ſtone-work : the 
ſummit crowned with a globe, ſhewing three parts of its cir- 
cumference, as common to moſt moſques and ſacred buildings. 


The minorets and turrets of elegant but fantaſtic forms *. It 


was built by his own orders, ifſued after the beginning of the 


Carnatic war; on one part is a moſt bombaſtic inſcription in 


the eaſtern manner. This Mauſoleum is in the midſt of a ſquare, 
formed of handſome Choultries for the lodging the Faquirs, 


which, on tne capture of the iſle, were converted into hoſpi- 


tals for the European ſick +. 
No part of the Sullan's garden, nor the ſouth part of the 


* Allan's Views, tab. xix. + Dirom, p. 186, 
| | | iſland, 
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iland, wants water: a canal is cut through the riſing ground 
oppoſite to the weſt end of the iſle, from a rivulet which is con- 


veyed in an aqueduct into the iſland, one branch towards the 


fort, and another meandering to the ſouthern extremity of the 
great garden. I omitted to ſay that the Cavery is croſſed on its 


weſtern end by two bridges: the old, which paſſes into the fort; 


the new, a thouſand yards to the ſouth. 

I REFER this deſcription to the elegant views of Seringapa- 
zam by Major Dirom, Major Allan, and Mr. Home. The plans 
given by the firſt ſhould be particularly attended to. In one of 
Mr. Home's is, in the near view, expreſſed the eternæ domus of 


ſome Muſe/men of rank. The tombs are elegant, but ſimple; 


and a moſt beautiful urn, on a neat pedeſtal, cannot but attract 
the eye of taſte. Intermixed is the inviſa cupreſſus retaining 
its claſſical ſite. But to the view of this capital by Major Allan, 
is added the pleaſing proceſſion of the two ſons of Tippoo, going 


as hoſtages to Madras for the performance of the treaty made 


by their father. This magnificent /pe&7acle gives the fulleſt 
proof of Britiſh conduct and courage in attainment of victory, 
as of moderation, and of the ſweets of parental feelings towards 
a ſubdued enemy. The ſight of Darius's tent could not affect 
us more, 

THE Bound hedge, the frequent concomitant of the fortreſſes 
of Hindoo/tan, appears here, in great ſtrength. It is the practice 
in the Polygar ſyſtem of defence, and copied by the civilized 
natives from the wild warriors of the foreſts. Of the latter, the 


fort of Calicoil and that of Palam Courchy are ſtrong examples *. 


* Fullarton's Campaigns, p. p. 88. 123. 1 
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This begins oppoſite to each end of the iſland, and reaches 
the edge of the river. It extends northward, oppoſite to the 
weſtern end of the iſland, but contracts in breadth as it paſſe 
to the eaſtern end. The bound hedge is often defended at 
certain intervals or openings by ſmall redoubts, to interrupt the 
pioneers employed in cutting a breach through it : Such were 
thoſe in the bound hedge at Pondicherry, which ſo long im- 


peded the taking of the place, in 1760, by Colonel Coote *. 


THEsE local defences are formed of every thorny tree or 
cauſtic plant of the climate. Palmira trees, or the Boraſſus fa. 
belliformis, are the primary. Theſe are planted to the depth 
of from thirty to fifty feet. In the interſtices of the trees, 
which are very cloſely placed, are confuſedly ſown or ſet, the 
following plants. Pandanus odoratiſimus, or wild pine; ſec 
my preceding volume, p. 24I; Cactus Tuna, Euphorbia Tirg- 
culla, or milky hedge. The juice of this is ſo cauſtic as to 
ſcald not only the human ſkin, but the hide of a horſe, on 
whom it may fall in forcing through this infernal hedge. Several 
other ſorts of Euphorbia: The Aloe littoralis of Koenig, Convol- 
vulus muricatus, and other Convolvuli. The Mimoſa cinerea, 
horrida, inſtia, and another, as yet undeſcribed, armed with moſt 
dreadful thorns. The Guiliadina unite their powers; intermix- 
ed is the Guil. Bonducella, Guil. Bonduc, and another not laid be- 
fore the public, to which Koenig gives the epithet lacinians, 
which it fully merits. The Calamus rotang, or rattan, and the 
Arundo bambo, often aſſiſt in the impenetrability. The laſt is 


* Orme's Hiſt, i. p. IOI. It, P · 665. 


remarked 
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remarked to be admirable for the purpoſe, ſince nothing equals 
it in reſiſting the edge of the ax, or the ſubtile fury of fire . 
To conclude, plants innumerable, of unknown ſpecies, the ſeeds 
of which, arreſted by the antient hedge, grow and intermix, 
preſerving it in order and verdure everlaſting. 

W1THIN the limits of this ſtrong defence Tippoo formed his 
fortified camp, ſtrengthened with every thing which his exten- 
five mind could invent. In his front line were a hundred 
pieces of cannon. In the fort and iſland, or the ſecond line, 
three hundred more. Numbers of redoubts, well provided with 
artillery, were diſperſed in various places; one, called the Sal- 
tan's, was under his peculiar care; it was ill defended, and 
bravely attacked: it fell beneath our ſuperior valour. The ene- 
my, aſhamed of their conduct, made ſeveral deſperate attempts 
to retrieve their character, and regain the royal charge. We 
preſerved our honor, but at the expence of numbers of brave 
men, officers and privates. Captain Sibbald, the commander of 
the detachment, was killed, bravely fighting. As a poſthumous 
reward, the name of Sultan's was changed to SIBBALD's re- 
doubt +: this may be ſaid to have decided the fate of Serin- 
gapatam. To Mr. Dirom 7, I leave the concluſion of the glo- 
rious event.—Let me only give the diſparity of numbers be- 
tween the affailants and defendants, as the moſt convincing 
proof of the ſuperiority of Britih valour. Our troops con- 
ſiſted only of two thouſand eight hundred Europeans, and five 
thouſand nine hundred natives. The total eight thouſand 


* Dirom, P · 68. | +F p. P · 170, 171. 1 P. 218. 
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ſeven hundred, oppoſed to five thouſand cavalry, and between 
forty and fifty thouſand infantry, defended by every protection 
that the military art could invent. 

IN returning towards the Chowl7ry plain, I ſhall, from ow 
galore, for a ſhort way tread the ſame route as I did in my ad- 
vance with the Brit army, in their march into the Myſore 
in 1767. The war in which the Preſidency of Madras was en. 


gaged with Ayder All and the Nisam, who had been ſimply 


drawn into alliance with him, is a ſubject ſo apt, that I cannot 
omit a ſlight mention of it. General Fo/eph Smith and Colonel 


Wood were the two able officers who led our armies. Smith 


took Caveripatam, and ſome other ſmall places, and then laid 
ſiege to K. iſnagherri, | in the Barramabal, which he was obliged 


to raiſe at the approach of Ayaer, who, taking advantage of the 


paſs of Vellore, ſuddenly ſate down before Caveripatam, which 
Smith had before made himſelf maſter of. He then attacked 
Smith on his march, who, after ſome loſs, retreated to a ſtrong - 
poſt near Trinomallee, in the Carnatic, where he was joined by 
mood with a large force. Near that place, on September 27th, 


1767, he attacked the allied armies. The Nam and his 


troops inſtantly gave way, and he loſt all his family cannon, 
Ayder, by his conduct and courage, barely permitted the name 
of victory to be clamed by our able commander, but {till it had 
the effects; the Nizam made peace with us, and went home 
in diſguſt, and Ayder retired to the mountains. 
SOMETIME before, Ayder had detached his ſon T7þpoo Saib, then 
only ſeventeen years of age, on an inroad into the Carnatic, at. 


tended with all the calamities to the poor country, as did that 
. | We 
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we have juſt deſcribed, He particularly vented his rage againſt 
our faithful ally the Nabob of Arco, whoſe battles we were 
bound to fight as well as our own. This obliged $7/h to relin- 
quiſh all his conqueſts in order to defend his own country. 

THE war was purſued with various ſucceſs. The hiſtorian 
of Ayder, i. p. 153, ſays that Sniih, in 1768, penetrated as far 


Smith paid every reſpect to Dionelli, the birth-place of Ayder, 


general with two beautiful horſes, ; 
IN the ſame year We made an unſucceſsful attack on ks fort 
of Mulvaggle, not far from Colar, where we were repulſed 


with loſs. Colonel Wood, who at this time commanded a part 


of our army, was not diſcouraged from attacking Ayder, who 
was then on his march to protect this territory, and notwith- 
ſtanding the diſparity of numbers gave him a bloody defeat; 


bodies ; our loſs amounted to above three hundred in killed 
and wounded. Maderow and his Mabrattas were allies with us 
in this war. Notwithſtanding the ſucceſſes we met, our gene- 
ral paſſed his time very uncomfortably. He was embarraſſed and 
comptrolled by the advice of field deputies placed about him, 
diviſions and diſſenſions daily increaſing among officers, and 
by the ſoldiers, and even by the officers deſerting to the popular 
enemy; and, add to this, an overwhelming expence. ider, 
perhaps ſenſible of theſe evils, again gave our army the ſlip, 
and with a body of choſen horſe appeared within ſeven miles of 


Madras, where he dictated a ſhameful peace to the Preſidency, 
Vol. I. N at 


Nat 


as, and took Ouſcotta, and that he even attempted Bangalore. 


which the hero very politely acknowleged, by preſenting our 


after a conteſt of ſix hours the field was left covered with dead 


Ix 1768. 
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at the moment in which the advance of General Smith might 
have cut him and his detachment to pieces “. 

I Now regain the CHouliry Plain. At the diſtance of about 
ten miles from Madras ſtands the great Mount St. Thomas . 
It is the place of retreat of the moſt opulent inhabitants of 
the former, from the heats and other inconveniencies of ſity. 
tion. On the ſummit is a chapel belonging to the Catholicy, 
acceſſible by a hundred and twenty-ſeven ſteps, and dedicated 
to the great Apoſtle, but his miracles have long fince ceaſed. 


The air about this mount is peculiarly wholeſome and reſtora- 


tive; it is eſteemed the Montpellier of India. Tnvalids who 
have labored under the dreadful intermittents of Bengal, and 
through weakneſs been obliged to be carried to this place 
from Madras, have, in four days, recovered ſtrength ſufficient 
to walk to the top without any aſſiſtance. 

IN a noted grove called Pop Tope, a few miles diſtant, are 
found abundance of what are called by the Engli/h Braminey 
kites, the Pondicherry eagle of Latham, i. p. 21, and Pl. En. 


tab. 416. It does not exceed the ſize of our kite; the body is 


cheſnut colored, the reſt of the plumage white, with a dark 
ſtreak paſſing along the length of each feather ; the tail is even 
at the end; they fly high, and feed only on live animals. lt 
takes its name from being a bird highly venerated by the 
Brabmins. 

THE common Engli/þ kite, Br. Zool. i. N' 53, is found in 


* Mr. Rennel's Introduction, xcviii. 
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great numbers in this country; they live here all the year 
round, and with the hooded crows, Br. Zool. i. N' 77, feed in 
the very ſtreets; but in Bengal the kites retire to the mountains, 
and return in the dry ſeaſon, telling that the rains are paſt. 
As to the crows, their familiarity and audacity is amazing; 
they frequent the courts of the Europeans, and as the ſervants 
are carrying in dinner will alight on the diſhes, and carry away 
the meat, if not driven TOW by ts who attend with ſticks 
for that purpoſe. 

LET me here obſerve, that a Mr. Edward Bulkeley, a ſurgeon 
in the laſt century, communicated to our great Ray, the deſcrip- 
tions, attended with drawings, of twenty-ſeven ſpecies of birds 
found about Madras. The account is given and the draw- 
ings engraven in Mr. Ray's Synopſis Avium ; a proof, in thoſe 
early times, of attention to ſcience, | 

FaR to the weſt of Madras are a chain of kills, often inter- 
rupted, which begin about the ſame diſtance from Gingi; the 
laſt are formed of immenſe rocks detached, and ſeemingly 


placed on each other by human art, and intermixed are ſeveral 


of the ſtrong forts of the natives. In the neighborhood of 
Pondicherry they are formed of decompoſed fieldi-/path and 
ferruginous matter; within them are vaſt grottos, which have 
been by the Indians formed into Pagodas, ſupported by co- 
lumns, probably like thoſe of Elepbanta. What is very ſingular 


is, that on theſe mountains, now deſtitute of every mark of 


vegetation, are found vaſt trees, wholly petrified, lying in all 
directions acroſs the ravines; and ſome, ſo as to form bridges 
over thoſe chaſms. "Thoſe trees are now of the ſame materials 

N 2 as 
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as the rocks themſelves; they prove that this tract had once 
been well wooded, and that by ſome mighty convulſion they 
were totally reverſed, their bowels caſt up into the face of the 
day, the powers of vegetation denied, and the trees left t 
receive the petrific juices, preſervative to the end of time, me- 
morial of the mighty phœnomenon: For. theſe and many other 
Notices we are obliged to M. Sonnerat, who paſſed over Tndig 
with the ſpirit of a true philoſopher. | 
ON the mountains of Palliacat, the neareſt to Madras, are 
found my Idian Badger, Hi. 2yad. i. N' 180, and the Two. 
-toed Sloth, N' 360. Among the quadrupeds of the foreſts of 
the Carnatic is the following mimic of the human form: 1 
hall take the account of it from that given by Mr. Gro/e, bro- 
ther to my lamented friend Francis Groſe, of worthy and face- 
tious memory, who gave to. the public an entertaining voyage 
to the Eaſt Indies. | ; 
« Yencajee,” ſays Mr. Groſe, (in vol. i. p. 232.) “ a merchant 
„ of the Carnatic Rajab's dominions, and an inhabitant on the 
« ſea. coaſt, ſent up to Bombay, to the then governor of it 
c Mr. Horne, a couple of thoſe ſingular creatures, as a 
& preſent,, by a coaſting veſſel, and the make of which, 
„ according, to his deſcription, and that of others, was as fol- 
« lows : | | 1 Fr 
„ THEY were ſcarcely two feet high, walked erect, and hal 
« perfectly an human form; they were of a ſallow white, 
„ without any hair, except in thoſe parts that it is cuſtomary 
4 for mankind to have it. By their melancholy they ſeemel 
« to have a rational ſenſe of their captivity, and had many of 
| & the 
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EASTERN HINDOOSTAN, 
the human actions; they made their bed very orderly in the 
cage in which they were ſent up, and on being viewed would 
endeavour to conceal with their hands thoſe parts that mo- 
deſty forbids manifeſting. The joints of their knees were 
not re-entering like thoſe of monkies, but ſalient like thoſe 
of men, a circumſtance they have (if I miſtake not) in com- 
mon with the Ourang Outangs in Sumatra, Java, and the 
Spice Iflands, of which theſe ſeem to be the diminutive, 
though with nearer approaches of reſemblance to the human 


ſpecies. But though the navigation from the Carnatic coaft 
to Bombay is a very ſhort run, of not above fix or ſeven de- 


grees, whether the ſea air did not agree with them, or that 


they could not brook their confinement, the female ſicken- 


ing firſt, died, and the male, giving all the demonſtrations of 


grief, ſeemed to take it to heart, ſo that he refuſed to eat, 


and in two days followed her. Upon this the governor wrote 
afreſh to Yencazee, and deſired him to.procure another couple 


at any rate, as he ſhould grudge no. expence to be maſter of 
ſuch a curioſity, Yencajee's anſwer was, he would very wil- 


« lingly oblige him, but that he was afraid it would not be in 


* his power; that the creatures came from a foreſt about ſe- 


ce 
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venty leagues up the country, where the inhabitants woutd 
ſometimes catch them on the ſkirts of it, but that they were 


ſo exquiſitely cunning and ſhy, that this ſcarcely 1 
once in a century.” 


HERE may be mentioned the large black cattle of this coaſt, 
with ſmooth hair and even backs; thoſe with lumps on their 
backs being rather uncommon. : 
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breeds; is fierce and untameable. The Malabars call it Me. 


Doctor Patrick Ruſſel, but I never could procure a ſpecimen, It 
weight of the brown rat; and comparative with that kind it 
thicker, and the back arched, ſo that at firſt ſight it looks like x 
nitely miſchievous in gardens ; burrows under the houſes, and 


will even undermine them, ſo as to cauſe them to fall; never 
goes on board ſhips. The Palinquin boys eat this kind, but wil 


Miſcel. Ne 73, is an elegant little ſpecies, grey, marked length- 
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THE Serval, Hit. uad. i. N' 69, was omitted among the 
animals of Malabar, where it is chiefly found. It inhabits the 
foreſts, and very ſeldom deſcends from the trees, in which it 


ripute. od) 
Bangicote Rats are the peſt of this country, as they are of all 
India. It was firſt deſcribed to me by my venerable coeval 


is generally agreed that the Bandicote is at leſt five times the 
has a ſhorter and thicker tail; that its general form is much 


little pig; it is leſs active and alert than the brown rat, is inf. 


reject the common rat. 
THE Oriental Mouſe, Hit. uad. ii. N' 304. Shaw's Nat. 


ways with twelve lines of ſmall pearl-colored ſpots. | 
VERY lately hath appeared the PLANTS OF COROMANDEL, 
publiſhed by PVilliam Roxburgh, M. D. under the auſpices of 
the EAST INDIA Company, in a manner worthy of it. An in- 
ſtructive introduction is prefixed to the work by Doctor Pazrit 
Rufel. I ſelect from this ſplendid Flora a few of the trees, 
which, from their magnitude, contribute to the ornament of 
the country. ET: 
THE firſt 1s the Gyrocarpus Facquini, or Catamaran tree, 
employed 


EASTERN HINDOOSTAN. 


employed to make rafts, which are employed inſtead of boats 
in the open road of Madras, being a very light wood. The 
fſheries are carried on by hooks and lines faſtened to the ſides. 
The raftmen go in the greateſt ſwell far to ſea, and return laden 
with booty. 

Tux Strychnos Potatorum, Lin. Suppl. p. 148, or clearing nut, 
is another native of the mountains. Moſt of the waters of India 
are foul. The nut is rubbed on the inſide of the unglazed 
veſſels, which occaſions a ſubſidence of all the water poured 
into them: No provident ſoldier or officer travels without 
them. 1 1 

TE Tedlouu Grandis, Teck tree, ſee vol. i. p. 81. of this work, 
grows plenti fully about the Coda p. | 

Baſſia latifolia is a uſeful tree: the wood is hard: from the 
flowers is extracted an intoxicating liquor ; from the ſeeds an 
ordinary oil. 


Dillenia Pentagyna, a native of the vallies far above the 
mountains. 


Butea frondo/a exudes a gum Fo in color as the ruby, is 


aſtringent, and promiſes to be uſeful in medicine and in dying. 
The lac inſects are often found on the ſmaller branches. 
Butea ſuperba, a twining plant, unequalled in the ſplendor 
and richneſs of the flowers. Deſcription of colors omitted. 
Sterculia urens, a Vaſt tree. Bark very aſtringent. 
Nauclea cordifolia, a beautiful wood like box, and very cloſe 
grain; capable of being had in large pieces. 
Proſopis ſpicigera bears a pod from ſix to twelve inches long, 
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Tax Serval, Hiſi. 2yad. i. N' 69, was omitted among th 


animals of Malabar, where it is chiefly found. It inhabits th 
| | 6 


foreſts, and very ſeldom deſcends from the trees, in which it 


breeds; is fierce and untameable. The Malabars call it My 


ripute. 
Bandicotè Rats are the peſt of this country, as they are of a 


India. It was firſt deſcribed to me by my venerable coeval 


Den Patricꝶ Ruſſel, but I never could procure a ſpecimen, lt 
" generally agreed that the Bandicoze is at leſt five times the 
weight of the brown rat; and comparative with that kind it 


Has a ſhorter and thicker tail; that its general form is much 
thicker, and the back arched, ſo that at firſt ſight it looks like a 


—_ pig; it is leſs active and alert than the brown rat, is inf 
nitely miſchievous in gardens ; burrows under the pouſes and 


will even undermine them, ſo as to cauſe them to fall; never 
goes on board ſhips. The Palinquin boys eat this kind, but wil 


reject the common rat. 
TRE Oriental Mouſe, Hi. Quad. ii. N* 304. Shaw's Nat. 


Miſcel. N* 73, is an elegant little ſpecies, grey, marked length- 


ways with twelve lines of ſmall pearl-colored ſpots. 

VRT lately hath appeared the PLANTS OF COROMANDEL 
publiſhed by Villiam Roxburgh, M. D. under the auſpices of 
the EAST INDIA Company, in a manner worthy of it. An in- 
ſtructive introduction is prefixed to the work by Doctor Patrik 
Rugel. I ſelect from this ſplendid Flora a few of the trees, 
which, from their magnitude, contribute to the ornament of 
the country. | 
THE firſt is the Cyrocarpus Facquini, or Catamaran tree, 

employed 
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employed to make rafts, which are employed inftead of boats 
in the open road of Madras, being a very light wood. The 


fiſheries are carried on by hooks and lines faſtened to the ſides. 


The raftmen go in the greateſt ſwell far to ſea, and return laden 
with booty. | 

THE Strychnos Potatorum, Lin. Suppl. p. 148, or clearing nut, 
is another native of the mountains. Moſt of the waters of India 
are foul. The nut is rubbed on the inſide of the unglazed 
veſſels, which occaſions a ſubſidence of all the water poured 


into them: No Fenice ſoldier or officer travels without 


them. 


grows plenti fully about the Godavery. 18 | 
Baſſia latifolia is a uſeful tree: the wood is hard: from the 
flowers is extracted an intoxicating liquor; from the ſeeds an 


ordinary oil. 


Dillenia Pentagyna, a native of the yallies far above the 
mountains. N 

Butea frondo/a exudes a gum rich in color as the ruby, 1s 
aſtringent, and promiſes to be uſeful in medicine and in dying. 


The Jac inſets are often found on the ſmaller branches. | 


Butea ſuperba, a twining plant, unequalled in the ſplendor 
and richneſs of the flowers. Deſcription of colors omitted. 


Sterculia urens, a vaſt tree. Bark very aſtringent. 
Nauclea cordifolia, a beautiful wood like box, and very cloſe 
grain ; capable of being had in large pieces. 


Proſopis ſpicigera bears a pod from fix to twelve inches long. 
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The ſeeds are lodged in a mealy ſubſtance, which laſt. 18 Eaten 


by the natives. 


Boraſſus flabelliformis grows to the age of 5 a hundred years, 
Theſe antient trees yield wood for rafters, being, very hard, 
The leaves are univerſally uſed for writing on with a ſtyle. 


The ſeeds, when young, ferve as a cooling jelly, and are much 


eaten by the natives with ſugar and roſe- water. In the begin- 
ning of the hot ſeaſon it is tapped, and yields a quantity of . 
Cocos nucifera, or coco- tree; every where in the moiſt ſandy 
ſoil near the ſea. 15105 irh ol ies ow 
Phenix farinifera. In dry, barren, and fy land near the 
ſea is a dwarf undeſcribed ſpecies of date- tree; the trunk about 
fifteen or eighteen inches long and fix in diameter, incloſing a 
mealy pith, which, being ſeparated from the fibrous wooded 
part, becomes a coarſe food for the poor, and in times of ſcar- 
city has preſerved numbers of lives: fortunately it is one of 


| the commoneſt trees on the coaſt. 


So far reſpects the trees of magnificent ſize. I deſcend to one 
ſmall, but of the firſt utility in the art of dying the rich manu- 
factures of the country. The Adenlandia umbellata,or Chay-roots, 
grows wild in all parts in the dry ſandy ſoil near the ſea, but is 
now improved by cultivation every where. It produces the 
richeſt ſcarlet for painting chintses. It alſo ſerves, according to 
the preparations, to dye brown, purple, and orange, and their 
various ſhades. Doctor Roxburgh has given a long account of 


* Hamilton, i. p. 370, ſpeaks of the Shaii found near Maſſulipatam, as uſed by the aig 
to ſtain calicoes with the moſt lively colors in the world. 


the 


AS TERN, HHINDO OST AN. 


the proceſſes uſed in the producing the colors, and to him 1 
refer the reader. 

A MosT commendable ſpirit of improvement in arts, manu- 
factures, and natural hiſtory, has of late riſen in Hindoo/ftan, 
particularly in the ſcience of botany, with a view to the promo- 
tion of the arts, and of rural ceconomy. Trees and plants of 
congenial climates have been introduced from Africa, and the 
New World, and from different and diſtant parts of tropical 
Aſia, and been cultivated with ſucceſs, by the ſkill and affi- 
duity of Doctor Fames Andes ſon of Madras, and Doctor William 
Roxburgh of Samulcottah, in the Circars, and many other pa- 
triotic characters, liberally aſſiſted by the preſident of our ſo- 


ciety Sir JOSEPH BANKS. The filk manufacture has its mate- 


rial brought home from the very egg. Immenſe plantations 


of the proper mulberry-tree is ſeen every where. The very 


Nabobs have caught the glorious flame, and bent their minds 
to the uſeful employs The Morus papyrijera has been brought 
from Japan. 
THE Cactus cochenilli ifer, or Nopal, the 7 una mitior, Dell. 
Hort. ii. p. 399. tab. ccxcvii. has been imported from its native 
country the Brazil, from the Iſle of France, from the Cape, 
from St. Helena's, and from Kew garden; in each of which it 
had been cultivated, and in the three laſt for the purpoſe of 
gradual tranſportation. 

THE inſects have proſpered i in various places, from the Cor 0= 


mandel coaſts to the Circars, and even to Bengal, ſo that the 


dyers of Hindogſtan may get this valuable article at their own 


doors. The Cactus luna, Tuna major, Hor. Dell. ii. p. 396. 
Vol. __ O | tab. 
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EASTERN HINDOOSTAN. 


tab. ccxcv. a native of India, was at firſt miſtaken for the true 
plant, and much time, and many inſects flung away : this is the 
only indigenous Cactus. The Cactus opuntia'is a native of South 
America, imported into this country, and uſed as fences for any 
purpoſes. x 

TE Myu/cadel grape vine is planted at Bimlipatam, partly on 
a rock, and has produced above ſeven hundred bunches of large 
grapes of a moſt delicious flavor, Near Carroor, in Coimbetiore, 
are lemons which grow twice as large as thoſe in Portugal, and. 
grafted peach- trees are to be procured from Hyderabad : Man- 
gans from the Malaccas; Cacao en Manilla; and * 
from Japan. 

THE ſame patriotic gentlemen have extended their views to 
ſupply the moſt diſtant of our coloniſts: they have entered into 
correſpondence with the intelligent and gallant Robert Brook, 
governor of St. Helena; and engaged to ſend to the inhabitants 
of his ſea-girt reign, every tree or plant of India, which may 
contribute to their uſe, comfort, or luxury . 

Ar the extremity of the Faghire of Madras ſtands Pullicate, 
a ſmall Dutch fettlement, ſeated on the ſouthern end of the 
narrow beach or land which ſeparates the lake of the fame 
name from the ſea, like that of the Cheſil bank near to Wey- 
mouth, in our iſland; it is thirty-three miles long and eleven 
broad, and has on it ſeveral iſlands. The difcharges to the ſea 
are very ſmall, like the mouths of ſo many rivers ; it 1s there- 
fore probable that the lake was originally formed by the over- 


The accounts of theſe liberal tranſactions are taken from Doctor James Anderſon's publi- 
cations at Madras. 
* 3 | | flowing 
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flowing of the ſea on the low lands. Much of the neighboring 
country is covered with vaſt foreſts of bamboo. 

IN ro the weſtern fide of the lake falls a ſmall nameleſs river, 
not worthy of mention, did it not lead to the famous Pagoda 
Tripett, the moſt celebrated in the Deccan, ſeated on the top of 
1 mountain. The feaſt of the deity to whom it is dedicated, is 
annually celebrated in September, and the offerings made by the 
concourſe. of pilgrims is ſo great, that the Brabmins pay to go- 
vernment an annual revenue of ſixty thouſand pagodas, which 
the Nabob of Arco? had aſſigned to the Engliſh as a reimburſe- 
ment of part of the expences of the war. In 1753, Mahomet 
Comaul, an adventurer of the time, determined to make him- 
ſelf maſter of this profitable place. He inſtantly marched, but 


TRIP ET TI PA- 
CO DA. 


was as ſoon followed by a party of Eugliſb, and a large body of 


troops ſent by the Nabob: after two or three conflicts, Ma- 
homet was diſmounted from his elephant, made priſoner, and 
had his head ſtruck off as an example to other plunderers. 

THE Pagodas, which are objects of pilgrimage, are very nu- 
merous, each of which has its -peculiar deity, and all inhabited 
by Brahmins, who take care to exalt to the devotees the virtues 
of the tutelar ſaint. It is a common practice of HIN Doos of 
rank, on any diſappointment or loſs, to viſit ſach a place. 
Thus Colonel Clive, after he had outwitted the raſcally Ori- 
cound, turned ghoſtly father, and adviſed him to make a diſ- 
tant pilgrimage. He took the advice, but returned inſane, for 

he had left ſoul and treaſure in poſſeſſion of the more wily Eu- 
ropean. 

Tux land from Madras bends with a ſlight curvature for a 
conſiderable Way, and then finiſhes in a ſickle form, with its 
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EASTERN HIN DOOS TAN. 


point at the Xj/na headland, poſſibly the Palura promontoriun 


of Ptolemy. | 


I SHALL conclude the account of the Coromandel coaſt, with 
a brief remark on the winds which affect the ſeas on both fide; 
of India. The S. W. monſoon begins on each fide in Apri, 
and blows with a ſteady gale till near the end of September, 
when ſtorms and calms are alternate, attended with tremen- 
dous thunder and lightning. The interval between that and 
the north-eaſtern monſoon is one month, when the winds are 


moſt irregular. The north-eaſtern monſoon begins in the 

middle of O#ober, and continues till March, with the fame in. 
terval as before. | 
IN the ſouth-weſt of India the ſouth-weſtern monſoon is the 


rainy ſeaſon; on the north-eaſtern coaſt the north-eaſtern mon- 
foon is the ſeaſon of wet. (See p. 89 of laſt vol.) The monſoons 
are generally uſhered in by dreadful hurricanes 3 mariners 


therefore haſten from the coaſts before their approach. 


ACCORDING to the Saracennic diviſton, the ſeaſons on this 


coaſt are the hot, the rainy, and the cold : the hot or dry is in 
March, April, May, and June; the greateſt heat is from the 
middle of May to the middle of June. A north wind brings a 
heat like what comes from the mouth of a furnace; the ſkin is 
ſcorched off the face, the feet burnt ; the very ſtones and wood 
are violently hot. The rainy ſeaſon is during July, Auguſt, Sep- 


tember, and Oclober; it pours down in deluges, but not without 


intermiſſion; there are hours in which the huſbandman can per- 
form his buſineſs, he fows, and the rains fertilize the ground“. 


* Macfait's Geogr. p. 166. 


The 


The 
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form, lined with ſtone; they are deſigned to preſerve the water 
during the dry ſeaſon, moiſtening the arid grounds and gardens, 
for bathing and for ceconomical purpoſes : there are public and 
private tanks, and many are founded on the public highways, 
by the charity of the rich, for the relief of the OE tra- 
vellers, or their cattle, parched with thirſt, 

IT is remarked that the heat on the open parts of the Car- 
natic is never ſubject to violent changes. A Mr. Chamier kept a 
regiſter at Madras during four years, and found that the heat 
at the ſame hour, ſame day, and ſame month of each year, va- 
ried but little. In unuſual heats and colds of particular ſeaſons, 
the whole ſcale of temperature, from its moft oppoſite ex- 
tremes, did not exceed 36 degrees, v/s. from 64 to 100, which 
Mr. Chamier obſerved but once in the courſe of the four years; 
four-fifths of the time being in a temperature above 76 and 
below 90. In the interior parts of the Carnazic, during the hot 
months, every perſon who expoſes. himſelf without doors at 
noon, ſuffers a great degree of heat, and the thermometer riſes 
to 136 degrees, ſometimes higher; yet this temperature is not 
only compatible with life, but even with the active functions 
of men, for in the midſt of it armies march with all their cum-- 
brous equipments ; forts are erected or demoliſhed;- and a heat 
that riſes 60 degrees above the ſummer-temperature of the 
Britiſh iſlands, is unable to reſtrain the efforts of men engaged 
in war, commerce, or amuſement. | 7 

Id the dry ſeaſon a beautiful clear ſky prevales, and the fir- 
mament ſeems to glow with fire. In the rainy ſeaſon the ſun. 
is ſometimes hid for Weeks together, and the earth over- 


_ ſhadowed: 


The Tanks are then filled; theſe are vaſt reſervoirs, of a ſquare Tanks. 


02 EASTERN -HINDOOSTAN. 


ſhadowed with a gloom and. obſcurity, reſembling the darkeſt 
December day in England; a curious circumſtance to occur 
under a vertical ſun at mid-day, and within ten degrees of the 
line *. | T_T 
RIVER PEN. THE firſt conſiderable river to the north of Achs is the 
Pennar, which diſcharges itſelf into the ſea by two mouths, in 
about Lat. 14 300. It riſes nearly in midway between the two 
ſeas, near Chinna Balabaran, or about twenty- five miles north of 
Bangalore. It has a northern courſe as high as Lat. 155 from 
whence it runs eaſterly till it reaches the ſea. It is a conſider. 
able river, being three hundred yards wide ſeventy miles from 
the ſea, confined by mountains on each ſide. On the ſouthem 
GanDicoTTa. part ſtands the ſtrong fortreſs of Gandicotta, on the ſummit of 
a lofty mountain, with a great precipice on one ſide, and acceſ- 
ſible only by a road from twenty-five to ſeven or eight feet 
broad. At the bottom is the vaſt river. A ſmall plain on the 
top ſown with rice and millet, and watered by many ſprings, for 
centuries puts all attempts to reduce jt to defiance. But about 
the year 1652, it was taken by the celebrated General Er 
JFumla, then in the ſervice of the king of Go/conda : Tavernier 
ſays by force; Thevenot informs us that it was effected by cor- 
rupting the governor. 
Cuparan. Cudapah ſtands on a river which runs into the ſouthern fide 
of the Pennar, a Pitan nabobſhip ; and not far from its dil 
NELORE. 2 char ge is Nel/ore, a fort and capital of a ſmall country mentioned 
in the wars of 1753,—I muſt return almoſt to the ſource of this 
PENUCONDA. river to mention Penuconda, a large city, with a caſtle, eight 
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days journey from Biſnagur, to which the king of Biſnagur 
retired after the capture of his capital in 1565. 
From Gangapatam, on the northern month. of the Pennar, 
the land runs due north as far as Moap1i//;, when it forms a 
ſtrong curve towards the eaſt; the point of which is one ſide of 
the chief mouth of the great river Kiſbna or Kriſhbna, in about 
Lat. 15 43. Its Delta, which winds round as far as Mauſulipa- 
tam, is not conſiderable. This river annually overflows a vaſt 
tract of country, like the Indus on the weſtern ſide of this em- 
pire, and like all the other great rivers on this extenſive coaſt, 
The Ki/hna riſes from the foot of the weſtern Gaui, and not 
more than forty- five miles from Severndroog,. on the weſtern 
coaſt. There is another branch to the eaſt, that riſes ſtill more 
northerly. On the ſide is Satturab, a ſtrong fortreſs, the capital 
of the Mabratta ſtate, in the time of the Rajabs of Sevarjee's 
race: it was taken by him in 1673, and found to be the depo- 
ſitory of immenſe treaſure; at that time it belonged to the 
king of Yifrapore : it was afterwards uſed by the Mabrattas as 
= the lodgment of their riches; and alſo as a retreat for the more 
defenceleſs inhabitants of Poonah, and other open towns, in time 
olf potent invaſions. | 
THE river continues deſcending to the eaſt. In Lat. I7*, 1s 
Meritche, a ſtrong fortreſs, with a Jagbiredar territory, con- 
quered from its owner by Ayder. In Lat. 16˙ 45, a ſmall river 
diſcharges itſelf into the Kiſbna from the north. It would not 
be worth mentioning, but that Pannela, a fortreſs: of vaſt 
ſtrength, was made by Sambagi, the profligate ſon of Sevatjee, 
his reſidence juſt before his ſurpriſal in 1689, betrayed by 
cablis 
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cablis Caun, the vile inſtrument of his pleaſures, corrupted by 
Aurenggebe, His extravagant love of women brought on him 
ruin. Informed by Cablis that a Hindoo of rank and great 
beauty was on her road to be delivered by the parents to her 
huſband, according to the cuſtom of the Hindoos, he inſtantly 
put himſelf at the head of a ſmall body of horſe to carry away 
the prize, and ordered Cablis to follow at a diſtance for his pro- 
tection, in caſe of accidents in that hoſtile time. The traitor 
had given notice to Aurengzebe of this expedition, who, ſend- 


ing a body of cavalry, ſurpriſed n Juſt. as he had dif. 
perſed the nuptial proceſſion. 


&« Sambagi appeared before Aurengzebe with undaunted 
& brow; who reproached Cablis Caun, not with his treachery, 
but the encouragement which his proſtituted miniſtry had 


« given to vices, which at length had led his ſovereign to ruin, 


&« and ordered him to inſtant death. To Sambagi he proffered 
life, and rank in his ſervice, if he would turn Mabomelan, 
« who anſwered by an invective againſt the. prophet, and the 
& laud of his own gods. On which he was dreſſed in the fan- 
« taſtic ornaments of a wandering Indian devotee, who beg in 
* villages with a rattle and a cap with bells. In this garb he 
„was tied looking backwards upon a camel, and led through 
<« the camp, calling on the Raipoots he ſaw to kill him, but none 
&« dared. After the proceſſion his tongue was cut out, as the 


„ penalty of blaſpheming Mabomed. In this forlorn condition 


E Aureng gebe, by a meſſage, again offered to preſerve his life if 
&« he would be converted; when he wrote Not if you would 
"y Sive me your daughter in marriage: On which his execu- | 

tion 


on 
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ce tion was ordered, and performed by cutting out his heart ; 
« after which his limbs and body were ſeparated, and all toge- 
« ther were thrown to dogs prepared to deyour them. This 
« horrible cruelty produced not the expected ſubmiſſion from 
« any part of the Mahratia government, which it only ani- 
« mated the more to continue the war.” 5.77 

INTo the north ſide of K7//na, in Lat. 16* 20, falls the great 


river Beema, after a courſe of three hundred and fifty miles. 


It riſes at the head of the weſtern Ghauts, parallel to CHoul in the 
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RIVER BEEMA. 


Concan, and not above fifty miles from the ſea. It deſcends 


rapidly towards the ſouth-eaſt. In Lat. 17* 40, it receives a 
ſmall river from the weſt, on the ſouthern banks of which 


ſtands Viſiapour, the capital of the famous kingdom of the ſame 


name, is now poſſeſſed by the Mabrattas, but once was govern- 
ed by its own monarchs, till conquered by Aurengsebe in 1686. 


It was of great extent, and reached to the weſtern ſea, where it 
poſſeſſed the ports of Dabul, Vingorla, and Carapatan. 
THE capital, Yifapour or Vejapour, as it is often called, is ſome 


leagues in circuit, ſeated in a fine but naked country, well wa- 


tered, It makes a ſingular appearance from an adjacent emi- 


nence, filled with numbers of ſmall domes, and one of a majeſtic 


ſize, It was once a city of great ſplendor, and filled with pa- 
laces, moſques, mauſoleums, and public and private buildings 
of great magnificence; many of them are fallen to ruin, and 
give melancholy proofs of its former ſplendor. 1 ſhall not 
attempt to detail them. The palaces of the kings, and accom- 


modations for their attendants, were within a vaſt fort, ſur- 


rounded with a ditch a hundred yards wide ; the depth ap- 
T6. * peared 
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CROCODILE 
(GARRISON, 


THE T uxGget- 


BAD RA. 


City or Bis- 
NAS UR. 


That ſuch garriſons have exiſted I doubt not. 


EASTERN HINDOOSTAN. 


peared to be great, but is now filled with rubbiſh-: within the 
fort is the citadel. Tavernier, p. 72, ſays, that the great ditch 
was filled with crocodiles, by way of garriſon, to prevent all ac. 
ceſs by way of water. Lieutenant Moor, p. 334, has his doubts 
about this, imagining that there never was any water in this foſ,, 
I have read in 
Purchas, ii. p. 1737, that in Pegs, the foſſes of fortified. Places 
were ſtocked with thoſe tremendous animals, not only to keep 
out enemies but to- prevent deſertion. This practice has cer- 
tainly been of great antiquity in ſome parts of India :; Pliny, 
lib. vi. cap. xx. mentions it as uſed in a fair city of the Horata, 
a people I cannot trace: Horatz,” ſays the naturaliſt,.* urbe 
* pulchra foſſis paluſtribus munita, per quas Crocodili humani 
& corporis avidiſſimi, aditum niſi ponte, non dant.” 

TE KViſbna, above and below its conflux with the Beema, i is 
fordable ; and a few miles below its channel is fix hundred 
yards wide, made horrid with the number and rudeneſs of the 
various formed rocks, which are never covered but | in the rainy 
ſeaſon. 

THE Tungebadraà is another vaſt branch of the Kiſbna. It 
falls into it in Lat. 16* 25, and originates extremely ſouth, from 
a doubtful fountain. Towards its lower part it divides into three 
or four ſmall branches, which rife remote from each other; the 


moſt ſouthern is the Coorga Nayrs country; the moſt northern 


from the head of the Ghauts oppoſite to Onore, and ſcarcely 
twenty miles from the ſea, What muſt give this river great 
celebrity, is its having had on its banks, in Lat. 15* 22\, the 
ſplendid city Beejanaggur or Biſnagur. Feriſhta ſays, that it 

9 | 1 Was 
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was founded in 1344 by Belaldeo, king of the Carnatic, which 
in thoſe days included the whole peninſula. It was viſited by 
Ca/ar Frederic, a Venetian traveller, in 1565, and found de- 
ſerted and ruinous, having been ſacked by four confederated 
Mabometan princes two years before, on which its monarch 
lad retired to Penuconda, as before related. Frederick ſays that 
its circumference was twenty -four miles. Mr. Rennel has 


given us a view of its preſent ſtate from Lieutenant Enimit, who 


viſited it in 1792. © On the north-weſt fide of Cormlapour fort,” 


(ſays Mr. Emmit) © diſtant half a mile, there are a great num- 


« her of rugged hills covered with pagodas, which have once 
« been very beautiful. This place has been incloſed in ſtrong 
« ſtone-walls on the eaſt fide, and bounded by the river on the 
« weſt. The circumference of the whole appears to be about 
K eight miles, though I was told much more. Betwixt the im- 
« menſe piles of rocks crowned with pagodas, I traced ſeveral 
« ſtreets from thirty to forty-five yards wide, ſome of them now 


&« producing fine rice: there is one ſtreet remains pretty per- 


6 fect, it is near the S. W. angle of the bounds. It extends about 
« N. E. and S. W. half a mile, and is about thirty-five yards 
&« broad, having colonnades of ſtone on each ſide, and a very 
& Jarge pagoda at the 8. W. end in perfect repair. On the weſt 
„ fide of this ſtreet there is a large mango grove, which is 
4 bounded by the Toombuddra. There are a number of ſtreams 
through theſe ruins, that have formerly been employed to fill 
% great number of canals, the remains of which appear all 
*.over this once delightful place. I enquired of a number of 


people the name of this place, all of whom told me it was 


P 2 | % called 
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« called Allputna. The river at one place at the foot of theſe 


« ruins is only ſixteen yards wide, below which there has been 


« a ſtone bridge.” 


THESE auguſt ruins are in the little Circar of Annagoonch, 


which does not extend above twenty miles around this vaſt city. 
It is very ſingular that that little Circar is now poſſeſſed by a 


lineal deſcendant of Ram-Rajab, the laſt great monarch of Bee. 
jamaggur, and its attendant nations Canarine and Malabar, 


united ſeven hundred years before under the rule of Ki/nendeo, 
Tippoo wiſhed to reſerve this little tract to himſelf, for the ſatis- 
faction of generouſly reſtoring to the deſcendant the ſmall 
relique of the great empire of his anceſtors. He is denied the 


title of Rajah, inſtead of which he has the diminutive Rayee] 
beſtowed on him; this ſuitable to his revenues, which do not 


exceed two lacks of rupees, or twenty-five thouſand pounds 
per annum, with the empty regality of a mint at Annagoonch. 


Aovur fifty miles to the ſouth of Bi/nagur is Sera or Scirra, 
capital of a conſiderable Soubabſbip, till it was reduced by Ayder 


Ali, in conjunction with Bagaletsing king of Adoni. It was 
articled that he ſhould have all the moveable plunder, ſuch as 
cannon, ammunition, 8c. &c. and Ayder remain poſſeſſed of 
the place. The city was taken, and the agreement fulfilled, ſo 
that Ayder remained maſter of an extenſive territory adjacent to 
that of My/ore, of which he was proclamed Soubab. Sera ſtands 
about ſixty miles to the north-weſt of Bangalore. The Marquis 
made the ſoubabſbip of the former the quarters of the Mabrattas, 
at the time their ſervices were not wanted, in the interval be- 
tween his two great campaigns. 


BORDERING 
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BORDERING on the ſouth ſide of the middle part of the Tun- Abox. 
gebedra is the diſtrict of Adoni, its capital of late, a fine city, 
once tributary to Golcondah. Rachore is another diſtrict, which per eng AND 
of late has become the property of the Nigam. Canoul, famed 
for its Nabob, who periſhed aſter Killin g in ſingle combat the 
victorious Nisam. 

Innaconda is another little territory, ſince annexed to his Innacoxva, 
ſucceſſor. Palnaud, with its ſtron g fort Timerycotta, is adjacent PaLnavp, 

| : : | „ TiMERYCOTTA, 
to the eaſt, and now is annexed to the Carnatic. Guntoor is . 
the moſt eaſtern and maritime, hereafter to be mentioned as 
firſt of the northern Circars. 

THESE diſtricts, the laſt excepted, with Sollapour, another to 
the weſt, on the north fide of the Kriſhna, are part of the boun- 
daries of the once potent kingdom of GoLcON DA. It had 
been part of the antient Tellingana, which had in old times ex- 
tended as far as the bower of Viſiapour, and along the coaſt all 
the way from the river Pennar ſouth, to Orixa northward, where 
to this day Mr. Rennel enables me to ſay, that the language of 
Tellingana is {till ſpoken. Golconda, ſince it has been poſſeſſed 
by the Nigam, has been enlarged by the addition of the terri- 
tory of Dow/azabad, ſince named Aurungabad, and alſo part of 
Berar. The Nizam's dominions from ſouth to north are from 
Lat. 15˙ 50, near Canoul, to Lat. 21* 25, near Gawile. The 


greateſt breadth from eaſt to weſt is about three hundred and 
ſeventy miles. 


GoLCONDA, 


THE kingdom of Golconda abounds in corn, rice, cattle, ſheep, Provuce. 
and every neceſſary of life, alſo in fiſh, which are found in the 
numerous rivers, to the formation of which art in no ſmall 


meaſure 
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meaſure contributes. Nature contributes in ſome parts by the 
vaſt hollows between the hills, but the water contained in them 
is increaſed by dams made acroſs. their diſcharges, ſometime 


half a league long. After they are filled up by the rainy ſeaſon, 


the inhabitants introduce the water into the lower country by 
means of ſluices, which ſpreads unſpeakable fertility into the 
ſubjacent grounds. tt 7 

THE capital was antiently named Bagnagor, and afterward: 
Hydrabad, It is the preſent reſidence of its monarch the N. 


Sam; it is a large city. Thevenot ſpeaks of the palace as a mag. 


nificent building, and alſo a place called ' The Four Towers, 


which ſeems deſigned to convey water to the former. Here 


was a citadel of conſiderable ſtren gth ; but after ſeveral aſſault; 


it was, in 1687, taken by a Aureng ebe. The king had retired 
to a fort on an impregnable rock, but doubting the fidelity of 


his troops, appeared before the Mogul in ſilver chains, and ſur- 
rendered himſelf in the moſt abject manner. He was reſtored 
to his dominions; but in a little time the conqueror repented of 


His generoſity, and again took the field. He in perſon en- 
gaged in the ſiege, and fixed his quarters at Hydrabad ; he after- 
wards reſigned the conduct of it to one of his ſons, Sultan 


Asim. The king was {till in his ſtrong fortreſs, which bore the 
name of his kingdom. It ſtood at the diſtance of two leagues 
from the capital; on the ſummit are five round towers: the 
lower defences were ſix miles in circumference, and above them 


others of far greater ſtrength, ſome” of which were cut out 
of the live rock: a breach was effected, but the courage of the 
garriſon was never tried; the king being betrayed by two 0! 


three 


EASTERN HIN DO OSTAN. 
three of his general officers, who i in the night abandoned their 
poſt : the enemy ruſhed in, and a dreadful laughter enſued; 
the king was taken, and treated with great indignity, and being 
brought before Aurengsebe, it is even ſaid that he cauſed him 
to be ſcourged to extort the diſcovery of his treaſure : After 
this the kingdom was annexed to the Mogul empire. 
AMONG the productions of the kingdom of Golconda muſt be 
reckoned that moſt pretious of gems the DIAMOND. The 
Adamas was certainly the ſame with the modern diamond. 
Sr lib. xxxvi. c. 45 is the only author that treats diffuſely of 
: He ſays it was very little known, and only to princes, and 
even to few among them; ; that it was the moſt valuable article 
not only among pretious ſtones, but among every other pro- 
duction of the world: Maximum in rebus humanis non ſolum 
inter gemmas pretium babet Adamas diu non niſi regibus et iis 
admodum paucis copnitus. He ſpeaks of ſix different kinds, 
but none but the firſt is the diamond of the moderns. It was 


| : | ſuppoſed at one time to be found only in gold mines; but he 
WW juſtly obſerves, that thoſe of India were not, and adds with 


great judgment its relation to a cryſtal: from its great hard- 
neſs, its indomita VIS, the Greeks beſtowed on it the name Ada- 
mas; and Adamantine is an epithet frequent Win the Greek 
and Latin poets. 


DI1aMoNDs are found in India chiefly in the provinces of 


Golconda and YVifi ſapour, and in that of Bengal. That of Bundel- 
cund, ſouth of the Jumna, Raolconaa, in Viſi 1apour, and Gandi- 
cotta are famed for their mines, as is Colour in Golconda ; Ma- 
bonuddy river in Oriſ and Berar, the diſtrict on its banks, are 


ſaid 
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EASTERN HINDOOSTAN, 


ſaid to produce diamonds, The diſtrict was Sabaræ of Ptolemy, 
and what is very ſtriking the river Mabanuddy was his Adamas, 


The diamond is found generally in the narrow crevices of the 


rocks, looſe, and never adherent to the ſtony ſtratum, Th, 
miners make uſe of long iron rods, with hooks at the ends, and 
with theſe they pick out the contents of the fiſſures, and waſh 
them in tubs, in order to diſcover the diamonds. In Coylyy 
they dig on a large plain to the depth of ten or fourteen feet; 
near ſixty thouſand people are employed, the men to dig, the 
women and children to carry the earth to the places in which 
it is to be depoſited before the ſearch is made. Tavernier, who 
viſited the ſeveral mines, thus deſcribes the proceſs: 

« AFTER the miners have pitched upon the place where 
« they intend to work, they level another place cloſe by of the 


“ ſame extent, or elſe a little bigger, which they encloſe with x 


« wall about two feet high; in the bottom of that little wall, at 
& the diſtance of every two foot, they make ſmall holes to let in 
c the water, which they ſtop up afterwards till they come to 
& drain out the water again. This done, their labours are pre- 
& ceded by acts of devotion, and a very ſimple feaſt. When 
ce that is over the men fall to digging, the women and children 
« to carry the earth to the place prepared in that manner as] 
have already deſcribed : they dig ten, twelve, and ſometimes 
e fourteen foot deep, but when they come to any water they 
leave off. All the earth being carried into the place before- 
& mentioned, the men, women, and children, with pitchers, 
„throw the water which is in the drains upon the earth, let 


te ting it ſoak. for two or three days, according to the hardnel 
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EASTERN HIN DOOSTAN. 


« of it, till it come to be a kind of batter, then they open the 
„ holes in the wall to let out the water, and throw on more 
« water ſtill till all the mud be waſhed away, and nothing left 
« but the ſand : after that they dry it in the ſun, and then they 
« winnow the ſand in little winnows as we winnow our corn. 


« The ſmall duſt flies away, the great remains, which they pour 


& out again upon the ground. 

« THE earth being thus winnowed, they ſpread it t with 2 
cc kind of rake as thin as they poſſibly can, then with a wooden 
6 inſtrument, like a pavior's rammer, about half a foot wide at 
« the bottom, they pound the earth from one end to the other 
« two or three times over; after that they winnow it again, 
ce then, and ſpreading it at one end of the van, for fear of loſing 
« any of the earth, they look for the diamonds.” | 


THE king was proprietor of the mines; ta him the mer- 
- chants pay a tribute for liberty of digging, and alſo two per 
cent. for all they buy. The Banians are the great traders of 


the country. 


DIAMONDS are alſo fownn in the gravel or ſand of rivers 
waſhed out of their beds, and carried down with the ſtream. 


The river Gouel, near Soumelpour, i is the moſt noted and the moſt 
antient. 


Marco Polo, in p. 144 of his travels, mentions a wondrous 


way of getting theſe ſtones: He ſays that they are found in cer- 
tain vallies of India, environed with rude mountains, almoſt in- 
acceffible by reaſon of rocks and precipices ; theſe again terrific 
from the number of great ſerpents, and of white eagles, which 


make theſe reptiles their prey: diamonds alſo cover their bottom. 
Vol. II. 
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PiTT's DrA- 


EASTERN HINDOOSTAN. 


In order to attain the valuable objects, the merchants with great 
labor aſcend the mountains, and fling into the valley great 
pieces of fleſh, the eagles inſtantly ſeize and carry them into 
their neſts, with quantities of diamonds ſticking to them; they 
follow the eagle, and collect all they can find, but it ſometimez 
happens that the birds ſwallow the ſtones with the meat; the 
merchants watch the rooſting places, and recover the diamond, 
which they find in the droppings. Part of this fable is adopted 
by the author of the Arabian Nights Tales, the * book in 
which it ought to be found. 

I SHALL not detain: my reader longer than to give him the 
fize of two of the moſt capital ſtones yet ever found ; the one 


' graced the hat of the two laſt monarchs.of France on days of 


ſtate. It is known by the name of the Regent, having been 
purchaſed by the Duke of Orleans in the minority of Louis XV. 
Its weight in the rough was 4ro carats, when cut 133, or I70z.; 
the cutting coſt £.4,500; the chips were worth . 8, ooo; the 
diamond duſt uſed in cutting it coſt . 1,400: This had been 
the property of Thomas Pitt, governor of Fort St. George, whom 
Pope charges with coming by the diamond in the following 
manner, expreſſed in his admirable hiſtory of Sir Balaam: 


Aſleep and naked as an Indian lay, 

An honeſt factor ſtole the gem away; 

He pledg'd it to the knight, the knight had wit, 
So kept the diamond, and. the rogue was bit. 


I HAVE little doubt but the poet in this inſtance, as in many 
n gave way to bis Warn humour, and having caught at 


ſome 


EASTERN HIN DOOSTAN. 


fome ill- founded ſtory, gave it full credit. Piit was very much 
hurt by the lines, and on his death-bed made a declaration that 
he bought it of a Brabmin for L. 20, 400; that was not thought 
ſufficient, a farther vindication was given in his funeral ſer- 
mon. It is ſaid that %. 80,000 had been offered for it by a pri- 
vate perſon ; the price given by the Regent was L. 135,000. 
TAE Empreſs of Ruſſia had a {till larger gem, one of the 
weight of 193 carats when cut. This had been the property 


of an American, who ſold it to Count Or/off for C. 104, 166, and 


the favorite beſtowed it on his Imperial miſtreſs. 
WE now deſcend out of Go/conda, and croſſing the Kifinah 


enter on a part of a new ſovereignty, a ſmall diſtrict called the 
Guntoor, poſſeſſed in 1780 by Nigam Ah, ſon to the famous 
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Nizam al Muluc, whom I have before mentioned to have borne 


ſo diſtinguiſhed and diſloyal a part in the ruinous invaſion of 
Hindooftan, by Kouli Khan, in 1739. This was an unfortunate 


- interruption of our line of coaſt, as it lies between us and what 


are called the northern Circars, but this has lately been ceded 


to us. It is now reckoned among the northern Circars, which 
comprehends the Guntoor, Condappily, Ellore, Rajamunadry, and 


Cicacole, a narrow maritime tract of vaſt extent, and the great- 


eſt part running direct north by eaſt, 
_ From Knab point the land turns a few miles to the north- 


eaſt, and finiſhes with that of Dzvi, projecting from an iſle 


formed by the river: This, with another point about fifty miles 
diſtant, makes a fine ſemilunar bay, a tract now divided between 


Condapilly and Ellore. Almoſt immediately within point Div, 
in the Circar Condapilly, lies Maſſulipatam, in Lat. 16* 8' 30", in 
the diſtrict called by Ptolemy, Meſſolig. From hence,” ſays 


Q 2 he, 
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he,“ ſhips bound for the Aurea Cher/oneſus, or peninſula of 
« Malacca, took their departure.” Prior to the riſe of Madras, 
this place was the great emporium of the eaſtern coaſt of Hi. 
dootan; it was at that time an independent port, and frequented 
by Engli/h, and veſſels of other nations. The coaſt is low, bot- 
tom 00zy, and the tide riſes about four feet. The Ea India 
Pilot and D' Apres make the Kihinab divide into three branches, 
and form three iflands, on the moſt northern of which ſtands Aa 
ſulipatam. Patam always fignifies a city; here, poſſibly, that of 
Meſfolia might have ſtood: it was antiently an emporium fa- 
mous for its commerce, being happy in a harbour capable of 
receiving ſhips of pretty conſiderable burden, and the only one 
from Cape Comorin to this place that could receive one of three 
hundred tons; its trade is chintz, and painted cloth, 7. e. calli- 
coes; its dyes are famous all over Iadia, produced. from a 
plant, Hamilton, i. 370, calls Shaii, growing on the grounds 
overflown by the ſpring-tides :: it is alfo famed all over 19a for 
its ſnuff, of the moſt exquiſite flavor. The Mogy/ had in Ha- 
Milton's time a cuſtom-houſe here; we, our factory, which was 
built with zce&rwood ; we coveted ſomewhat more, our ambition 


Was conqueſt. The French got the ſtart of us, and in 1750 took 


the town by ſurpriſe, by means of a force ſent from Pondicherry®. 
M. Buff concerted the plan, the ableſt officer the French ever 
had in India, next to La Bourdonnais; they did not profit of 
their fucceſs more than a few years, for in April, in the year 
1759, we again poſſeſſed the place 1. 

THE northern boundary of the bay of Maſtulipatam is, like 


* Orme, i. p. 146. + Same, ii, p. p. 480. 489. 


the 
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the other, compoſed of low iſlands, formed by the diſcharge 

into the ſea of the great river Godavery, or Gonga Godavery, the wel Gopa- 
Tyndis of Ptolemy. It riſes within a hundred miles from the 

weſtern ſea, and nearly in the parallel of St. John's point; it 

performs a courſe of above ſix hundred miles, of which about | 

two-thirds are-navigable for boats of one ton and a half burden. 

Not remote from its ſource is Naſir Turmeck. The waters of 

the river, which is here named Gungu, are eſteemed. peculiarly 

ſacred, and are the great reſort of pilgrims to perform their 

ablutions.. It ſoon after enters the Nizam's dominions, and | 


croſſes obliquely ſouth-weſterly till it reaches the borders 


of Berar. About twenty-two miles from the river, in Lat. 19˙ 

45 Long. 75 53 eaſt, ſtands Aurungabad, built by Aureng- AuxuxoAnNb. 

gebe, not far from Dow/atabad,. on the borders of a lake. Ja- 

vernier, ii. p. 61, viſited it in 1645, at which time the emperor 

was employed in building a magnificent moſque and monument 

and Choultry in honor of his firſt wife: the marble for the 

two firſt was brought from Labore, a journey of four months. 

Tavernier met with not fewer than three hundred. waggons 

loaden with the blocks, the leſt drawn by twelve oxen:. This 

place was long after its foundation conſidered. as. the. capital of. 

the country. | 
Dowlatavad, or Deogire, till the riſe of the former had been DowLartazap. 


F the chief city. The fortreſs is ſeated on. a lofty mountain, 


icemingly inacceſſible: the city ſtands at the foot, and only a 
te miles from Aurungabad. | 
Tur pagodas of Elora are a very ſmall diſtance from Doꝛola- Pacopas os 


| ELLoRa, 
dad, they reſemble the ſubterraneous work at Elephbania; ſee hy 
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vol. i. p. 96, but infinitely ſuperior in extent. Thevenot, who 
viſited them, ſays, that they reached above two leagues, 3 
matchleſs aſſemblage of Pagodus, temples, and chapels, ſup- 
ported by columns, and covered with ſtatues of coloffal ſize, but 
of bad ſculpture, being of great antiquity, and the work of the 
early Hindoos. 

ON deſcending the Godavery, 1 in Lat. 18* 50, Long. 78 12 eaſt, 
the great river Mansorab empties itſelf in the former; it ori- 
ginates very: far to the weſt, not a hundred and forty miles from 


Bombay, at a ſmall diſtance from Abmednagur, a large city, noted 


for the death of Aurengsebe, in 1707. The river has a ſouth- 
weſterly courſe, and the names of many places on its banks 


unnoticed in hiſtory, till we arrive at Beder, in Lat. 17 50. 
_ Thevenot, who viſited it about the year 1666, calls it the capital of 


Tellingena. It is a great city, encompaſſed with brick-walls, em- 
battled, and with towers equidiſtant. The artillery had mouths 


three feet wide. Nigam, in the late My/ore war, brought ſome 
of them into the field; they were of an enormous length, and 


each required a hundred oxen to draw it, they were uſeleſs 
oſtentatious: till the year 1657, Beder was governed by its own 
princes. Aurengzebe added it to his own empire after a ſhort 
Hege. It was then governed by an old officer of great fidelity, 
who rejected every eſſay of the emperor to corrupt him; when 
a practicable breach was made, the ſignal given for an affault; 


by the fall of a rocket near the magazine it blew up, when it 


was covered with the garriſon, who had aſſembled on it to repel 
the enemy : the greater part periſhed, with the governor and 
his three ſons, and numbers of the aſſailants. The city proved 
a rich 


2 
i. 
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x rich booty, being at this time the depòôt of great part of 


the treaſure of the young ſovereign Adil, who was ſoon after 


of victory. 

IN Lat. 17” 200, the Godavery receives into its channel the 
great river Bain Gonga, which flows from different thort courſed 
ſtreams from the foot of the Godwanah chain, and runs above 
four hundred miles nearly fouth, and moſtly through unknown 
land, till it is loſt in- the former ninety miles from the a. 

ON the Kanhar, which falls into the ſouthern fide of the 
Godavery, in Lat. 215; about ſeventy miles from the conflux, 
ſtands Nagpour, the capital of Berar, or the dominions of Moo- 
dajee Boonſlab, chief of. the eaſtern: Mabrattas; his country is 
that of Berar and Onixa. The firſt appears in the map almoſt 
a blank, perhaps a foreſt nearly. impervious, and-of courſe un- 
known. Nagpour is ſmall, and almoſt defenceleſs, the chieftain's 
treaſure being depoſited in a ſtrong hold called Gaile, about a 
hundred and twenty miles from it. This practice is common 


riſes into ſmall hills, and is well cultivated. 
I SHALL not omit that about ſixty miles to the N. W. of this 
capital is another, Deogire, the antient capital of Godevanab, and 


ſon of Feroſe II. in 1293, Ramdeo fought with, but was defeated 


obtained peace, but. on moſt exorbitant terms. Ramdeo's ſon, 
We ith a ſtrong army, attempted to releaſe his father from the 


the reſidence of the Rajah Ramdeo. It was attacked by Alla, 


- by him before one of the gates of the city; and ſoon after his 
retreat into the citadel was obliged to ſubmit to the victor, and 


condition, 


taken, and the name of Beder changed to Ziferabad, or the city 
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to many other Indian princes. The land. around the capital 
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condition, was again defeated, and forced again to purchaſe 
peace on the moſt rigorous articles; and Alla retired with tres. 
ſures ineſtimable: Whether it continued its independency does 


not appear. 
D FROM the conflux of the Bain Gonga to the head of the Deli, 
Gobavkkr. of the Godavery is above fifty miles; it is thirty-five miles from 


the head to the ſea, is called the Iſle of Nagur, comprehend; 
only five hundred ſquare miles, yet is of greater value, in pro- 
portion to its extent, than any other ſpot in the eaſt, without 
exceptin g'the famous Delta of Egypt. This, and the Delta of the 
Kiſinab, are, like thoſe of the Nile, of vaſt fertility, enriched by 
the ſoil brought down by the annual inundations, The banks 
of the firſt (within the mountains) are covered with immenſe 
Tezx Trees. foreſts of Tek trecs; when the wood is floated down, the ſhips 
built with it are launched in the following ſingular manner: 

« THE ſhip or veſſel is built with her keel parallel to the 
<« ſhore, and as it may happen from 200 to 300 feet from low 
< water mark: when completed, ſhe. is placed on two ſtrong. 
pieces of timber called dogs (in the nature of a ſledge of enor- 
„„ mous dimenſions) and on theſe a ſort of moveable cradle is 
& conſtructed, to keep the veſſel upright : two long Palms 
< trees, as levers of the ſecond kind, are then applied to the end 
of the dogs, and by means of theſe Powers they, together 
with the veſſel that reſts on them, are gradually puſhed for- 
% wards over a platform of logs, until they arrive at the lowel 
„pitch of low water, or as far beyond it as the levers can be 
c uſed. Tackles are applied to the ends of the levers to increale 


« the Per; the fulcrums are wreaths of ropes faſtened t0 
e the 
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« the logs on which the veſſel ſlides, and are removed forwards 


« to the veſſel to prevent her from fliding too rapidly, and 
« theſe are gradually let out as ſhe advances. 


« IT is commonly the work of two days to tranſport the 


te yeſſel to the margin of low water. If the tide does not riſe 
« high enough to float her from thence (which it ſeldom does 
« if the veſſel be of any conſiderable burden) part of the cradle 


« is taken away, and the ſhip left chiefly to the ſupport of the 
« cables till high water, when they are ſuddenly let go, and the 
« yeſſel falls on her ſide, and with the fall diſengages herſelf 


« from the remains of the cradle, and at the ſame time plunges 
« into deep water. A ſhip of 500 tons has been launched in this 
« manner *. 

THE Circar of Rajabmundry, the fourth from the ſouth, is 
divided into three parts by the great forks or branches which 


form the famous iſle of Nagur. Then commences the long 


Circar Chicacole : Its length from the borders of Rajahmunary 
to Chilka lake is two hundred and ſeventy miles, bordering 


on the coaſt from end to end, by ſandy waſtes, three miles in 


| breadth; beyond that is a plain, according to Mr. Greville, 
riſing nowhere above twenty-five feet from the ſea, and ex- 
tending thirty-five miles inland, in many parts indented by 
the range of wooded mountains which bound the whole of 
the weſtern border. A ſmall part is in cultivation, the reſt con- 
fiſts of woods, waters, towns, and barren waſtes. Numbers of 
rivers run direct from the hills to the ſea, and ſeveral as natural 


0 * Mr. Rennel, p. 167. 
VoL. II. e diviſions 


« as ſhe advances: two cables, from the land fide, are faſtened 
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diviſions to the little diſtricts. The fertility of many parts] is 
owing to tanks, and canals from them, diſtributing water to ya. 
rious parts. The climate of this and other CIrcars is exceſſively 

hot, and Coup de Soleil frequent and fatal: the bill fever is alſo 


very deſtructive. 


FROM the ſouthern end of the wooded mountains of this 
Circar, commences a barren lofty chain inacceſſible almoſt to 
mankind: it runs nearly due weſt to the borders of Berar, fifty 


miles, then turns ſhort, and continues a direct parallel to this 


Circar, till it comes oppoſite to the northern extremity ; it then 
curves eaſtward, and with the Chilła lake forms an impenetra- 
ble barrier to the north. T2 
TE manufactures of the Circars are various; the different 
kinds of cotton, the muſlins of Chicaco/e, the beautiful woollen 
carpets of Ellore, and filks of Burrampore, from raw materials 
from Bengal and China, and the bay ſalt exported to Madras, 
which alone amounts in value to » lacks of rupees, 
r 

THE Circars were granted to the French by the Nizam, in 
1753. The celebrated M. Buſh, equally great in the capital as 
in the field, headed their army, and by attending his highneſs 
had full opportunity of influencing his councils. His firſt 
campaign opened with exploits full of horrors, and undertaken 
by party motives, againſt a brave and potent Polygar. The 
country is governed by thoſe chieftains of the wooded and 
mountainous regions, who, like the Britiſb petty princes of old, 
live in their ſtrong holds and towns buried in the depth of 


woods. We are told by Mr. Orme, that the power of ſome could 
extend 


EASTERN HINDOOSTAN, 


extend to the raiſing three thouſand men ; one of them, in a 


former war, joined either the Engliſb or French diſputants about 
their wrongful poſſeſſions with that number. All the people 


of this part of India are Hindoos, and retain the old religion 
with all its ſuperſtition : This makes the pagodas here much 


more numerous than in any other part of the peninſula; their 
form too is different, being chiefly buildings of a cylindrical or 
round tower ſhape, with their tops either pointed or truncated 


at the ſummit, and ornamented with ſomething eccentrical, 
but frequently with a round ball, ſtuck on a ſpike : this ball 
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ſeems intended to repreſent the ſun, an emblem of the deity of 


the place; ſometimes two or more are united, ſometimes they 
are ſingle. 
THE Polygars of this country value themſelves highly on 


their antient deſcent, and eſteem themſelves the firſt of Hindoos 
next to the Brabmins, and equal to the Raipoots. The diſtrict 


of each chieftain is generally about twenty ſquare miles ; they 
have many little towns and forts, beſides ; they have here one 


fort in the moſt difficult part of the country, intended as the 
_ laſt retreat of the Po/ygar and all his blood. It is ſeated in the 


center of the mountainous foreſt, and acceſſible only by a nar- 
row winding path, of the width capable of receiving only three. 
men abreaſt, and five miles in length, and every turning 
guarded by works. Mr. Orme, ii. 255, deſcribes the fort. In 
1757, Rangarao poſſeſſed that of Bobrlee, in Chicacole, about 
140 miles to the N. W. of YVizigapatam : His neighbor, the 
Rajab Vizeramrauze, wiſhed his deſtruction, but was too cow- 
ardly to attack him ; by ſome plauſible arguments he per- 
„ R 2 ſuaded 


Pol ve As. 


PoLYGAR of 
BoBILEE. 
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ſuaded M. Buſy, then in the neighborhood, to remove the hated j 
rival. The French general marched with part of his forces, and j 
with infinite difficulty inveſted the fort. The Polygar and his 
garriſon fought with the indignant ferocity of wild beaſts, de. 
fending their dens and families, and boldly ſtriving to over. 
throw the ſcaling ladders at the certain expence of their lives, 

Rangarao ſeeing that no hopes were left, aſſembled his prin. 
cipal men, told them there was no hopes of defending the fort, 
and that it was immediately neceſſary to preſerve their wives 
and children from the violation of Europeans, and the more 
ignominious authority of Y:2eramrauge, A number called 
without diſtinction, ſummoned to perform the horrid Joar; 
they proceeded, every man with a torch, his lance, and poi- 

gnard, to the habitations in the middle of the fort, to which 
they ſet fire indiſcriminately, plying the flame with ſtraw pre- 
pared with pitch and brimſtone, and every man ſtabbed, with- 
out remorſe, the woman or child whichſoever attempted to 
eſcape the flame or ſuffocation, to the amount of near five 
hundred: not the helpleſs infant, clinging to the boſom of its 
mother, ſaved the life of either from the hand of the huſband 
and father. The utmoſt exceſſes, whether of revenge or rage, 
were exceeded by the atrocious prejudices which dictated and 
performed this horrible ſacrifice ; the maſſacre being finiſhed, 
thoſe who accompliſhed it returned, like men agitated by the 
furies, to die themſelves on the walls. Rangarao was in that 
inſtant killed by a muſquet-ball, after which his friends, at- 
tempting to revenge his death, fell with the moſt deſperate 
valour; 
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EASTERN HIN DOOST AN. 
valour; nor in the laſt agony would they reſign their poignard 
but into the hands of death. | 

Tux ſlaughter of the conflict being completed, another, 
much more dreadful, preſented itſelf in the area below. The 


tranſport of victory loſt all its joy; all gazed on one another 
with ſilent aſtoniſhment and remorſe, and the fierceſt could not 


refuſe a tear to the deplorable deſtruction ſpread before them. 


Whilſt contemplating it, an old man leading a boy was per- 
ceived advancing from a diſtant receſs; he was welcomed with 
much attention and reſpect, and conducted by the crowd to 
Mr. Law, to whom he preſented the child with theſe words: 
« This is the ſon of Rangarao, whom I have preſerved againſt 
« his father's will.” Another emotion now ſucceeded, and the 
preſervation of this infant was felt by all as ſome alleviation to 
the horrible cataſtrophe of which they had been the unfortu- 
nate authors, The tutor and child were immediately ſent to 
M. Buſy, who having heard of the condition of the fort, would 
not go into it, but remained in his tent, where he received the 
ſacred captives with the humanity of a guardian appointed by 
the ſtrongeſt claims of nature, and immediately commanded 
patents to be prepared, appointing the ſon lord of the territory 
which he had offered his father in exchange for the diſtricts of 


Bobilee, and ordered them to be ſtrictly guarded in the camp 


from the malevolence of enemies. 


VENGEANCE moſt ſpeedily overtook Yizeramraugze, the au- 


thor of the dire tragedy. Four of the ſoldiers of Rangarao, on 
ſeeing him fall, concealed themſelves in an obſcure part of the 


fort till night was far advanced; they dropped down the walls, 


and 
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and paſſed unſuſpected through the quarters of Vizcramraune 
and concealed themſelves in an adjacent thicket, in which they 
lay concealed two days; on the third, two of them quitted their 


Engliſh factories, and quickly reduced Vizigapatam, which 
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retreat, and creeping on the ground reached his tent: they 
entered at the back, and finding him aſleep, ſtabbed him in 
thirty-two places : his groans brought in the centinels, but the 
murderers, regardleſs of their own ſafety, cried out, pointing to 
the body: „Look here! we are ſatisfied!“ They were in- 
ſtantly ſhot, and mangled after they had fallen. Had they 
failed, the other two, who had remained in the foreſt, were 
bound by the ſame oath with their comrades to perform the 
deed, or periſh in the attempt. | 
COLONEL Fullarton, in 1782, attacked a Polygar fort, 1 think 
in Tinevelly, and forced his way through every difficulty, cut- 
ting a paſlage through a vaſt depth of woods to the center fort. 
His attempt was crowned with ſucceſs, unattended with the 
horrors which accompanied M. Buhs victory. | 
M. Buſy purſued his ſucceſs. The other Poꝶgars, terrified 
with the fate of the chieftain of Bobilee, ſubmitted, and paid 
the demanded tribute. He then turned his arms againſt the 


quickly ſurrendered, the garriſon being unequal to the extent 
of the works. Buſy behaved with the utmoſt generoſity. It 
was ſoon after recovered, by the ceſſion of the Rajah to whom 
it had been intruſted. Mofſulipatam, and our other ſettlements, 
were quickly reduced. Buſſ was recalled by Lally, jealous of 
his fame. He was ſucceeded by the Marquis de Conflans, and 


oppoſed by a moſt able officer, Colonel Forde, ſent by Clive, then 
governor 
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governor of Bengal. The Freneb were far ſuperior to our 
forces, but by ſuperior valour and ſuperior conduct they ſunk 
before us. Forde gained a deciſive victory at Peddipore, in Ra- 
jabmundiy: he purſued his ſucceſs, took Maſſulipatum, with 
M. Conflans, who ſurrendered at diſcretion; and ſuch was the 
end of that ill-fated name. This, with the capture of Gangam, 


in December 1759, put an end to the French empire in the 


Circars. 

WE ſhall now purſue the line of coaſt to the extremity of the 
Circars,—Let us premiſe, that it trends faſt to the north-eaſt as 
far as Cape Palmiras, in Orixa. We will reſume our route 
from the mouth of the ſouthern branch of the Godavery, paſs 


by point Gordewarnea, the northern branch, and purſue our 


courſe to Vigigapatam, a fortified place, ſeated in Lat. 17* 400. 
It has a confiderable trade in the cotton manufactures ; hemp is 
alſo collected, but not in conſiderable quantities, and uſed in 
making a coarſe kind of ſacks. A moſt ſingular affair hap- 


pened here, very worthy to be recorded: In the latter end of 
the laſt century, the Nabob of Chicacole attempted to ſurpriſe 


this place; he got into the factory with twenty or thirty attend- 
ants: the alarm being given, Mr. Richard Holden, a reſolute 
young gentleman, ran down ſtairs with his fuſee in his hand, 
and his bayonet ſcrewed on its muzzle, and preſenting it to the 


Nabob's breaſt, told him, in the Endoo language (which he was 


maſter of) that he was welcome, but if any of his attendants 
offered the leſt incivility, his life ſhould anſwer for it. The 
Nabob was aſtoniſhed at the reſolution and bravery of the young 


gentleman, and ſat down to conſider a little; Mr. Holden keep- 
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here; they are nouriſhed by the prieſts with boiled rice and 


BIMLIPATAM» 


ChicAcorLE. 


CALINGAPA- 
TAM. 


GAN IAM. 


INDIAN PRLIAPUs. 


| Pliny ſays, that monarch had always ſeven hundred ready to 
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ing the muzzle of his piece ſill at his breaſt, and one of the 
Nabo#'s ſervants ſtandin g all the while behind Mr. Holden with 
a dagger's point cloſe to his back; ſo they had a conference of 
half an hour long in thoſe ſingular circumſtances, and then the 
Nabob thought fit to retire, full of wonder and admiration of ſo 
daring a courage. | 

NEAR the town, on a little mountain, is a Pagoda dedicated to 
the worſhip of Monkies, of which many hundreds are bred 


other food; they regularly aſſemble at meal time, and after- 
wards diſperſe. 'This reſpect 1s doubtleſsly paid to theſe fan. 
taſtic animals in memory of the famous Ape god. 

Bimlipatam is a ſmall Dutch factory. About forty miles far— 
ther ſtands Chicacole, the antient Cocala, and former capital of 
the Circar, and reſidence of the Rajah. A little farther ſtands 
Calingapatam, remarkable for retaining the antient name of the 
people, the Calingæ; and poſſibly it might have been the capi- 
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tal, and poſſibly the place at which the elephants were landed, 
as A/ian relates, from the Iſle of Ceylon, and ſold to the king of 
the country, which was called Partbalis, ſee vol. i. p. 185, 
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march at an hour's warning. Ganjam, in Lat. 19 22,, is rich in 
rice and ſugar-canes, and in Hamilton's time much ſugar, 
both white and brown, was made in the neighborhood ; which 
produces alſo bees-wax and fticlac, and tolerably good iron: 
there are beſides ſeveral kinds of cotton manufactures. | 
HERE is a Pagoda to the Indian Priapus, their god Gopalſami. 
The obſcene deity is repreſented both in ſculpture and painting 
| IN 
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in the moſt filthy manner, and figures of males and females 


verence is paid to Gopal/ama in places innumerable along this 
coaſt; he is often carried in proceſſion followed by troops of 
virgins and married women, who worſhip and kiſs the inſignia 
of the god to deprecate ſterility. Theſe are comparatively bar- 
barians. What ſhall we ſay to the Roman matrons, who per- 
formed the ſelf- ſame ceremonies, or what ſhall we ſay to the 
proſtitution of the fine arts, which could exhauſt their {kill in 
the grofleſt repreſentations of the Oy" of "NP belonging 
to the filthy deity. 

THE great Chilka lake bounds the Circars on the north ; it 
ſeems formed like that of Pullicate, by an overwhelming of the 


proſpect, diverſified with woods, iſlands, and mountains, and 
ſmall veſſels perpetually in motion : it is the diviſion between 


the kingdom of Orixa. Here begins the wildeſt part of the 
vaſt foreſts which ſpread along the back of the Circar moun- 
tains, and the unknown parts of Berar. 

Now commences the once great kingdom of Or:xa, the ſeat 
of the Gangaride Calinge, diſcovered in the time of Pliny. In 
lib. vi. c. 19, he ſays it was alſo called Partbalis, and the king 
was a moſt potent monarch ; he could bring into the field ſe- 
venty thouſand foot, a thouſand horſe, and five hundred ele- 
phants; his numerous ſubjects followed different occupations ; - 


tome cultivated the ground, others were manufacturers, and 
W 8 


are repreſented in every variety of indecency. The ſame ſpe- 
cies of Pagoda, the ſame diſguſting ſculpture, and the ſame re- 


ſea, and like that it has its iſles. It affords a moſt agreeable 


the Circars and the province of Caztack, the moſt ſouthern in 


others 
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others were merchants, who exported to various parts the arti. 
cles of commerce; ſome were a wild and a ſavage race. This 
agrees with the modern account of the nations to the weſt, for 
ſome are in a high ſtate of civilization, others fo wretched az 


not to have any covering but a wiſp of ſtraw to cover their 


nakedneſs. The firſt diſtinction may comprehend our northern 
Circars, or provinces, a tract extending from the Godavery to 


the lake of Chilta, a ſpace of about three hundred and forty 


miles, and not exceeding in breadth more than from twenty 
to ſeventy-five miles. A little beyond that 1s a line of moun. 
tains running equidiſtant from the ſea (about ſixty or ſeventy 
miles inland) the whole length of the Circars. Theſe are 
cloathed with thick foreſts of Bamboo and other trees, ſo as to 
be impervious to any army in more than four or five places, 
and even 1n thoſe paſſes may be defended by a hundred men 
againſt the moſt numerous force; could M. Buffy have ſecured 
his conqueſts by ſea, they would have been inacceſſible from 
the land. The whole country far to the weſt is little known, 
is bounded by many civilized nations; others in the wild ftate 
above deſcribed, others, perhaps ſimilar, form the vaſt blank 
even 1n the beſt maps. 

THE part which comprehends the preſent kingdom of Ori, 
is a vaſt plain, in twenty parts moraſſy, in others traverſed by 
chains of hills from north to ſouth, and watered with rivers, 
running from weſt to eaſt, irregularly branching. This king- 
dom was once independent, but when it was added to the 
Mogul empire, it was placed in the Soubahb/bip of Bengal, and is 


mentioned as ſuch in the Ayeen Akberry, ii. 16, which allo fays 
| | | hat 
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that the periodical rains laſt eight months ; that the men are 
effeminate, and anoint themſelves with oil of Sandal wood, and 
the women dreſs themſelves with leaves of trees, cloathing 
only their lower parts. All the people of this internal country, 


being aborigines, retain the primzval ſuperſtition of the old 


religion. 


Tux Black Pepper has of late been diſcovered in part of Brack Pzres. 
| this country. The Ayeen ſays it has the Betel leaf, which is 
chewed by the natives: the ſame book alſo celebrates the 
beauty of its flowers. | 
Docrok Daren, in his elegant poem The Loves of the Plants, 
giving a looſe to fancy, places in this province, among the great- 
eſt and moſt magnificent of the foreſt, K/einhovia Hoſpita, 
Cati Marus, Rumpb. Amboin, iii. tab. cxiii. a tree of ſmall 
growth: This is a native of Amboina, deſcribed and figured by 
Rumphius only, who ſpeaks of it as a very deſpicable tree. In 
fact, the introduction muſt be vindicated, for the pleaſure we 


may receive from the following beautiful lines : 


Gigantic nymph, the fair Kleimbovia reigns, 


The grace and terror of Orixa's plains : 


Ober her warm cheek the bluſh of beauty ſwims, 
And nerves Herculean bend her ſinewy limbs. 
With frolic eye ſhe views th' affrighted throng, 
And ſhakes the meadows as ſhe towers along ; 


With playful violence diſplays her charms, 
And bears her trembling lover in her arms. 
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Gum Lac has been diſcovered to have been produced from In 
inſect which is found in abundance on the mountains of the 
back of this country. We are indebted for this uſeful diſcovery 
to Doctor William Roxburgh, who has long been reſident at 
Samulcotta, in the Circar of Rajahmunary, and in 1791 com- 
municated to the Royal Society a moſt clear account of the in. 
ſect, and its operation. The following extract of which is bor- 
rowed from vol. Ixxxi. p. 228, in the original attended by an 
excellent plate. It was an inſect unknown by Linneus, but is 
deſcribed by Doctor Roxburgh, under the name of Cherme; 
Lacca. This, like the bee, forms cells, pentagons, hexagons, 
and irregular figures, which at Samulcotta, in Orixa, the Doc- 
tor's reſidence, are affixed to the branches of the Mimo/a cinerea, 
the Mimoſa glauca of Keanig, and a new ſpecies, called by the 
Gentoos, Conda Corinda. The inſets are very ſmall, they firſt 
appear iſſuing out of the cells fix legged and wingleſs, and are 
amazingly active and lively; each cell contains about a hundred, 
The eggs they proceed from are lodged in the cells in a deep 
red liquor: theſe are the females; the males are winged, and 
are not in proportion in number to the females more than one 
to five thouſand, but they are four or five times their ſize. The 
eggs and the liquor they are lodged in give a moſt beautiful 
red. Doctor Roxburgh acknowleges that the ſubject from Wn 
which the materials of the cells 1s collected is as yet unknown. I 

Lac is brought over to Europe in three forms, adhering to 4 
the ſticks with the cells and inſects, prepared in form of cakes, 
or in ſmall grains, or /eed lac, which is the inſect advanced into 


a pupa ſtate. This drug was once uſed in medicine in diſorders 
of 
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of the gums, proceeding from colds or ſcorbutic habits; but 
the uſes are now confined to the making of ſealing-wax, or for 
dying. Gerard, p. 1534, gives a figure of a {tick of the tree, 
and the /ac adhering, and ſuppoſes it to be the Luch of Avicen, 
the Cancamum of Dioſcorides. 

IN the Circars is found that elegant climbing plant the 
Pergularia odoratiſima. Smith's Icones, Pl. Rarior. tab. xvi. 
Flos Siamicus, Rumph. Amboin. Appendix, p. 58, tab. xxvi. 
a flower ſmall, but of moſt exquiſite ſcent. 

I GIVE up all hopes of acquiring any knowlege of the trees 
of Orixa. I ſhall content myſelf with giving, from the admira- 
ble botaniſt Doctor Roxburgh, as I have done in reſpect to the 
trees of Coromandel, a ſelect number of thoſe of the C7rcars, no 
longer comprehended as part of the antient kingdom long ſince 
ſeparated from them. 

Tat Mimuſops hexandra is a great tree, growing on the 
uncultivated mountains. The wood is exceſſively heavy and 
hard, and uſed by the waſher-women to beetle their cloths. 
Ce/alpina ſappan, a valuable tree, of great magnitude, and 
very thorny. Its uſe in dying a cheap red is great, mixed with 
the chay-root : it ſeems of the ſame quality as Brasiletto. Doc- 
tor Roxburgh makes great uſe of the young trees in the pepper 
plantations for the vines to climb up. In a few years they will 
attain ſize enough to be cut and ſent to market. 
Swietenia febrifuga, a very large tree, growing on the moun- 
tains of Rajabmundry. The wood hard, heavy, and of a dull 
red; it is moſt durable, therefore uſed in all the timber work 


of 
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of the pagodas; a decoction of the bark dyes browns of various 

ſhades : poſſibly, from the trivial, it is uſeful in fevers, 

Tas, XXIII. Ailanthus excelſa, a tree which grows to an immenſe ſize. It 
inhabits the open vallies. The timber is white and light, and 
ſerves for the fiſhing Catamarans. 

Tas, XXV. Sterculia colorata, a great tree, growing on the mountains; 


ſheds its leaves in the cold or wet ſeaſon. 
Tas, XXXIIL Taria ceraſoides, a great tree, ſupplying — uſeful to the 
natives. | 
Tas, XXXV, Uvaria tomentoſa and /utea, reinarkatie only for ROY ſize, 


HAST but may add to the magnificence of the ſylvan ſcenery. 


Tas. XLVII. Dioſpyros melanoxylon, grows a vaſt ſize, particularly the male 
tree; an ebony. The centre of the large trees only is black, and 
valuable, The outſide timber is white and ſoft, often eaten by 
inſects, which leave the black untouched ; ſheds its leaves in the 

cold ſeaſon. | 

Tan TE: Nauclea cordifolia, a Seest tree, furniſhes a moſt beautiful 

wood of the color of box, lighter, yet cloſe grained, 

Tas Lx.. Sapindus rubiginoſa, a large and uſeful timber tree. Towards 
the centre the wood is of a chocolate color. 

TAB. LXXVIII. Uimus integrifolia, a very large tree, native of the Circar 
mountains. The natives eſteem the timber to be of excellent 
quality, and uſe it for many purpoſes. Caſts its leaves in the 

wet or cold ſeaſon. There are in Hindoo/tan many deciduous 

trees, but incomparably fewer than in Europe. 

1225 8 A FEw e miles to the north-eaſt of CHilęa lake, cloſe to the ſea, 
ſtand the famous . of Jagrenaut, which conſiſt of three 
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large and lofty buildings, ſwelling out in the middle like a bar- 
rel, and tapering upwards to a point; theſe are land-marks, and 
may be ſeen eight or ten leagues at ſea. Beſides theſe are multi- 
tudes of ſmall ones; each of which is a ſanctuary, and contains 
a deity *. Beſides theſe are other buildings of different forms, 
ſome for the reception of pilgrims, of which not leſs than a 
hundred and fifty thouſand annually viſit this venerated place, 
who are entertained here. A ſingular charity is obſerved; the 
Caſts feed promiſcuouſly without fear of pollution, a conſtant 


dread in every other part. Anquetil du Perron, who viſited the 
place, ſays, in vol. i. p. Ixxxi, of his Zend-ave/ia, Diſcourſe Pre- 


/iminaire, that the three great Pagodas are incloſed in a ſquare 
wall made of enormous black ſtones, and that each ſide of the 
wall is a hundred fahoms in extent, and that in each is a gate 
facing the four points of the compaſs. M. Sonnerat, i. p. 218, 
from the report of the Hindoos, beſtows on it a very high 
antiquity, greater than I can ſubſcribe to, that of near five thou- 
ſand years. On one of the great Pagodas is an enormous ox or 
cow, cut out of ſtone, with all the fore parts projecting from 


the wall t. This the reader need not be told is the favorite 
ſacred animal of Hindooftan. | 


NEAR the Pagodas is a large chapel, in which the Brabmins 
deliver their diſcourſes. As to the deity, he is exhibited in form 


of a ſtone moſt rudely cut. Inſtead of one eye he had a ruby; 
| inſtead of the other he has a carbuncle. A Dutchman, chief of 


the factory, knew the difference, and dexterouſly purloined the 


* Anquetil du Perron. + Hamilton's V oyage, i. p. 382, 


ruby. 
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ruby x. The image has alſo a mouth and noſe painted with ver- 
milion. None, except Pariars, are denied admittance to the pre- 
ſence of the deity. The Ayeen Akberry, p. 18, gives a moſt ſuper- 
ſtitious account of the diſcovery of this image; the author ſpeaks 
of more images than one: He ſays, “the Brahmins waſh the 
« images of Jagrenaut fix times every day, and dreſs them 
* every time in freſh clothes; as ſoon as they are dreſſed fifty- 
* fix Brabmin attend them, and preſent them with various 


« kinds of food: the quantity of victuals offered to theſe idols 


64 is ſo very great as to feed twenty thouſand perſons ?? This 
image is never removed out of the temple, but its effigies is 
often carried in proceſſion in a moſt enormous coach four ſto- 
ries high, with ſixteen wheels, and capable of containing two 
hundred perſons : it is drawn by a cable of great length; zea- 
lous votaries will fling themſelves before the wheels, to gain a 
death that is to enſure a happy immortality. Hamilton viſited 
this holy temple, but was not admitted into the interior ; the 
report of that part he had from a Hindoo ſervant whom he ſent 
in, and who gave him his remarks. Thete are no windows, 
bur it is lighted by a hundred lamps. 

Near the Pagoda are ſeveral cells or convents, the lodgings of 
the Brahmins; there are about five hundred; part of whom are 
perpetually employed in the praiſing of the deity, attended with 
the muſic of tabors and cymbals, while another part is buſied 


in dreſſing quantities of rice for the uſe of the numerous poor, 


but a portion is always offered firſt to Fagrenaut; much alſo is 


* Antequil du Perron, 


ſold 
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{1d at a very cheap rate to the multitudes of pilgrims who 
crowd here from all parts of India. Theſe are not permitted to 
pay their reſpects to his godſhip till they have performed their 
ablutions in the adjoining tank or reſervoir, which is made of 
different colored ſtones. 


Taz legend of Jagrenaut is, that he was a foreigner, but 


was found on the ſhore by certain fiſhermen in his preſent 


form, that he addrefſed himſelf to them, and informed them 
that he came in pure charity to reſide among them, and re- 


queſted a proper lodging, which the reigning prince imme- 


diately ſupplied in its preſent form. 

M. Sonnerat ſays, that he is the ſame with 8 that 
able traveller gives two figures of him, in vol. i. tab. 46, 47; in 
one he is repreſented dancing on the Calengam, or the Cobra 
de Capello, which he had killed in fight: in the other he is en- 
tangled from head to foot in the fatal ſerpent. M. Sonnerat 
ſuppoſes him to have been the ſame with the Apollo of the 
Greeks, who flew the great ſerpent Python. The Indians cele- 
brate their deity with numbers of feſtivals in memory of his 
triumph over the Indian Pytbon, nor do they think their ſalva- 
tion ſecure without paying one pilgrimage to his Pagoda. That 
able writer Sir Wham Jones, in his Diſſertations on the 
Gods of Greece, Italy, and India, gives us the figure of Surya, 
or the Indian Apollo, but does not mention him as the ſame 
with the great Fagrenaut or 2zyichena. 5 

THIS temple is deſcribed in the Ayeen 1 li. 18. The 
account merits the reader's attention. What a field of taſte and 
ſpeculation will not India be to a future Mecanas patronizing a 


Vo. II. 5 + ſuitable 
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ſuitable artiſt. The following deſcription from the Ayeen muſt 
at preſent content us: Near to Jugernaut is the temple of the 
« Sun, in the erecting of which was expended the whole reye. 
« nue of Ori/a for twelve years. No one can behold this i 
« menſe edifice without being ſtruck with amazement. The 
ee wall which ſurrounds the whole is one hundred and fifty 
“ cubits high, and nineteen cubits thick. There are three en. 
«'trances to it; at the eaſtern gate are two very fine figures of 
« elephants, each with a man upon his trunk. To the weſt 
« are two ſurpriſing figures of horſemen, completely armed, 
“ and over the northern gate are carved two tygers, who hay- 
ing killed two elephants, are fitting upon them. In the front 
ce of the gate is a pillar of black ſtone, of an octagonal form, 
ce fifty cubits high: there are nine flight of ſteps, after aſcend- 
« ing which you come to an extenſive encloſure, where you 
ce diſcover a large dome, conſtructed of ſtone, upon which are 
% carved the ſun and the ſtars, and round them is a border, 
« where are repreſented a variety of human figures expreſſing 
« the different paſſions of the mind, ſome kneeling, others 
« proſtrated with their faces on the earth, together with min- 
&« ſtrels, and a number of ſtrange and wonderful animals, ſuch 
“ as never exiſted but in imagination: This is ſaid to be a 
« work of ſeven hundred and thirty years antiquity. Rajab 
« Nurſing Deo finiſhed this building, thereby erecting for him- 
« ſelf a laſting monument of fame. There are twenty-eight WW 
other temples belonging to this Pagoda, fix before the nor- 3 
« thern gate, and twenty-two without the encloſure, and the) J 


&« are all reported to have done miracles.” 
ED AI 
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ALL this country is filled with game, deer, antelopes, and 
birds, terreſtrial and aquatic, in numbers incredible: the ſea and 


river ſwarm with fiſhes. The wonder ceaſes when we conſider | 


the ſtrict reſpect paid by the Hindoos to the Pythagorean doc- 
trine ; they will not eat of any animal food, they will neither 
deſtroy any animal, or ſuffer to be deſtroyed any thing in which 
is life. 


Parcite mortales dapibus temerare nefandis 
Corpora. Sunt fruges ; ſunt deducentia ramos 
Pondere poma ſuo, tumidzque in vitibus uve ; 
Sunt herbæ dulces ; ſunt que miteſcere flamma 
Mollirique queant. | Nec vobis lacteus humor, 
Eripitur, nec mella thymi redolentia florem, 
Prodiga divitias alimentaque mitia tellus 
Suggerit, atq. epulas ſine cæde et ſanguine apes 
Carne feræ ſedant jejunia. 


They never drink wine. Like the followers of Pythagoras they 


never eat of any thing that had life ; like them they firmly be- 


lieve in the tranſmigration of ſouls ; they hold the elements of 


water and fire in the utmoſt veneration; the water of the Ganges 
is thought peculiarly ſacred. A cow is moſt particularly re- 
ſpected. They are monogamiſts, have their deities, idols of the 
wildeſt and moſt horrible forms, have wonderful legends of 
their actions and moſt myſtic tales. The Pagodas are the tem- 
ples, many of extravagant magnificence in ſtrange and vaſt 
{culptures, 
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Tur Pagoda of this deity is certainly of moſt eſſential uſe to 
mariners on this very low coaſt : it appears from the ſea to con- 
ſiſt of three great towers, one of which is much higher than 


the other two: on the top of each is a great ball, ſtuck on a 


ſpike, the emblem of the deity. The ſea off this land is deep, 
but as it is not viſible till the ſhip 1s almoſt on ſhore, the utility 
as 2 land-mark is very great : the depth of water even near the 
ſhore, ſays the Eaſt India Pilot, is twelve fathoms. 

AMONG other Pagodas, a few leagues to the eaſt is the Black 
Pagoda, another land-mark ; it is ſeated on the weſtern branch 
of the great river Mabanaddy, or Caltack, near the mouth, 
About twenty-three miles diſtant, near Point falſe, is the eaſt- 
ern diſcharge: : theſe form a ſmall Delta. This river riſes at the 
foot of the Lucknow hills, in Lat. 21 14', Long. 81˙ 2T eaſt, and 
after a winding courſe paſſes by Cattackh, about fifty miles from 
the ſea. The mouths were called by Ptolemy, fluvi Adamantis 
O/tia, the river itſelf the Adamas, from its being known in 
that early time to be productive of diamonds, particularly in the 
region called by that great geographer, Sabare. I am not 
certain whether they were found in mines or by digging. In 
Tavernier's time they were met with in the bed of the river, 
Soumelpour, or Sumberpour, in Lat. 21˙ 28, is in the neighbor- 
hood of the great ſearch after theſe pretious ſtones, of which he 
gives, in p. 139, the following account: „In this river they 
& find the diamonds ; for after the great rains are over, which 
& js uſually in December, they ſtay all January till the river is 
«& clear, by reaſon that by that time in ſome places it 1s not 


« the 
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« the water. About the end of Januam, or the beginning of 


« February, there flock together, out of the great town, and ſome 
« others adjoining, above eight thouſand perſons, men, women, 


« when they find among the fand little ſtones like to thoſe we 
« call Thunder ſtones. They begin to make ſearch in the 
« river from the town of Sumbulpour, to the very mountains 
« from whence the river falls for fifty leagues together.” 

Ar Soorangur, about thirty miles north-weſt of Sumbulpour, 
is the burial place of Alexander Elliot, Eſq; I think elder bro- 
ther to Sir Gilbert Elliot, a deſerved favorite of Mr. Haſtings, 
one who was allowed by general conſent to have been the moſt 
amiable character, and poſſeſſed of the moſt elevated ſpirit that 
ever dignified human nature. At this time the Frexch intrigues 


"I 
x 


_—— 


affection of the Berar Rajah from the Engliſb, endangered the 
exiſtence of the Engliſb empire to the higheſt degree. To 
preſerve the alliance of that prince, Mr. Hastings fixed on 
Mr. Elliot to be reſident at the court of Nagpour. Another ac- 
cident happened after he had left Bengal for that purpoſe, 
= which cauſed him to redouble his ſpeed : M. Chevalier, late 
I governor of Chandernagore, had eſcaped from thence, and was 


I => » I 
= 


"= 


ſon of firſt rate abilities, and as warm in the intereſt of his na- 
= tion as Mr, Elliot was in that of his own. He alſo was on his 
| N | way to Nag pour, and from thence intended to return to France, 
= where his great knowlege of the politics of India would have 

e enabled 


« and children, that are able to work. They that are ſkilful 
« know by the ſands whether there be any diamonds or no, 


at the court of Poonab, added to their hopes of detaching the | 


purſuing the ſame route before him. M. Chevalier was a per- 
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enabled his court to form the plans the moſt pernicious to 


the ſafety of our Indian empire. Mr. Elliot had ſet out in the 
rainy ſeaſon, without any proſpect of accommodation neceſſary 
to his ſtate of health, laboring under a diſorder peculiar to the 
eaſt, originating in bilious obſtructions, the cure of which de. 
pended on the quantity of mercury. In thoſe circumſtances he 
heard that M. Chevalier was at no great diſtance before him; 
he puſhed on by forced journies : unfortunately, juſt as he had 
his chace in view, his progreſs was retarded. by a ſudden over- 
flow of one of the great branches of the Caz7ack; regardleſs of 


his health, or the dangerous medicines he had taken, he plung- 
ed into the rapid ſtream, followed by a few of his attendants 


and Sepoys, and found M. Chevaler at the capital Caztack. He 
clamed his perſon with ſuch manly eloquence, that the 
Rajah ſurrendered him. Mr. Elliot engaged the paroles of 
M. Chevalier, and his companion M. Monneron, to return 
and ſurrender themſelves at Calcutta to the Governor General, 
which they did in the moſt honorable manner. Mr. Elliott 
purſued his journey, and in a few days, in Ociober 1778, fell 
devoted to genuine patriotiſm, and fidelity to the intereſts of 
his country. The Mabrattas have fince built round it a town, 
and {till farther to preſerve his memory, named it in honor of 
him Elliot Gunge, or Elliots Town. Mr. Haſtings cauſed a mo- 
nument to be erected over his grave : he experienced affliction 
equal to his loſs; and in his paſſage to Eng/and compoſed an 
imitation of Horace, Ode xvi. Book ii. equally a proof of his at- 
fection, as of his turn, uncommonly elegant, for compoſitions of 


this 
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this nature. It has been more than once printed, which, I truſt, 
will be ſufficient apology for the omiffion in this place. 
THE city of Cazzack is the capital of Orixa, and is of great 
conſequence, as it is the only road into the Bengal government. 
Part of Orixa is at preſent ſubject to the Nigam, or the Soubah 
of Deccan ; the reſt has been conquered by the Mabrattas, and 


the chief is ſtyled the Berar Rajab, as that province forms a por- 
tion of their conqueſts. | 


THE city of Cattack ſtands on an iſland of the river, and is of CarTrTacx. 


an oblong form, a league in length and a mile in breadth, and 
walled round. In Hamilton's time it was defended by artillery, 
but the walls and city were in a moſt ruinous ſituation, and not 
a quarter inhabited, but the magnificence of many of the build= 
ings evinced its former ſplendor. 

Abulfazuh, in the Ayeen, ii. p. 16, mentions a fine palace i in 
that city, built by Rajah Muckund Deo, conſiſting of nine 
ſtories. The firſt ſtory is for the elephants, camels, and horſes. 
The ſecond, for the artillery and military ſtores, where are alſo 
quarters for the guards, and other attendants. The third 18 
occupied by the porters and watchmen. The fourth is appro- 
priated for the ſeveral artificers. The kitchens made the fifth 


range. The ſixth contains the Rajab's public apartments. The 


ſeventh is for the tranſaction of private buſineſs. The eighth 
is where the women reſide. And the ninth is the Rajab's. 
ſleeping apartments. To the ſouth of this place is a very: 
antient Hindoo temple. In refpect to the palace, we have, on 
the borders of England and Scotland, numbers of ſquare caſtel- 
lets, known by the name of border-houſes, which in one reſpect 

4 = " reſembled 


: 144 | EASTERN HINDOOSTAN, 
: | reſembled the former, having been formerly the joint tene- 
ments of the lord and his family, ſervants, and every domeſtic 
I animal. 
i CartPalLuias CAPE Palmiras, the antient Promontorium Calingon, projects 
| into the ſea, in Lat. 20* 43, ſome leagues beyond the eaſtern 
1 : mouth of the Cazzack. It is an iſland diſtinguiſhed by its palm. 
q trees, and was a place on which our Eat India Company did 
b deſign to erect a light-houſe for the direction of ſhips round 
1 that point, and into Baliſore road. The land from Palmira; 
a bends inward, and forms a large ſemilunar bay, ending at the 
I 1 entrance into Hoogly river, the moſt weſtern branch of the 
1 Ganges. EE 
1 pag | IMMEDIATELY within the bay the river Bramnec falls into 
1 the ſea by the town of Kannaka, and is, I ſuſpect, miſtaken by 
| | M. d' Anville for the Cambyſum Oftium of Ptolemy. The river 
l | | there is capable of receiving a ſhip of two hundred tons: This 
1 is the Adamas fluvins of Ptolemy, fo named from the gems found 


in its neighborhood. A diamond mine is at this time worked on 
one of its branches, called the Soank, remote from the mouth. 
The inhabitants of this diſtrict are induſtrious, and are engaged 
in huſbandry, ſpinning, and weaving, and make a great deal of 
butter. The country from hence to Balaſore is extremely fer- 
tile; it alſo produces iron in great plenty, which, inſtead of 
being hammered, is caſt in molds for anchors, which are infe- 
rior in goodneſs to thoſe of Europe. All the ſhore (which is the 
whole way ſandy) during the laying ſeaſon is ſwarming with 
tortoiſes, I ſuppoſe the green, which reſort here to diſcharge 
their eggs: this 1 give on the authority of Hamilton. On that 
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of my friend Doctor Patrick Ryfſel I may add, that one nearly 
related to my Coriaceous tortoiſe, Br. Zool. iii. N* 1, has been 
3 taken of the weight of a thouſand pounds; from him I alſo 
b learned that the long-tailed ſpecies, the Teudo ſerpentina, was 
3 alſo a native of this country, | 

or land ſpecies the T2/udo ſcabra, de la Cepede, tab. x. La 
Chaorinee, tab. xi. La Rouſſatre, tab. xii, J. Lutaria, tab. iv. 
J. Graca, tab. viii. 

Balaſore is the firſt place on this fide which lies in the great 
province of Bengal; it ſtands in Lat. 21* 32, on a ſmall river, 
and is by land only four, by water twenty miles from the ſea. 
Its diſtrict is amazingly fruitful in pulſe, and moſt ſpecies of 


wheat, a grain which providentially will grow in both the 
torrid and arctic regions. The manufactures are very con- 
ſiderable in all branches of the cotton. 

TH1s city has alſo a con ſiderable trade with the Maldive iſles, 
which it ſupplies with rice and other grain, and receives in 
return Copries, and Kaiar, or coco- nut cables. Pilots are here 
3 always ready to carry the ſhipping into the Hoogly river during 
I the ſeaſon ; this coaſt 1s extremely dangerous, as is evident by 
me number of wrecks that cover the ſhore. About Balaſore, 
the tides begin to ſhew marks of confinement ; the ſpring tide 
riſes ten feet, the neap ſeven. 

A Squirrel is found here in ſome reſpects reſembling the 
Bombay, N* 336, noſe pink-colored ; face, fore part of the neck, 


VoL. II. | 8 5, tufted, 


edible vegetables, ſuch as Dol, Gram, Callivancoes, rice, and even 


tore legs, belly and MR of the thighs yellow ; ears much' 
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tufted, and cinnamon colored, with a line of the ſame color 
reaching from each to the throat; backſide and much of the 
tail a rich purpliſh cinnamon, the reſt of the tail yellow. 
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THE extremity of the bay of Bengal, the antient Sinus 
Gangeticus, appears filled with the tract through which once 
flowed its ſeven celebrated diſcharges of the Ganges, of them 


— 


two only remain uncloſed. 
Hoogly river (the greateſt and moſt uſeful diſcharge) opens 
with its vaſt mouth ſome leagues to the north-eaſt of the 


 Subanreeka river. It retains its name at left as high as the town 


of Hoogly. The part which opens into the bay of Bengal is 
properly an eſtuary, and continnes ſo till it winds half round the 
iſle of Culpy; that done, its channel is nearly due north, bend- 
ing eaſterly as it approaches Calcutta. For a great extent 


before the entrance are numbers of longitudinal banks, formed 


by the mud or ſand brought down by the waters of the river, of 
the fame form as thoſe which lie before the mouth of the 
Thames, and effected by the ſame means. They are infamous 
for frequent wrecks, either of adventurers returning with the 
wealth of years to inſult with eaſtern luxuries our contented 
countrymen at home, or of India - bound youths filled with 
paclolian dreams, each thoughtleſs of the inevitable fate Which 
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1 8HALL, in my account of this celebrated river, give firſt a 
deſcription of its mouths, of the appearance of the country be- 
tween them facing the ſea; the knowlege the antients had of 
that part, and then begin the detail of this river, and its twin 
the Burrampooter, from their ſources to their diſcharge into the 


bay of Bengal. 


THE Indian name of this river is Pudda or Padda, and Burra + rw OF THE 
ANGES, 


Conga, the Great River, or by way of eminence Gonga, or the 
River. There may be a third origin of the name, that of 
Ganges, from Ganga, one of the three goddeſſes of the waters 
venerated by the Hindoos, The learned prefident of the Afatic 
ſociety joins her with Temana and Sereſwata*. Ganga is re- 
preſented lightly treading on the ſurface of the ftream, with a 


flower of the Nelumbo, or water lily, in each hand; we meet 


with other Gongas and Ganges in India, as we do with our Dee 


or Divona, rivers in Britain; the Mavi/agonga in Ceylon, and 


others of the name of Ganges, may be brought as inſtances in 
this great peninſula. Many of the rivers of India are held to 


be facred, this, ſuper-eminently ſo: it is called the Heavenly 


River, and ſuppoſed to be the great purifier of all the fins of 
mortality. The natives of Bengal are carried by their friends, 
when at the point of death, to its ſhores, and are placed up to 


their middle in water; if they chance to die with the additional 


advantage of holding a cow by its tail, in the important mo- 
ment, that circumſtance is no ſmall conſolation to their ſur- 
rounding friends. Thoſe who have neither means or ſtrength 


| to be brought there, think upon the river, and ſay, «0 Ganges, 


Aſiatic Reſearches, i. 256, The figure of Ganga is oppoſite to that page. 


U 2 « purify 
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„ purify me.“ Many perſons who live at a diſtance, even the 
Mahemetans, will cauſe the water to be brought to them in bot. 
tles at a conſiderable price. The antient government uſed to 
take advantage of the ſuperſtition, and by impoſing a duty on 
the ſacred element raiſe from it no contemptible revenue. 

2 | WIEN FIRST THE time that this river was firſt known to the antients is 

4 | E not certain. It appears from Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1010, to have 

been ſailed up as high as Palibotbra, the modern Patna, He 
ſpeaks of the navigations of this river in the plural number, 
and conſequently that they had been frequent. S/rabo ſays, 
that it riſes in the Indian Caucaſus. Mela, more particular, 4 

places its fountain in the Emodus, and all the antients agree b 
that it was the largeſt of all rivers then known, and that it had I 
ſeven mouths. Lucan twice aſſerts, that Alexander the Great 
had the glory of penetrating as far as this river. I prefer the 
quotation from the tenth book, as finely expreſſive of the bar- 
barous rage of conqueſt which poſſeſſed that hero.—Por the 
benefit of the En2/ reader, I ſhall give the beautiful tranſla- 
tion by our admirable poet the ill-fated Row. The poet, ſpeak- 

ing of his tomb at Alexandria, thus begins: 


+ 
% 7 


There the vain youth who made the world his prize, 
That proſp'rous robber, Alexander lies; 
When pitying death at length had freed mankind, 
To ſacred reſt, his bones were here conſign'd: 
His bones, that better had been toſs'd and hurl'd 
With juſt contempt, around the injur'd world. 
But fortune ſpar d the dead, and partial fate 
For ages fix d his Tharfan empire's date. 
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If e'er our long loſt liberty return, 

That carcaſs is reſerv'd for public ſcorn. 

Now it remains, a monument confeſt 

How one proud man could lord it o'er the reſt. 
To Macedon, a corner of the earth, 

The vaſt ambitious ſpoiler ow'd his birth. 

There ſoon he ſcorn'd his father's humbler reign, 

And view'd his vanquiſh'd Athens with diſdain ; 

Driven headlong on, by Fate's reſiſtleſs force, 

Thro' Aſia's realms he took his dreadful courſe : 

His ruthleſs ſword lay'd human nature waſte, 

And deſolation follow'd where he paſs d. 

Red Ganges bluſh'd, and fam'd Euphrates flood, 

With Per/ian this, and that with Indian blood. 

Such is the bolt, which angry Jove employs, 

When undiſtinguiſhing his wrath deſtroys. 

Such to mankind portentous meteors riſe, 


| Troubling the gazing earth, and blaſt the ſkies, 


at preſent we can trace only two with any certainty. The 


Hoogly river, and that which is by pre-eminence called the 


Ganges, not much leſs than two hundred miles diſtant from 
each other. Pflolemy enumerates five of the mouths by name; 
the Os Cambuſium, which 1 ſhould rather give to Hoogly river, 
than as d' Anville does to the Bramnec, or what he calls the 
Kenka ; but he gives the name of Magnum Oſtium to the Hoogly 
river, becauſe it is at preſent the moſt frequented ; but that 

| f e mouth 


THE antients inform us, that the Ganges had ſeven mouths ; Los SEVEN 
; OUTHS, 
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mouth is placed by Pzolemay as the ſecond, Is there any reaſon 
to ſuppoſe its having been long fince ſhut up, and the Foggy 
river ſo widened as to become fince that time the principal, 
Tux Os Camborichum is the third, now alfo cloſed ; the Phe. 
doſtimum, the fourth. The laſt mouth mentioned by Ptolemy is 
the Antibolis, which ſeems the ſame with the mouth now called 
the river Ganges, the chief branch which gave name to the vaſt 
bay, the Gangeticus Sinus, the modern bay of Bengal. 
THERE are even at prefent eight openings, each of which 
may have been in its time a principal mouth of the river. This 
ſeems evident by the rivers which finiſh in theſe openings, and 


point northward towards the main channel, but none reach the 


mother river excepting the Hooringotta. Mr. Rennel clearly ex- 
preſſes the courſe of theſe antient diſcharges. Anquetil du Per. 
ron gives a bold uninterrupted channel to each *, The banks 
of mud or ſand are conſtantly forming at the diftance of twenty 
miles from the iſlands ; ſome are only a few feet below the ſur- 
face; in a ſmall time they will appear above water, and by freſh 
additions form new iſles, and add ſucceſſively to the depth of 
the Delta. The head of the Delta is at Jellinghy, two hundred 
and twenty miles from the ſea in a ſtrait line. This branch of 
the Ganges is called at firſt the Cofimbuzar and Fellinghy rivers, 
and lower down aſſumes that of the Hoogly. The Cofimbuzar 
is dry from October to May. The FJellingby is unnavigable dur- 
ing two of the drieſt months. The voyage up theſe branches 
muſt therefore be undertaken at the cloſe of the rainy ſeaſon, 
The only ſubordinate branch of the Ganges, which is at al 


* Carte Generale, in his Recherches Hiſtorique, &. Te 
5 | : | ; time 
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times navigable, is the Chundnab river, which ſeparates at Mah- 
nudpour, and falls into the Hooringotta. 

Ar the great tract which faces the bay is a collection of flat 
iſlands divided by a labyrinth of canals, and covered with trees, 
forming altogether a foreſt as large as the whole principality of 
Wales, I cannot particularize the trees; but the aquatic RHiso- 
pbora Mangle, or Mangrove of the Vent Indies and Guinea, is 
very frequent along the ſhores. This tract is called the Voods or 
gunderbund. The numerous canals form a complete inland na- 
vigation along the lower part of the Delta for thoſe who do not 
chuſe to go up the Hoogly river by ſea. There are two of 
theſe paſſages, one named the Sunderbund, the other the Ba- 
liagot; the firſt opens into Calcutta river, about ſixty-five miles 
below the town; the other opens into a lake on the eaſt ſide of 
Calcutta, from which a ſmall canal has lately been cut to unite 
the lake with the river: this paſſage is in uſe to go up the 
Ganges towards Patna, and when the Jellingby is too low for 
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navigation, that is generally from December to May. Theſe 
paſſages afford a moſt grand and curious ſpectacle, a navigation 
of above two hundred miles through a foreſt divided by num 
berleſs iſles, by a continual labyrinth of channels, ſo various in 
point of width, that a veſſel has at one time her maſts almoſt 
entangled in trees, at another, ſails uninterruptedly on a capa- 
cious river beautifully ſkirted with woods. How particularly 
rapturous muſt this be to the naturaliſt, preſented by each of 
the elements with the moſt ſingular or beautiful. productions of 
nature! | 


any. 


ISI 


THE SUN DER. 
BUND. 


Bur this rich ſcenery is unfortunately infeſted more than Tiokks, 
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the Roman amphitheatres with the objects of the ſport, were 
the largeſt and the fierceſt. The firſt which appeared in the 


preſented to him by certain ambaſſadors from India. Zarma- 
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any other part of India with Tigers, the moſt voracious and de. 
ſtructive animal of the peninſula. This part was Probably 
famed for the tremendous animal: Seneca diſtinguiſhes it in his 
Oedipus by the epithet Gangetica Tigris. Thoſe which ſupplieq | 


procured from ſome part of this great empire, which produced 
Spectacula at Rome, were in the time of Auguſtus, having been 


nus, or Zarmanochagas, whom I have mentioned before, waz 
one of them. In the Sunderbunds, the tigers are particularly 
fatal to the wood-cutters and ſalt-makers, who reſort there in 
the dry ſeaſon ; they will not only ſeize on them in the iſlands, 
but even ſwim to the boats at anchor, and ſnatch the men from 
on board. The Pietiſts, who annually viſit one particular iſland 
for the ſake of waſhing themſelves in the ſacred water, often 
fall victims to theſe terrible animals : they have ſuch power as 
to carry off a man with the utmoſt facility; they will even 
go full ſpeed with a buffalo, which they will ſeize out of the 
field or paſture, In my H. 2yad. i. p. 279, I have given a 
melancholy inſtance of their ſpringing among a party of gen- 
tlemen and ladies recreating themſelves on the iſlands of the 
Ganges, and carrying away one of the company ; ſuch accidents 
are not uncommon. Another party 1n the beginning of this 
century was more fortunate: the company were ſeated under 
the ſhade of trees on the banks of a Bengale/e river; a lady 
among them obſerved a tiger preparing to take its fatal ſpring, 
and with amazing preſence of mind laid hold of an umbrell, 

| and 
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and furling it full in the animals face, terrified it ſo that it in- 
tantly retired. This lady afterwards fell into diſtreſs, but was 
gratefully relieved by the whole party, as each individual 
might ſuppoſe that his particular exiſtence might have been 
owing to her. I am told that the tigers are ſometimes plagued 
with flies, which ſettle about their eyes, and frequently make 
them almoſt blind : Theſe wander remote from their uſual 
haunts, and give themſelves up to deſtruction. 
are given for deſtroying of tigers in general 
claws, and the teeth, are articles of exportation. 

THE colors of theſe animals differ to their age or ſtate of 


: the ſkins, the 


health; the ground color of a young or vigorous beaſt is almoſt 


of a brilliant orange; the black intenſe, and the little white it 
has is moſt pure. In old or ſickly beaſts the black is asf and 


the yellow fades to a ſandy hue. 


AN animal of the panther or leopard kind, of a deep black 
color, with the ſpots of a more intenſe black, was taken in theſe 
foreſts, and added to the menagery in the tower of London by 
Mr. Haſtings. By the ſize and ſtrength it more probably merits 
the name of panther than leopard. An animal of the laſt ſpe- 


cies, of a dirty white color, ſpotted with grey, taken near Agra, 
was preſented to Jebangir. 


It is ſingular that in the Torrid 
Zone many more inſtances of the accident of white animals 
ſhould have been found, for it is recorded that the ſame emperor 
had ſeen an antelope, a hawk, a crow, a partridge, a quail, and 
a peacock of that color. 

Tux one-horned Rhinoceros is very common in theſe iſlands, 


it loves foreſts and ſwampy places, and is a frequent concomi— 
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tant of the tiger. Bontius even ſays, that the Indians have xz 
popular notion that there 1s between the two animals a ſtrong 
friendſhip. The fact is, the rhinoceros repairs to wet places 
out of love of rolling itſelf like a hog in the mire; the other 
retires here from the burning heats, or to quench its raging 
thirſt, The Rhinoceros, when provoked, is a moſt dangerous 


enemy, and extremely ſwift. A gentleman of my acquaintance, 


once in the ſervice of the Company, had landed on one of theſe 
lands, and rouſed a Rhinoceros, which ruſhed on him, flung 
him down, and ripped open his belly; the animal proceeded 
without doing him any farther injury; the gentleman ſurvived 
the. wound, and lived to a very advanced age. Cups made of 
the horns are reputed to communicate to the liquor poured in 


them an antidote againſt poiſons. Bontius ſpeaks frequently of 


the ſcrapings of the horn as a remedy in ſeveral diſeaſes. 

LET me here mention that the duty on the ſalt made here, 
and in different parts of this province, produces, as uſual in all 
countries, a vaſt revenue. In Bengal it yields annually „. 430,000; 
and the woods are inexhauſtible magazines for boat building, to 
carry on the vaſt commeree of the Ganges, and its contributory: 
ſtreams. N 

ThE natural hiſtory of this fi ngular tract ſhall. now engage 
my attention he tides, and vaſt bores, or leading waves, the 
current, and annual inundations ſhall be reſerved till my return 


from the fountain of this vaſt river; I mean, after my ſlight view 


of the zoology of the Sunderbund, at once to gain the head of the 


Ganges, to deſcend the ſtream, and in the paſſage note its parti- 


cularities, or thoſe of the great rivers which augment its waters. 
* , WHEN 
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WHEN I ſpeak of the Zoology of the Woods, I muſt confine Bizvs, 
myſelf to the feathered tribe of the aquatic kind. All thoſe of 
Bengal may be found here, probably at all times, but moſt cer- 
tainly in the dry ſeaſon, when the woods and perpetual moiſ- 
ture of the fwamps muſt make them a deſirable retreat, either 
for the ſake of food, or of laying their eggs, and bringing up 
their young. ; | 
DURING the parching heats moſt other parts of Bengal, in- Wares Fowr. 
deed of India itſelf, becomes uninhabitable to birds of the divi- 
ſion of water fowl. The wet tracts about Surat may alſo be the 
retreat of thoſe of the weſtern parts of India, and poſſibly even 
thoſe of the remote Caucaſan or Emodal chains. Doctor Fryer, 
p. 119, and p. 317, mentions Brent geeſe; Br. Zool. ii. N* 270, and 
birds which he calls Colum and Seraſs; theſe are both of the crane 
kind: the Colum, he ſays, is of a grey color, with body as large 
as a turky, and with long legs and neck. The Seraſs, he ſays, 
is of the ſame ſpecies, and that both are remarkable for a du- 
plicature of the wind-pipe in form of a French horn ; the du- 
plicature is double in the Colum and ſingle in the Sera/s; one of 
them may be our common crane. He tells us that they come 
in mighty flights from Mount Caucaſus at the approach of the 
cold, announcing their approach by very loud notes long before 
they are ſeen. Doctor Par/ons, in Pb. Tranſ. vol. Ivi. p. 211, has 
a juſt idea of the genus of theſe birds, which he mentions from 
the ſame authority as I do: they may be of ſome of the ſpe- 
cies of cranes I mention a little farther on. My friend Mr. 
Latham departs from his uſual judgment, when he ſuppoſes, 
vol. ii. p. 434, that the Colum is our wild ſwan; but then he 
T7 7 gives 
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gives us a new piece of knowlege, that the mute fwan is found 
about Surat. 1 ſhall not in this place mention any of the ter- 
reſtrial birds of the province of Bengal, but confine myſelf to 
thoſe whom inſtin& and neceſſity compel to frequent theſe 
watery haunts. | 

IN gratitude I muſt mention the ſeveral friends to whom 1 
am indebted for information reſpecting the natural hiſtory of 
this rich province. Sir E/jjab Impey; and his lady, gave me the 
moſt liberal acceſs to their vaſt and elegant collection of draw. 
ings, made with much fidelity on the ſpot; to them I was in- 
debted for permiſſion to have ſeveral copies made by my paintreſs 
Miſs Sone, taken from the moſt curious ſubjects of their cabinet. 
Mrs. Edward Wheeler communicated to me the numerous paint- 


ings which ſhe collected in Bengal, nor was Nathaniel Middle- 


ton, Eſquire, leſs favorable in promoting my deſign. He laid 
before me his great treaſure of A/iatic drawings of quadru- 
peds, birds, fiſhes, and vegetables, with the offer of per- 
miſſion to have copies made of thoſe I thought * ſuit 
my purpoſe. 

Taz firſt bird 1 ſhall mention is the * Jabir u Latham; 
vii. P. 231, a diſtin& ſpecies from the American, it is of a large 
126, and feeds on ſnails. 

THE next is the great Heron, the Argali, or Adjutant, or 
Gigantic Crane of Latbam, vii. p. 232. tab. cxv. It is found 
alſo in Guinea. It arrives in the internal parts of Bengal before 

the rainy ſeaſon, retires at the approach of the dry; ſuch I be- 
lieve is the caſe with almoft alt of the aquatic fowl of Bengal. 
It grows to the height of five feet when erect ; the bill is of 

great 
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great ſtrength, and vaſt length, compreſſed, and ſharp pointed: 
the circumference at the baſe of one meaſured by Mr. Ives was 
ſixteen inches; the extent of wings fourteen feet ten inches; 
the length from tip of the bill to that of the claws ſeven feet 
fix inches. It is a bird of a filthy aſpe&, the craw appears red 
and naked, paſſing over the ſhoulders, and returns in front, and 
becomes pendulous, and is covered with long hair below the 
breaſt.. It is a moſt uſeful bird, clears the country of ſnakes, 
and noxious reptiles and inſects; many particulars are given of 
its manners in the eleventh M.S. volume of the OUTLINES, 
containing NIGRITIAN AFRICA. In Bengal it finiſnes the work 
begun by the Fackal and the Vulture; they clear the carcaſes 
of animals from the fleſn; theſe remove the nuiſances of ithe 
bones by ſwallowing them entire; they are as familiar in Bengal 
as in Africa, and undaunted at the fight of mankind. The In- 

dians believe them to be in vulnerable, for that they are ani- 
mated with the ſouls of the Brabmins; they are held in great 
veneration by both Indians and Africans. Mr. Ives miſſed his 
ſhot at ſeveral, which the ſtanders- by obſerved with great ſatis- 
faction, telling. him he might ſhoot to eternity and never ſuc- 
ceed. 
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THE Lohaugung Heron, Latham, v. p. 238, is a large and Henroxs. 
elegant made ſpecies. . The bill long, ſlender, and black, with a 
deep notch in the baſe of the upper mandible; . head, neck, 
lower part of the neck and the primaries black; the reſt of the 
plumage white; legs very long, and red. 
THz Violet Heron, or Monichjore, Latham, vii. p. 236, is com- 
mon, and the object of falconry, and is eſtcemed as good eating. 
| THE 
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Tux ſmall white Heron called Caboga, with a yellow bill, and 


black legs, —236, and the yellow necked, with a pendulous black 


creſt,.— 239, are ſpecies added by Mr. Middleton. 

Tk Cinnamon, — 235, is another new ſpecies. 

THE yellow ſlipper'd Egret is a ſpecies added by Sir E. Impey, 
of a pure white color, with black legs and yellow feet. 

THE great white Egret is frequent; the European Heron, 
Br. Zool. ii. N'173. The Bittern, N' 174, and the little Bittern, 
—ii. App. tab. viii. The Stork, Latham, v. 47, and the Nei 


.Coraxg—53, may be given as birds of Bengal. 


A LARGER and lefler bittern form new ſpecies, from the col- 
lection of Sir E. Impey. The crown of the head of the firſt is 
duſky, ſpotted with white. The bill of the leſſer is of a fine 
yellow ; crown, head and neck tawny; wings and back ferru- 
ginous. ;f 3 £0 1 

AMONG birds of this claſs is the elegant Indian Crane, La- 
bam, 38, 39. Edw. tab. xlv, a migratory ſpecies even as far as 
Lake Baikal. The common Crane, Br. Zool. App. tab. vi. The 
Demoiſelle, Latham, p. 35, which, with the Indian, are in vaſt 
flocks on the banks of the Ganges; and finally, I may add the 
hunch-back, a new ſpecies, of large ſize, with a black bill and 
crown, whate neck, and all the reſt of the body black ; the legs 
dirty yellow: the ſhoulders are ſo elevated that I give it the 
name of deformity. eee. | 11 | 

Tk white headed 7bis of p. 212 of the firſt volume is com- 
mon; it is called at Calcutta, Funghil; the pink colored feathers 
of the tail are there uſed by the ladies as part of their head- 
dreſs. The black headed, Latham, vii. 240, is named By7!ore, 

and 
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and is of the ſize of a heron, There is a third ſpecies of the 
fame fize, with a long yellow bill, cheeks naked and yellow, 
wings pale brown, tail black, legs long, and pink colored.. 

To the Snipes may be added the White, Latham, v. 141, in 
which, white and grey predominate. 
TE Golden Plover, Br. Zool. ii. N' 208, is ud here, from 
the very ardtic regions. The Indian, — vii. 254, does not 
exceed the ſize of a lark. 


Tax Vappi pi Jacana, Latham, vii. 256. tab. cxvil, is a fine 


3 bird, as big as a golden pheaſant; the two middle feathers of 


the tail are of A vaſt m and incurvated like 01 of the 
pheaſant. 


THE Flamingo, Rwy v. 298, is common on the banks of 
the Ganges. | | CALLAN | 

Tax knowlege of the «pal ao: terns of India is a defidera- 
tum. The white, vii. 266, is ſaid to be found there. Among 
Sir E. Impey's birds T found a very ſmall black crowned gull, 

above of a.light aſh color, white below, wing Eng edged WIL. 

brown. VERT 0 

THE Barred-head Gooſe, vi. 277, is as large as the common 
gooſe, with a bright yellow bill; head, throat, and hind part of. 
the neck white; the back part of the neck marked with two 
black creſcents ; back and tail fine pale grey, front of the neck 
black, legs reddiſh yellow-;-arrives in Bengal in the wet ſeaſon : 


by hundreds, as is ſuppoſed; from the Thibet mountains; reſts. 


on the corn fields in the upper part of the country, and is very 


deſtructive to the W ; its fleſh. eſteemed; e at 5 hana 
of ſummer. 


THE 
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ORIGIN, 


in pairs, is domeſticated for the table. 


parts from the Mongolian deſerts. 


water fowl may be met with in theſe watery regions. 


paſs weſtward through two lakes, the Mapana and Lanken, The 
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THE Grey-headed Gooſe, -vi. 458, 1s the elegant ſpecies com. 
mon alſo to Africa. The cheeks of the male are white. 
THE Pink-headed Duck, vii. tab. cix. has its bill, head, and 
part of the neck of a fine pink color; the whole plumage be- 
ſides of a deep chocolate color. Is ſeldom ſeen in flocks, uſually 


I MET in Sir E. Impey's cabinet, a white-headed duck. 
Taz Falcated Duck, vi. 516, is ſuppoſed to W to theſe 


TE Englih Garganey, Br. Zool. ii. Ne 239, migrates into 
Bengal. Little doubt is there but numbers of other Eur opean 


THE great white Pelican,—575, is ſeen in vaſt abundance in 
theſe parts and all parts of the Ganges, as is the Roſeate,—579. 
I am much indebted to Lieutenant Moor for much inſtructive 
information. I beg leave to repay him a trifle, by telling him, 
that the two birds which were ſhot near Simoga, ſee p. 209 of 
his narrative, are no other than the white Pelican,  Pelecanus 
Onocratalus of Linneus, and the bird 1 juſt mention. 

THE black-bellied Anhinga, the ſame as the Ceyloneſe, is 
common here. I may add to the former account that it ſwims 
quite up to its neck, the body being concealed in the water. 


1 
5M 


THE Ganges ſhall now be. taken into conſideration.—This 
great river riſes from two ſtreams in the kingdom of Th/bet, in 
about Lat. 33* 10/6, on the weſtern fide of Mount Xentaiſſe. Theſe 


name the firſt ſtream is called by in D# Halde, in his map of 
China, vol. i. is Lankt/hou; his map may be conſulted, as well 
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it burſts out through a rock called Gangoutra. 
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as that of Tiefentaller, in the latter end of M. du Perron's ſecond 
volume, where the ſame lakes are given under the names of 


Manſaroar and Mapana. In reſpect to the fountains themſelves, 


we owe the little knowlege we have of them to the laudable 
curioſity of the great Cambi, who, in 1717, ſent ſome Lamas to 
explore them, and bring back ſome of its water to Pekin, a 
journey of twenty-five hundred miles. This diſcovery proves 
that the fountains of the Ganges were many hundred miles far- 
ther diſtant from the limits of Hindoo/ftan, than the Europeans 
imagined, who placed them, on the report of the Hindoos, at the 
foot of the Mount Himmaleb. The paſſage from the origin is 


x61 


through great and rude mountains, and after a long courſe 


It precipitates 
moſt awfully into a vaſt and deep chaſm, according to Tiefental- 


ker in about Lat. 33 north, and Long. eaſt from Paris 73%. That 
Reverend Father is the only European who has the honor of 
having penetrated ſo far. The country of eminent men ſhould, 
for its honor, be mentioned. Father Tięfentaller was born at 
Bolzano, in the Hroleſe; became of the ſociety of Fe/us, and 
paſſed ſeveral years, dating from 1743, as a miſſionary in India. 
This ſpot is called the ſecond ſource of the Ganges, which after a 


courſe of eight hundred miles from its origin, amidſt lofty and 


ſavage mountains, eſcapes from its long confinement at a place 
called Hurdwar, into the vaſt and fertile plains of Hindoo/tan ; 
from hence it runs navigable, with an eaſy and ſmooth courſe of 
thirteen hundred and fifty miles, through the immenſe plains till 
it reaches the ſea. Pliny ſeems to have a better account of the 


courſe of the Ganges than we are willing to allow. His deſcrip- 
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tion does exactly correſpond with the truth. He deſcribes its 
furious courſe from its fountains, and the noiſe it makes at jt; 
cataracts, its Gangoutras, and its placid paſſage along the Plains 
after it has efcaped from its confinement. * Alii (dicunt) cum 
* magno fragore ipſius ſtatim fontis erumpere, dejectumque 
per ſcopuloſa et abrupta, ubi primum molles planities con- 
« tingat, ubi lenem fluere, &c. &c#*, . 
CERTAIN later communications from the ingenious Mr. Dg- 
niell, occaſion ſome deviations in deſcription of its firſt courſes 
from the two heads: that from the more northern runs almoſt 
LArAc. due weſt above two hundred miles as far as Latac, a fortreſs in 

little Thzbet, placed on the ſummit of a lofty mountain, the re- 
| fidence of its Rajah; his territories border on Caſhmer, and are 
| | about thirty or forty leagues broad, but produce little except 
| muſk, cryſtal, and wool, backed with a range of mountains 
| | cloathed with ſnow, inhabited by muſks, H. uad. i. N. 124, 
| Quarzuezs and other quadrupeds of ſnowy regions, ſuch as the Argali, or 
| 
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i e Wild sheep, p. 44. H. The Le, N' 15; the Caucaſan Goat, — 
8 Ne 16; the Chamois, N“ 20; and the Bear, N' 208; and poſ- 
ſibly many other hardy animals which can bear the cold of 
= theſe exalted regions. I find the ſame among the more ſouth- 
[3] ern chains of Imaus; and alſo the fineſt falcons, highly valued 
9 on the warm plains of Bengal, the ſeat of the gay antelopes, and 
1 other objects of game of theſe noble and generous birds. 
DESERT oF AN immenſe deſert, little known, originates immediately to 
1 | wn the north of the fountains of the Ganges; I may ſay to that of 3 


M | | * Lib. vi. c. xviii. 


the 


1 
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the Indus, in about Lat. 37 30“; its courſe is north- eaſternly be- 
tween Long. 74 45, and 105 eaſt, bounding or dividing part 
of Hindoo/lan, Thibet, weſtern Tartary, Tangut, and the Monguls, 
and ends in Lat. 40 20, at the lake Dalay nor, in Chine/e Tartary ; 
the whole extent is not leſs than two thouſand three hundred 
and ninety-ſeven miles. It is named the G0“, and by the Chi- 
neſe, Shamo and Han Kai. It conſiſts of ſands unſtable and 
tremendous as thoſe of Arabia, which would be impaſſable had 
not nature placed acroſs them, at very remote diſtances, three 


chains of hills, or narrow tracts of ſolid ground, the roads 


which travellers muſt take; and amidſt this ocean were plea- 


fant vallies, entirely inſulated by the ſand. Occaſionally, in the 


middle ages, theſe roads were the paſſage which merchants 
took, either from the countries bordering on the Caſpian ſea, 
or from Europe itſelf, as their buſineſs might call them through 
Tartary and Bucharia into India, or the diſtant China. As the 
traveller in antient times advanced as far eaſtward in the great 
Jartarian as the deſert of Lop, the terrible ſcenery laid hold of 
their fancies ; they were terrified with the deluſion of dæmons 
which haunt theſe dreadful deſerts : they imagined themſelves 
to be called by their names by voices familiar to them, till they 
were brought to the edge of ſome precipice; or at times they 
were recreated with the ſound of aerial muſic. Theſe romances 
reached Europe; when our Milton, fond of that ſpecies of read- 
ing, fell in with our authority Marco Polo *, he adopted this 
relation, which he put into the mouth of the lady in Comrs, 


. See his voyages in Bergeron's collection, p. 35. Purchas, Pilgrims, iii. p. 75. 
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OF THE GANGES, 


SIRINAGUR, 


GLACIERES: 
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when, like the antient travellers, ſhe was benighted and beyit. 


dered on her way : | 
A thouſand fantaſies 

Begin to throng into my memory 

Of calling ſhapes, and beck'ning. ſhadows dire 
And aery tongues, that ſyllable men's names 
On ſands and ſhores, and deſert wilderneſſes. 


To return: A little beyond Latac, the river ſuddenly bends 
towards the ſouth-eaſt, and after near a hundred miles courſe 
receives the branch of the Ganges which flows from the lake 
Lanken : the courſe {till continues inclining to the eaſt ; it paſſes 
through a gap in the Himmaleb chain, which forms the Gan- 
goutra jaſt mentioned; this word ſignifies a caſcade of the 
Ganga or Ganges. 


Tn river from hence is called the Bagbyretiy; it paſſes 


along the weſtern foot of the great chain, through the fertile 
Rajahſbip of Sirinagur, environed with lofty wooded moun- 
tains ; the trees very large, on this ſide covered with thoſe of 
the country only; on the other with European trees, ſuch as 
oak, walnut, cherry, peach, raſpberry, 8c. &c. Many of the 
hills are very high, of a ſugar-loaf ſhape, covered with a ſmooth 
and verdant turf, and have a flatted top; they riſe to a great 


height one above the other, and are crowned on the ſummit of 


each with a village. From the fammit Mr. Daniell ſaw the 
Glacieres of India, which made a moſt majeftic and awful ap- 
pearance even at the diſtance of a hundred and fifty miles. 
The ice riſes often into lofty ſpires on the grandeſt of ſcales; 

4 nn 
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the light ſides were ſtained in the moſt elegant manner with a 
roſeate color. Another great river, called the Aucmundra, which 
riſes far amidſt the mountains of Th:hez, joins the Baghyretty 
at Deuprag. Here Mr. Rennel, on the authority of Mr. Daniell, 
places a middle Gangoutra. A few miles below the city of Si- 
rinagur it aſſumes the name of Ganges, and retains it the reſt 
of its courſe: it flows through the remainder of Sirinagur to 
Hurdwar, where it ruſhes throu gh another Gangoutra, through 
a gap in the Sewalic chain, unheard of before, till pointed out 
to us by the inveſtigation of Mr. Daniell: As to the Alucmun- 
gra, he repreſents it as a river confined through a rocky chan- 
nel only a hundred yards wide, and of immenſe rapidity, and 
croſſed by rope bridges of peculiar conſtructions. 

Mr. Daniel's travels in this part of Hindooſtan were attended 
with great difficulties, but with all the pleaſure that muſt attend 
the elegant mind of the fine artiſt. In this part of his journey 
he croſſed the Ganges, in about Lat. 28* 30, to Sumbrul; eaſterly 
to Darunaghur, Afulgbur, Nejigabad, and the Hurdwar ; from 
thence he returned through the foreſt at the foot of the Sewalic 
mountains to Lo/dong, continued his arduous route to Condawar 
Ghaut, entered the paſs there, and made a fix day's journey 
over the mountains to Sirinagur. What a feaſt may the public 
expect of intellectual and viſual entertainment from the pro- 
duction of a pencil, of which they have had already a taſte ſo: 
fully ſatisfactory. 

Hurdwar is ſeated to the weſt ſouth-weſt of Sirinagur, amidſt Honpwar, 
moſt pictureſque mountains of conic form. I have ſeen a 
drawing taken on the ſpot: it is the great reſort of the Hindoos, 
who flatter themſelves that it is the ſource of their venerated 
ſtream. 
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ſtream. The gorge into the mountain is called the ſtreights of 


Kupeli. The bloody tyrant, Tamerlane, in his invaſion of India 


in 1399, could boaſt of penetrating farther than any invader 


ever did before. Here he found great numbers of Hindoos, 
probably retired to this ſacred place; they diſperſed at his ap- 
proach, fled into the woods, were purſued and maſſacred 
without mercy, according to the cruel ſpirit of Mahbometiſn, 
ever exerted againſt thoſe who differed from them. in reli- 
gious matters. | 

Tux hiſtorian of Tameriane mentions a place, fifteen miles 
above theſe ftreights, diſtinguiſhed by the ſculpture of a cow, 
the animal ſo highly venerated by the Hindoos, and to which 
they reſort even to this day in great numbers. The barbarian 
found great crowds of theſe innocent people when he was 
there : he attacked them, but met with a feeble reſiſtance, ſo 


that multitudes fell victims to his cruelty. 


THE upper Gangoutra was once ſuppoſed to have been the 
famous cavern called the Cow's Mouth, but the opinion is now 
laid aſide: this was like the rock near which Tamer/ane commit- 
ted one of his maſſacres, and was likewiſe their great reſort. A 


cavern of this name, and ſtill greatly frequented, certainly exiſts, 


It was viſited by Father Trefenzaller, yet by the medium of Mr. 
Rennel, through the channel of Mr. Daniell, we learn no more 
than that it may lie in a north or north-by-weſt direction from 
Hurdwar. 

IN To the Ganges flow multitudes of great rivers from each ſide, 
which give a matchleſs inland navigation. It receives in its 


courſe through the plains eleven rivers, ſome of which are equal 


in ſize to the Rbzze, and none leſſer than the Thames: it maintains 
thirt? 
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thirty thouſand boatmen, by their carriage of falt and food 
for ten millions of people in Bengal and its dependencies, 
which occaſions a vaſt expenditure; add to this the exports and 
imports, the common interchange of divers articles within its 
limits, its fiſheries, and its travellers, which do all together oc- 
caſion annually an expenditure of two millions of money. 

I SHALL not detain my reader any longer than to ſay that 
there are certain tracts of land which require leſs moiſture than 
others from the nature of their production ; theſe are defended 
from the inundations by vaſt dikes, they in various places ex- 


107 


VAST Dirkes, 


tend a thouſand miles, if united, and are kept up at an enor- 


mous expence. One branch of the Ganges is thus confined for 
the extent of ſeventy miles, and of the breadth of the Thames 
near Batter/ea-; ſo that when the river is full, paſſengers look 
down on each fide as from a lofty eminence into the ſubjacent 

JusT before the rains ſet in, which is about the middle of 
7uly, the waters of the Ganges begin to increaſe, occaſioned by 


the ſnow on the tops of the hills from whence the river. iſſues 


(above thirteen hundred miles from the ſea) being melted by 
the ſun; as ſoon as the rains commence it hourly ſwells, 
pouring with the moſt impetuous velocity, and the river has 
the appearance of a ſea, and in ſome parts, where there happen 
to be rocks or very high hills on each ſide pretty near the river, 
the water being there pent up, it riſes to a prodigious height, 
and the current is ſo ſtrong and rapid, that it is hardly poſſible 
for any boat to ſtem it. : | 

AFTER about two months, when the violence of the rain be- 
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gins to ſubſide, the water falls almoſt as ſuddenly as it aroſe, 
and that which was of late one entire ſheet of water, except 
perhaps ſome tops of trees, now appears to be a fertile Country, 
covered with woods, corn fields, and other plantations, and the 
different arms which the river branches into, form many little 
iſlands, which in the rainy ſeaſon one has no idea of. 
SOME of theſe little iſlands produce three and four crop; 
yearly ; rice, which grows only when it is covered with water; 
after that corn; then water melons, c. 8 
Cunxzxr. I the dry ſeaſon the current is very ſlow, not above three 
— miles an hour, in the wet ſeaſon from five to eight ; the deſcent 
is only four inches in a mile. In the time of the inundations, 
the veſſels ſail in all directions as over a vaſt inland ſea : the 
dangers of voyaging is very great, either from the fierce eddies 
occaſioned by other rivers diſcharging themſelves into the 
Ganges, or, in the low ſeaſon, by the falling in of great frag- 
ments of the banks, or by the ſtriking on trees ſunk beneath 
the ſurface of the water, which often occaſion moſt fatal acci- 
dents. | 
Tax Indus at one extremity reaches the ſea after a courſe of 
a thouſand miles, the Ganges after a courſe of two thouſand 
one hundred and fifty, yet their courſe is exceeded by ſome of 
the Sibirian rivers. The length of the Oby, moſt part of which 
is navigable, is two thouſand two hundred miles ; that of the 
Lena two thouſand five hundred and fifty : theſe are forced 
northward into the Icy Sea by the Altaic chain, which forms 3 
right angle near the ſouthern end of the Ura/lian chain, and, 
with their various branches, extend to the northern parts af 
the 
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the empire of Ching, leaving to the ſouth the vaſt extent of 


Tar tary. 
Tux firſt province we enter on after paſſing Hurdwar is that 


by the poſterity of certain 4fgans, who quitted their native 
ſeats among the Kumaoon mountains, and deſcended to this 


guiſhed himſelf by his valour : but was cut off by the barbarity 
of a chieftain whom he had liſted under. His ſon, Allee Mahums- 
med, ſacceeded to his high qualities, which, after various ſuc- 
ceſſes, enabled him to eſtabliſh a new ſtate. He left children, 
and over them appointed guardians: by their valour and pru- 
I _ dence they extended their dominion, particularly by the con- 
3 queſt of the Rajah of Ferrochahad, by whom they were unjuſtly 
attacked ; they added his territories to theirs. They had a large 
part in the bloody battle of Paniput, hereafter to be mentioned. 
They afterwards allied themſelves with $jab Dowwlab, Nabob 
of Oude, ſo far as to ſtipulate to pay him forty lacks of rupees 
for protecting them, in 1773, from an invaſion of the Mabrattas, 
by permitting a Britiſs brigade in his pay to march under Sir 
Robert Barker againſt them, who drove them over the Ganges; 
but as ſoon as the Robillas found themſelves in ſafety, they 


—_— 


_ 
3 4 


+0 
_ 


ko 
3 


evaded payment, and we aſſiſted the Nabob to make a conqueſt 
of the country. This brought on the celebrated Rob//la war 
in 1774, which was carried on by Lieutenant Colonel Campion, 
and ſoon concluded by his deciſive victory at Kutterah u. 
The terms of agreement were ſettled by the treaty of Lo/- 
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* Hamilton's Hiſt. of the Rohillas, p. 231. 
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country in 1673, to ſeek their fortunes. Firſt, Daood diſtin- 
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the empire of China, leaving to the ſouth the vaſt exteut of 
Tur tary. | 

Tur firſt province we enter on after paſſing Hurdwway is that 
of Robilla. It ſeems to be governed by Reg, It is poſſeſſed 
by the poſterity of certain A4fgans, who quitted their native 


| feats among the Kamaoon mountains, and deſcended to this 


country in 1673, to ſeck their fortunes. Firſt, Daood diſtin- 
ouiſhed himſelf by his valour: but was cut off by the barbarity 
of a chieftain whom he had liſted under. His ſon, Allee Mahins 
ned, ſucceeded to his high qualities, which, after various fuc- 
ceſſes, enabled him to eſtabliſh a new ſtate. He left children, 
and over them appointed guardians : by their valour and pru- 
dence they extended their dominion, particularly by the con- 
queſt of the Raa of Ferrochabad, by whom they were unjuſtly 
attacked ; they added his territories to theirs. They had a large 


part in the bloody battle of Paxipur, hereafter to be mentioned, 


They afterwards allied themſelves with $47jah 7 Dozw/2h, Nabol 
of Oude, ſo far as to ſtipulate to pay him forty lacks of vil pc, 
for protecting them, in 1773, from an invaſion of the Maꝶraltas, 
by permitting a Biiliſh brigade in his pay to march under Sir 


Robert Barker againſt them, who drove them over the Ganzes ; 


but as foon as the ROH found themiclves in fafety, they 


cvacied payment, and we affiſted the Nav99 to make a conquett 
of the country. This brought on the celebrated RSH war 
in 1774, which was carried on by Lieutenant Colonel Ch 7mpto;rs 
and ſoon concluded by his deciſive victory at Amtterah x. 
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dong, a town on the eaſtern fide of the river juſt within their 
territory. We added to the Nabobſhip of Oude the province of 
Rohulcund, but baniſhed to the weſt fide of the Ganges, about 
ſeventeen or eighteen thouſand men and their families, the 
moſt rebellious of the nation. This war was repreſented at 
home in the moſt infamous light, that for the aggrandizement 
or the pleaſure of an ally, © the whole nation, with inconſider- 
able exceptions, was flaughtered and baniſhed; the country 
& was laid waſte with fire and ſword, and that land; diſtinguiſhed 
above moſt others by the chearfu! face of paternal govern- 
„ ment, and prozeczed labour, the choſen ſeat of cultivation and 
&« plenty, is now throughout a dreary deſert, covered with ruſhes. 
« and briars, and jungles full of wild beaſts! 11*” 
LET me add, we got an increaſe of ſubſidy to the conquering. 
brigade, and the diſtrict of Benares for the Company, of the 
yearly income of two hundred and forty thouſand pounds. As 
to the brigade it is to over-awe the neighboring ſtate, and more 
than probable to keep in order our nominal ally, but real ſub- 
ject. This for a time may enable us to ſupport our unhappy 
boaſt of having a territory from the ſtreights of Kupeli to the 
mouth of the Ganges, reckoning along its windings a courſe of 
thirteen hundred and fifty miles. Sumbul, Anopchine, and Bu- 
dayoon, are places diſtinguiſhed by capital letters on the banks 
of the Ganges, but their hiſtory is not given. Furruckabad is 
another capital of a ſmall diſtrict, ſeated alſo on the Ganges, be- 
longing to a Robilla chief. 


BL.oodY IN 1794, theſe ſavage clans arofe with all their native ferocity. 
ATTACK 


ON THE I imagine the cauſe to have been a feudal quarrel. between the 
ENGLISH. „ | | 


* Same p. p. 252, 268, 
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chieftain of Rampore, and ſome clamant on his title. General 

Abercrombie commanded in thoſe parts. On Novenber 26th, a 

bloody action took place; our whole line was ſet in motion: 
the charge of the enemy was moſt daring and gallant; it could 
not be ſurpaſſed; both lines met and intermingled; the bay- 
onet prevaled, and our army purſued the enemy acroſs the 
Doojure Millach. The Robillas were twenty-five thouſand in 
number: the charge of the enemy was peculiarly ſingular ; 
they formed in a line infinitely beyond the extent of ours, in 
deep wedges, ſuppoſed to be fifty deep : when both lines came 
within about five hundred yards, Go/aum's people ſcattered 
individually, approached in that extraordinary manner, and 
conteſted the point with our bayonets : they appeared to deſpiſe 
our muſquetry, and upon every diſcharge of artillery embraced 
the ground, inſtantly riſing and advancing to the charge. Their 
arms were ſpears, match-locks, and ſwords, which latter they 
employed with deſtructive effect; and their attack, as by uni- 
verſal conſent, was called the Highland charge. The ſlaughter 
on both ſides was dreadful; that of the Eugliſh moſt uncom- 
mon: beſides privates we loſt one colonel, one major, two eap- 
tains, and nine lieutenants, and had eleven officers wounded ; 


| a proportion far beyond what ever was known in engagements 
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8 I with undiſciplined ſavages &. 
18 Canoe is at preſent a middle ſized town on the weſt fide of Caxoce. 
e- 


| the Ganges, in Lat. 27 3, and in the great Nabobſhip of Oude, 
| {cated at the junction with the Calini or Callynuddi. The city 
| may have been the Calinipaxa of Pliny. It is a place of great 


Calcutta Gazette, =Golaum was one of the chieftains. 
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reputed antiquity, being ſaid by Feri/b/a, i. P. P. 9. 16, to hays 
been the capital of H!7doo/an, under the father of the Pory; 
who was conquered by Alexander. In the ſixth century it i; 
reported to have had thirty thouſand ſhops for the famous Ju. 
diam chaw the betell, and ſixty thouſand bands of muſicians 
and fingers who paid tax to government. A peſtilence is ſup. 
poſed to have depopulated the place. It is faid to have heen 
the head of an empire. It ſubmitted to Mahmood, in 1018, in 
his eighteenth expedition. The Hadian hiſtorians are full of the 
accounts of its grandeur, extent, and populouſneſs : it is at 


_ preſent a town of middling ſize. Abugfasel, in the Ayeen, ii. 


P. 47, ſays no more of its ſtate, than that it was in antient times 
the capital of Hindoo/tan. | 
I SHALL now quit for a time the Cine, and croſs north- 


_ weſtward the ſpace between that river and the Jumna. The 


laſt was the Fomanes of Pliny, and the ſuppoſed Erranaboas of 
Arrian, Rerum Indic, i. p. 514. It is the firſt great river that 
contributes to augment the Ganges: it riſes in Lat. 325, in the 
Rajabſbip of Sirinagur, about eighty miles fouth-weſt of Gan- 


goutra, and paſſes through the gorges of the mountains, in 


about Lat. 30˙, near Schaurampour. Between Lat. 20 and 
Lat. zo', in the province of Sirbiad, near the weſtern banks of 


the Jumna, are the famous plains of Paniput and Carnau, 


celebrated for the frequent battles fought on their wide ex- 
panſe : three are on record; the firſt is related in the ſublime 
poem, The Marabbarat, which conſiſts of two hundred thou- 
ſand lines, compoſed by the learned Brahmin, Kriſhna Diy- 


| an Veias, painting the great deeds of the heroes of the 


time. 


* 
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time *. Victory gave to Arjoon, the favorite of the god Viſbnou, 


me empire of Bharatuiiſb, or Hindoaſtan. It was fought in the 
days of Lamech; a learned friend will contend with me that it 
muſt have happened towards the latter end of the firſt century of 
Methuſalem, Anno Mundi, 793. The poem was preſerved in the 
ark, and delivered about three thouſand years after its compo- 
ſition, through all the changes and chances of that vaſt period, 

to be tranſlated from the Sanſerit into the Engliſb tongue, for 
the benefit of the preſent curious generation. 

Tux ſecond battle was at a vaſt interval. The famous Kow!; 
Khan, after croſſing the Indus at 47tock, pitched his camp on 
the plain of Carnatul, on February Tith, 1739, on his march 


towards Delbi, to depoſe that weak monarch Mahomed Shah. The 


emperor pitched his ſplendid camp on the ſame plain : a battle 
took place on the next day. The Mogul brought into the field 
two hundred thouſand horſe and foot. Kouli Khan fought with 
fifty thouſand horſe, brave and hardy troops. Victory quickly 
decided in his favor. On his ſide only two thouſand five hun- 
dred were killed, on that of the Mogul ſeventeen thouſand. 
Above twenty thouſand more were maſſacred in the ſurrounding 
towns and villages three days after. This decided the fate of 
the empire, which, after the reigns of three more imbecil mo- 
narchs, was intirely diſſolved, and divided among the moſt pow- 
erful Soubabders. 
Tk third battle was on the adjacent plains of Paniput. 
The Mabrattas, ambitious of making all Hindodſian their tribu- 


* Aycen, ii, p. 111. 
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taries, aſſembled a vaſt army, and took the uſual route of in- 


vaders, and reached theſe famous fields. It ſeems to have been 
a confederacy of Hindoos againſt the Mabometan powers. The 
great Abdalla, or Abmed Sbab, headed the latter. It is ſaid that 
the army of the former conſiſted of two hundred thouſand men, 
of the latter a hundred and fifty thouſand. The battle was 
fought with uncommon obſtinacy. Victory declared for the 
Mahometans*. The Mabrattas loſt fifty thouſand men, and 
were ſo weakened by this fatal defeat, as from that time viſibly 


to decline in their conſequence. 


IN about the year 1359, that uſeful prince, Fero/e III. cut a 
canal near the northern hills from the Fumna to his royal 
hunting palace of Szfedon, about twenty miles weſt by weſt of 
Paniput, to ſupply it with water. It was ſixty miles in length, 
and paſſed over the plains of Carnaw/, Not long after, he 
founded the city and caſtle of Har, about eighty miles diſtant, 
due weſt of Paniput. His new city was ſeated in a ſandy de- 
ſert on the way from Per/ia to Delbi, ſo that the travellers 
were often greatly diſtreſſed for water. By the perſuaſion of a 
Derviſb, who had predicted his acceſſion to the throne, he con- 
tinued the canal from Syfedon to Hifar, an extent of a hundred 
and fourteen miles. He again cut a canal from the river Setlege 
to Hifar Fero/ebad, to extend the comforts of the travellers. 
Its length was a hundred miles: Its mouth was ſuppoſed to 


have been at the conflux of the Beyah with the Sez/ege. Theſe 


imperial works were taken up again by Shah Fehan, who not 


gee a moſt circumſtantial account of this battle in the Aſiatic Reſearches, iii. p. p. 91. 139. 


only 


* 
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only repaired and cleanſed that part of the canal between the 
hills and Sfædon, but continued it by a new cut to Delbi, over 
the plains of Paniput *. I refer the reader to p. 42 of my firſt 
volume, for the account of the canal in the province of Labor. 
SEVENTY-TWO miles below Paniput, on the weſt ſide of the 
river, ſtands the once famed city of De/bi, in Lat. 28* 37. The 
ſpace between the Tumna and the Ganges, as far as their junc- 
tion at Allahabad, a length of near five hundred miles, is called 
the Dooab, a name common to ſimilar tracts: it anſwers to the 
claffical Interamna and Interamnates. It is pretended that Delbi 
was built by one Delu three hundred years before Crit; we 
win ſpeak with more certainty, when we ſay from Feriſbta, i. 
156, that it was firſt made a royal reſidence in the year 1200, by 
Cultub ul dien abiek, who, from the ſtate of a ſlave, raiſed him- 
ſelf to the Sultanſhip and in that year conquered the Province 
of Delhi, before that time governed by a Rajab. The Ayeen 


Atberry ſays its more antient name was Inderput. The city be- 


came the capital of the empire, but it roſe or fell to decay ac- 


cording as it was honored with the preſence of majeſty, or de- 


ſerted by the court. Thus we find thoſe travellers mention it 


as a moſt miſerable and ruinous place, who have happened to ; 
viſit it at the time of its deſertion. | | 

IT is ſaid that the preſent De/b/ had been preceded by two 
other cities of this name, near to each other; the firſt, as old as 
the time of Porus. The Indian tradition is, that it had fift y- 
two gates. The ſecond was built by Mirza Baber, a deſcendant 


» Conſult the Ayeen, ii, p. 107. . Dow's Feriſhta, i. 366, and Mr. Rennel, p. p. 72, 73. 
of 
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of Tamerlane, who, in 1525, marched from his territories 
above Cabul, and made a conqueſt of this country. It was then 
ornamented with numbers of ſepulchres of the Patan kings 
and religious perſons. The Ayeen gives the name of ſeveral. 


There was alſo a very fine one of Humayon, father of Atbar. 
We find from the ſame authority that it was cuſtomary for the 


living princes to build for themſelves mauſoleums in the midf 
_ of pleaſant gardens. 
THz third city is the preſent, built by a Fehan, who came 
to the throne in 1628. It roſe out of the ruins of the preced- 
ing, and was named by the vanity of the Emperor SHabjebana- 
bad : he built a magnificent palace included within a fortreſs; 
they were made of a brick of a fine red, and a ſtone like marble, 
of the ſame color, and form a molt gay appearance. The length 
of the city is built parallel to the ſides of the river, the reſt is 
ſurrounded by a weak brick wall. There are beſides ſeveral 
magnificent houſes belonging to the great men; the reſt of the 
buildings are mean, made either with frames of bamboo, or 
cottages of mud, which dries into hardneſs in the hot ſeaſon, 
The exaggerated accounts of the Indians make the city contain 
two millions of inbabitants, a thing impoſſible, as the exact 
Bernier makes its circuit only nine miles. When the court 
quits Delbi, even on a progreſs, it ſeems depopulated ; of ſuch 
multitudes does the imperial train, and thoſe of the great men 

conſiſt. | 
Abulfazel barely mentions the magnificent buildings in the 
ſeveral Delbis. The inquiſitive Bernier ſpeaks of others: both 
theſe authors tell us that they were {ecured within forts; pot- 
| ſibly 
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gbly the laſt was within the moſt ſplendid, but being brought 
in the character of a phyſician to a lady in the imperial ſeraglio, 
he was led blindfolded. He indeed ſpeaks of a magnificent 
moſque, with a gate oppoſite to each front. This I gueſs to 
have been the ummab Mmusjid, or Friday Moſque ; becauſe, ſays 
Mr. Daniell, it is uſed only on that day. He gives in the firſt 
plate a view of the gate, and in his twenty-ſecond of the moſque 
itſelf, The materials of this fine edifice are almoſt entirely 
white marble, bordered with red ſtone. The facade has in the 
centre a gateway, with a colonnade of a double row of pillars, and 
exteriorly, pointed arches with ſcolloped ſides. Two lofty mi- 
narets terminate the front, fluted ; and the fluting and riſing 
interventions alternate red ſtones and white marble. Each mi- 


naret is ſurrounded with three equidiſtant galleries. Beyond 


the facade is the moſque, with three grand domes entirely of 
white marble, and ribbed from the apex to the baſe. This Mr. 


Daniell juſtly obſerves may be reckoned in the firſt claſs of 


Mahometan architecture. He attributes the building to SH 
Jehan, The gate is, of its kind, the moſt elegant, and has on 
each ſide a beautiful colonnade, each of which terminates with 
a light open pavillion covered by a dome, forming near two 
thirds of a circle; what adds to the grandeur of this gate is, it 
is elevated far above the ground, and to be aſcended to by 
two magnificent flights of ſteps.—In Mr. Daniell's thirteenth 
plate is a part of the fort, ſaid to have been built by Shger 
as; . | 

NEAR Feroſe Spab's Cotilla, N' VII. are ſome antient build- 
ings, circular and plain, but not inelegant. That in the front 
has a flat roof ſupported by pillars, and on it another, with 


Nol th = Aa - pillars 
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CoTsEA-BAVG. 


MASSACRE BY 
"I AMERLANE, 


SECOND BY 
KoulLI KHAN. 


Pillars holding up the ſummit. In the back ground is a ſquare 


ings in view are round and plain. Numbers of /outerrgjy; 


lion, with windows of lattice work, moſt beautifully made of 


the Hindoos, to prevent the pollution of their wives and daugh- 


The gates were forced, a general flaughter enſued, and the 
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periſtyle of ſquare pillars, ſupporting a dome; other build. 


appear with entrances through pointed arches. 

Co:/ea-Baug, N III. is a moſt magnificent palace, built on the 
banks of the Jumna, in the reign of Akbar, by a lady of the 
name of Coz/ea; Baug ſignifies a garden. It has a moſt exten- 
five front, with three rows of falſe windows, with pointed 
arches within each; at each end is a beautiful angular pavil- 


what I may call ſtone fillagree: the upper windows are bow. 

Debli twice underwent the moſt horrid maſſacres. One in x 397, 
in the time of Mahmood HI. when it was entered by the Tartar 
Tamerlane. A party of his troops had been before ſent to occupy 
the city, deſerted by the emperor. A dreadful ſcene commenced: 


ters, and themſelves from every ſpecies of inſult, firſt ſhut the 
city gates, ſet fire to their houſes, murthered their wives and 
children, and then ruſhed in deſperation againſt the enemy, 


ſtreets rendered impaſſable by the heaps of {lain. 

IN our days, in the reign of Mavomed Shah, a ſecond maſſacre 
took place, not leſs terrible. When Kouli Khan entered the city 
in triumph, a ſhot was fired at him from one of the houſes, 
which killed an officer by his fide. The ſignal of {laughter was 
given, and a hundred and forty thouſand people periſhed by the 
troops of the unrelenting tyrant in the ſpace of three days. The 
city was plundered, and the emperor left a prey to his great 
men. His dominions fell to pieces, divided among his viceroys, 


— 


1 | who 


CW 
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who left to him the empty ſtate. He lived to the year 1747. 
The death of his faithful Viſier Cummir ul dien, on whom he 
placed the fulleſt confidence amidſt all his misfortunes, put an 


end to his exiſtence. On hearing of the account he fell into a 


{woon, and expired fitting on his throne. 
Debli, in 1756, was yet fated to undergo a third calamity. 
The reign of Alumęuire II. was uſhered in with the plundering 


of the capital. Abdalla, king of Candabar, juſtly incenſed at 


the perfidy of the Vier, marched to Dehli, eſtabliſhed himſelf 


in the citadel like Kouli Khan, and notwithſtanding he was re- 


ceived by the poor Mogul as a royal gueſt, he gave the city to be 
ſacked by the mercileſs Afgbans. Every exceſs was committed; 
terror pervaded the inhabitants, and multitudes fell ſuicides to 
their apprehenſions. Abdallah ſent part of his army into the 
Dooab of the Fumna and Ganges to glean after the harveſt of 
Nadir, and to lay ſiege to Agra, but he was compelled to recal 
his troops, then attacked by the peſtilence. | 

IN Dehli, in 1788, were exerciſed the unheard-of barbarities 
on the unhappy Sah Alum, the laſt of the Mogul emperors, de- 


| ſcribed in the prophetic viſion in p. 57, by the Robilla ſavage 


Colatom Kauder, The prince, the pageant of every ſucceſsfnl 


party, was ſeized by that ruffian, and, probably through private 


revenge for paſt injuries, he here ſuffered from him the moſt 


| horrible effects of his malice. The villain was afterwards ſeized 


by Madajee Sindia, the great Mabratta chieftain, and under- 


went puniſhment due to his deſerts. His noſe, ears, arms, and 


legs were cut off, and in that condition ſent to Shah Alum, at 


| Devi, but he died by the way. The wretched emperor be- 
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PAGoDAs oF 
BINDRABAND. 


AGRA. 


came a penſioner to his avenger, and is, I believe, living to thiz 


buildings given in the ſame plate, the thirteenth by the match- 


 Secunder, about the year (gays Feriſbta, 11. 68.) 1488, who em- 
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day. 

IN the way to Agra, on the weſt fide of the Jumna, are the 
beautiful and ſingular Pagodas of Bindraband. They are ef 
the ſame form as thoſe at Fagrenaut, but the outſide moſt ele- 
gantly ſculptured ; certain carved ribs go equidiſtant from top 
to bottom, and between them the ſurface 1s divided into ſmall 
ſquares prettily filled with roſettes. There are two of theſe 


leſs pencil of Mr. Daniell. 
Matura, the old Mebtrab, Ayeen, ti. 47, ad the Myrthe taken 
by Tamerlane, is at a ſmall diſtance from theſe Pagodas ; proba- 
bly they belonged to it, as Abu/fazel ſays it had many idolatrous 
temples to which the Hindoos refort. The piety of the people 
of Myrihe might incenſe the ſavage zeal of Tamerlane againſt 
them, for his hiſtorian, ii. p. 71, ſays, that in taking the place 
he cauſed all the male inhabitants to be flayed alive. 

FROM Delhi to Agra is a hundred and feventeen miles. Tra- 
vellers ſpeak in the higheſt terms of the magnificence of this 
city, which was firſt made the imperial reſidence by Sta! 


belliſhed it in the moſt ſplendid manner. Before that time he 
lived at Biana, a magnificent city, which ſoon after fell into 
decay on the riſe of Agra. The magnificent ruins, with val 
vaults or caverns, were to be ſeen in the days of the author ef 
the Ayeen, 11. p. 46. It was famed for its fine ſugar, its Indigo, 
and Henna, or dye, with which the ladies of India color the 


palms of their hands and ſoles of their feet. The emperci 
| Aibat 
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4kbar added greatly to the ſplendor of Agra, and built a fine cita- 
del of red free- ſtone. The author of the Ayeen ſays it had, in 
his time, five hundred ſtone buildings in the moſt elegant taſte, 
in the Bengal, Gugerat, and other ſtyles, and decorated with the 
moſt beautiful paintings. 

Albufagel was born near this city, and wah of the tombs 
of his anceſtors in the moſques of the place. The once 
ſplendid Agra 18 now ruinous. Mr. William Hodges, who 
accompanied Captain Cook in his ſecond voyage round the 
world, and whoſe drawings are ſuch ornaments to the narrative, 
viſited Bengal in 1780, and continued there till the year 178g. 


Among them is one of the ruins of Agra, waſhed by the 
Jumna, and another of its fort. Mr. Hodges ſettled during 
ſome years in London, and continued unrivalled the firſt land- 
ſcape painter in our capital; his ideas highly improved by the 
variety of great ſcenery he has had opportunity of contemplat- 
ing; all which appears evident in his performances. 

Agra, and the neighboring village Secundra, are juſtly cele- 
brated for their wonderful Mauſaleums; that of Akbar at Agra, 
erected by his ſon Jehangir, of which Mr. Hodges gives two 
views, in vol. ii. tab. XV and XVI, with ſeveral of the attendant 
buildings of theſe imperial follies, with their moſques, their 
Choultries, and pavillions, and reſidences of the Mollabs and holy 
men, who at ſtated times performed the ſacred offices. The 
Mauſoleum itſelf is ſquare, flat roofed, and ornaygented with 
ſeveral cupolas and minarets. In a large print publiſhed ſepa- 
ately by Mr. Hodges, 1s a view of the gateway, a vaſt pile. On 
| | every 


He publiſhed, in agua 7inta, views on the Ganges and Jumna. 
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every fide are two rows of magnificent arches, enriched with 
moſt magnificent ſculpture, or beautifully inlaid with marbles of 
different colors. This 1s the entrance into a garden of twenty 
acres, finely planted, and laid out into walks, amidſt which ariſe 
the various buildings. The minarets and domes of the May/. 
/eum are of white marble; the other parts compoſed of marble; 
of various colors, like the former, inlaid in red ſtone : fancy 


muſt have been exhauſted in the invention of ornament. In 


the middle of the Mauſoleum is a vaſt hall, in the middle of 
which a plain ſarcophagus of white marble, contains the poor 
remains of the great emperor, with no other inſcription than 
that of AKBAR. | | 

I SHALL not, ſays the philoſophical Bernier, ſtay to diſcourſe 
of the monument of Aar, becauſe whatever beauty is there, 
is found in a far higher degree in that of Tajemabel, or the 


CROWN of the SERAGLIO, the favorite queen of Hab Jeban, 


who erected this mauſoleum to her honor. She was that extra- 
ordinary beauty of the Indies, whom he loved ſo paſſionately, 
that it is ſaid that he never enjoyed any other woman while ſhe 
lived, and when ſhe died he was in danger to die himſelf. 

Mr. Daniell, in his eighteenth plate, fully verifies the opinion 
of Bernier, The gateway is of the moſt exquiſite workman- 
ſhip ; in the centre is a large pointed arch, and within that four 
lefler ; on each ſide two others one above the other; the whole 
front is unſpeakably rich in ſculpture, or inlaid work ; the 
building ts @uare, and at each corner an angular tower, orna- 
mented with ſculptured compartments, and on each a moſt ele- 


gant cupola: from the two ſides of this building is a long range 
of 
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of cloiſters, with pointed arches; beyond theſe cloiſters ap- 
pears the Mausſoleum; in the center is a magnificent dome, and 
at a ſmall diſtance, on two ſides, are two lofty minarets; the 
whole is compoſed of marble of ſnowy whiteneſs, brought from 
Candabar, ſix hundred miles diſtant. Tavernzer, part ii. p. 50, 
affirms, that he ſaw the beginning and completing of this work, 
with the aſſiſtance of twenty thouſand men always at work. 
The aſhes of the fair Tajamabel are depoſited in a white ſarco- 
phagus, in a hall beneath the great dome. 

IN Bernier's time, portions of the Alcoran were continually 
read with profound reſpect to the honor of the deceaſed. Both 
the gardens in which theſe 92au/o/ees are built, are incloſed in a 
lofty wall, with a gallery running round the ſummit of each. 
Bernier and his friend who was with him, agreed in their ad- 

miration of theſe celeſtial gardens, eſpecially of the laſt, which 
on one ſide was bordered by the magnificent Jumna, and every 

part embelliſhed with fountains, and laid out in a taſte the candid 
Frenchman never expected to find on the plains of Hindooftan. 
He gives up every compariſon of French elegance, and at length 
confeſſes © that he does not yet well know whether he is not in- 
fected {till with Indianiſm; but I muſt needs ſay, but that I be- 
lieve the Tajemabel ought to be reckoned amongſt the wonders 
of the world, rather than thoſe unſhapen maſſes of the Ag p- 
tian pyramids, which I was weary to ſee after I had ſeen them 
twice, and in which I find I ſee nothing without but pieces of 
great ſtones ranged in the form of ſteps one upon apother, and 
within, nothing but very little art and invention.” | 

To continue the funebrial ſubject, we may ſay, that the two 
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city. His ſon Fehangir was depoſited in 1627, in a garden near 
the great Bazar. Mahometans deteſt all ſculpture or painting, 
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immediate ſucceſſors of the great A#bar were interred in this 


yet the tomb, which is covered with a black hearſe cloth, is beſet 
with portraits with white torches, and the figures of two Jeſuits 
at each end. It is pretended that the ſon and ſucceſſor, SH 
Fehan, paid them that mark of reſpect, as he and his father had 
been indebted to the order for their knowlege in mathematics 
and aſtrology. Sa Jeban was buried in this city, in x 
tomb begun by himſelf, and which an unnatural ſon, who could 
ſuffer his parent to die in a ſevere and long impriſonment, 
would never trouble himſelf about completing. 

NoTWITHSTANDING Agra is ſeated in only Lat. 27, it is 
ſubject to ſharp froſts. Mr. Hodges *, when he was there, found 
the mornings clear and very cold, and frequently ſo froſty, that 
he has ſeen ſeveral tanks frozen entirely over ; but in the mid- 
dle of the day it was generally very hot. In a book newly tran. 
lated from the Per/ian called Mutagherin, or modern times, 
P. 287, there is mention of a froſt at Debi which laſted three 
nights, by which brazen veſſels filled with water burſt. Dell 
is ſeated in Lat. 28˙ 37. Mr. Hodgess account of the effects of 
froſt at Debli, inclines me to believe that of the Indian hiſto- 
Ti an. mh 

Etazoa is a village on the north ſide of the Ganges, once a 
conſiderable town. The Ravines, vaſt chaſms formed by the 
rains, which leave on each ſide lofty hills truncated on their 
tops, are etched by Mr. Hodges, vol. ii. tab. III. Various remains 
of the town appear on the ſummits of the cliffs, and even at the 


* Tavds, p. 117. wat 
| ottom 
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bottom of the very ravines: As to the paſs, it is repreſented in 


185 


vol. ii. tab. ii. and exhibits the windings of the umna, bounded 


by a naked country. The cliff is perpendicular, and ſo cloſe 
to the water, as to render the march extremely difficult. 


Ix the neighborhood of Agra are ſeveral other fine buildings, 


ſuch as a modern tomb, and a long oratory at F/20o2eabad, from 


which the Mollabs explain the Koran to the people. Theſe 
are in Mr. Hodges, vol. ii. tab. XVIII.; he has alſo given in the 
ſame vol. tab. XIX. a view of the hunting palace of Seh d, 


now in ruins, once the delight of Dara Sheko, one of the unfor- 
tunate ſons of Shah Feban. 


I canNoT help digrefling about ſixty miles to the ſouth- 


weſt of Etawa to Gwalior, a great and ſtrong fort, placed on an 


inſulated rock, ſloping like that of Edinburgh or Sterling into 
the level country: the one end is a very lofty precipice. Its 
length is four miles, its breadth unequal; the top an inclined 
plain; the walls and towers ſkirt the whole edge of the moun- 
tain. This was a conſiderable poſt as early as the year 1008, 
and ſo ſtrong as ſeldom to be reduced but by famine : Such was 
the caſe when it was taken by the emperor Altumſb in the year 
1231. It had been originally a Droog or Hindoo fortreſs. "Theſe 
ſpecies of elevated inſulated rocks are frequent features in In- 
dia; ſuch were thoſe which gave Alexander the Great ſo much 
trouble in reducing. This became at laſt a ſtate priſon; many 


a foul and midnight murder has been committed on captives of 


royal blood within its walls. In the neighborhood of this for- 
treſs, and that of Rhotas Gur, are numbers of lions. Thoſe who 


deny that thoſe animals were natives of India, aſſert, that here 
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about Malevab; theſe muſt have been their moſt ſouthernly 


nel Popham was ſent againſt the fort, which was at that time 
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was a royal menagery, and that the breed was Propagateq 
from the beaſts which had eſcaped. I find in Bernier, part iv. 
p. 48, that 4urengzebe frequently took the diverſion of lion 
hunting, but do not learn that the noble animal was ever turned 
out for the imperial diverſion. The Ayeen Alberry, ii. 296, re- 
lates many inſtances. of the valour of Aar the Great, in his 
engagements with this tremendous animal, but is ſilent whe. 
ther they had or had not been aborigines of Hindoo/tan. Mr. 
Terry, in the vaſt foreſts near Manaoa, lee p. 78, more than once 
ſaw lions, or heard them roaring ; they were alſo frequent 


haunts, as the tract between Labor and Cachemere is the moſt 
northerly,. where they were the game of Aureng gebe, as related 
by Bernier.. I have never heard of their exceeding the two 
limits I. mention; poſſibly they may have been extirpated in 
other parts of Hindog/tan :. certain. it is, that it had a Hindoo 
name, that of Sing, which is no ſmall proof of its having been 
once ſpread over. the whole empire, at left as far as climate 
would permit, EEO e 

ON. the downfal of the Mogul empire, this fortreſs fell to the 
ſhare of the Mabratta chieftain, Madagee Scindia. In 1779, we 
entered into an alliance again{t him. I never endeavour to in- 
veſtigate too nicely the motives of our Hindooftan wars. Colo- 


garriſoned by twelve hundred men :: but for an accident, 


The caſtle's- ſtrength : 
Had laugh'd a ſiege to ſcorn. 


me 
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come banditti who plundered the country, and made their 
nightly excurſions round the fortreſs, had for the ſake of pil- 
fering made an attempt to find a path up the rock; they ſuc- 
ceeded, and in the dead of night often got within the walls. 
This was communicated to Colonel Popham; he firſt ſent ſome 
truſty people with one of the thieves ; the practicability of ſur- 
priſing the place, notwithſtanding the great danger of the at- 
tempt, was made evident, In the midſt of darkneſs the rock 
was ſcaled, the parties got ſafe up, mounted the walls, and in a 
few minutes, on Auguſt 4th, 1780, made themſelves maſters of 
Gwalior, impregnable except by the reſiſtleſs hand of famine. 
I refer to Mr. Jonathan Scott for his very curious account of the 
wonderful buſineſs. In 1783, Madagee ſet down before the 


place with an army of ſeventy thouſand men ; treachery alone 


could have given him ſucceſs. The place was garriſoned by 


Indians, part of whom permitted his entrance on one ſide, 
while an attack was made on another, equally ill defended. 


Mr. Hodges, in his firſt vol. tab. V, VI. gives two fine views of the 


fortreſs, and at p. 139 of his travels, the account of the capture, 
from Mr. Scott. 


Abulfazel, in the Ayeen, ii. p. 47, ſpeaks of the iron mines 


of Gwalior, of its fine ſingers, and beautiful women; of the pro- 


fitable and rich copper works of Beerat, and a filver mine not 


worth working; and of the conſiderable manufactures of 
 woollen carpets and glaſs at Allore. | 


Calpy, a town on the ſouthern banks, about ſeventy miles 
from Ezawa, is famous for being the place from which Ge- 
acral GODDARD began his ſtupendous march acroſs the broadeſt 

| B b 2 | part. 
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part of the peninſula into GEugerat u. His is the merited fame, 


but the Colonel Leſlie, an officer highly credited in America by 


our hero Volſe, had the conduct in the early part. A frequent 
ſucceſſion of war and peace had long been known between 


the preſidency of Bombay and the weſtern Mabrattas, occaſtoned 


by the factions in the court of Poonab. A partial account has 


been given at p. 93 of my firſt volume; the whole is well told 


in the hiſtorical account of Bombay, printed in 1781. After 
ſome ſtrong diſputes between the ſupreme council at Calcutta, 
and the governor general, the genius of Mr. Ha/iings got the 
better; and it was determined to ſend the Bengal brigade on the 
great deſign of croſſing the Peninſula, effectually to decide the 
long reigning diſputes. This force has been exaggerated, but 
it conſiſted in the whole of only fix thoufand fix hundred and 
twenty-four native troops, without a ſingle European corps, and 
thoſe commanded by a hundred and five European officers. To 
theſe the author of the Var in Aſia, i. p. 22, adds the firſt re- 
'giment of cavalry, all compoſed of natives, commanded by Cap- 
tain Wray, and the ſame number of the nabob of Oude's, or 
Vifier's, Candabar horſe. From the force of cuſtom, this little 
army was followed by a train of very near thirty-two thouſand 
ſervants, ſutlers, &c. &c. dreadful plagues to diſcipline, and to 
the mind of an European commander. 
ON April 3d, 1778, part of the firſt brigade arrived at Allaha- 
bad; and on different days others, with the artillery park, ſtores, 
and treaſure, arrived at Corab. Le/lie.joined the troops on the 


* Authcrities for this March are from the Account of Bombay; and the Journal, &c, 


printed for Faden. 
IIth 
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ith of May; on the 19th, part of the army made the event- 
ful paſſage over the FJFumna in boats, covered by twelve two 
pounders, and two placed on the weſtern heights of the river, 
oppoſite to the city and fort of Calpee or Cupee, In this city 
are numbers of tombs, ſays the Ayeen, ii. p. 47, of great per- 
ſonages; it had its own princes tributary to Dehli. Two thou- 
ſand Mabratta horſe made a ſhew of oppoſition, but were ſoon 
diſperſed by the artillery. After ſome farther ſlight reſiſtance, 
the fort and town, abandoned by the garriſon and inhabitants, 
fell into our hands. On May the 27th, -F#une 2d and zd, the 
whole paſſage was effected. The commander of the Mabratia 
force in this part was Gungadur Punt, who had orders from 
Poonab to uſe all his efforts to obſtruct the progreſs of the 


ther to the welt, was to aſſiſt. 


culty, through narrow roads, and amidſt hillocks of Conktar. 
This ſubſtance ſeems to me a genuine /ava. The hillocks riſe 
to a conſiderable height, are moſt rude and irregular, and of 
moſt groteſque appearances, compoſed of /coria, exactly reſem- 
bling the ſlags flung out of iron furnaces ; they mult have been 
vulcanic, and theſe the extinct vulcanos. I have been told that 
earthquakes have been felt but rarely in Hindooſtan, which 
a ſhews that vulcanic fury has been long exhauſted. 
885 Tux heats at this time were dreadful. Numbers of Sepoys 
| were ſtruck dead by them. Captain Craufurd, an officer of diſ- 
tinguiſhed merit, fell a victim to the heat. Dogs and other ani- 
mals ſunk under it. To add to the calamity every well had 


been 


Engliſh, in which his brother Ba//agee, who had a diſtrict far- 
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THE march from Culpee was attended with the utmoſt diffi- 
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been filled; every power of quenching the intolerable thirſt 
was wilfully deſtroyed. The army marched through a country 
of deceitful enemies ; of petty chieftains, who miſled when they 
could, and deſtroyed when they had power. 


114. Every conveniency of cooling the tents by means of 


contrary to his expreſs orders, which were to proceed in his 
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THE thermometer roſe from 102 to 107, and it is even ſaid to 


water, was here denied. 

THE towns mentioned ſo far are obſcure, ſuch as Mus gon, 
Fetalpour, Belgong, and Chounic. Fetalpour is called a good 
town, the houſes built of brick pzcha work, and covered with 
tiles, a conveniency little known in the magnificent cities of 
India. Every now and then the army paſſed by a fort regularly 
built, and a few ſmall rivers croſſed its march. 

ABOUT July 1, the army entered Bundela or Bundelcund, 2 
mountainous province, now divided between ſeveral Rajahs. 
Two of them, Gomman Sing and Comman Sing, having a feud 
with another Rajah, implored Lællie's aſſiſtance; this he granted, 


march without interfering with the country powers. He had 
encamped near Chatterpour, capital of Bundelcund. Near it was 
the town of Mor, belonging to the enemy of theſe Rajabs. lt 
is ſeated on a rude hill, at this time imperfectly fortified, yet the 
attack proved an arduous affair. The ſpirit of Goddard ſur- 
mounted al difficulties. He made himſelf maſter of the place; 
this was neceſſary, for the garriſon not only drove away the pro- 
tection he gave the villages of his friendly Rajabs, but ſeized 4 
number of the bullocks belonging to the army, but which were 
100n recovered by the Candabarian horſe. 
| TIE 
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Tax natives of theſe parts ſeem to have been moſt complete 
zarbarians. A Captain Monro, a man of great bravery, and a moſt 
active and worthy officer, and I preſume of diſtinguiſhed piety, 
having been alſo appointed chaplain to the brigade, was charged 
with a ſmall detachment to eſcort certain neceſſaries for ſeveral 
officers. He was attacked by about two hundred native cavalry, 
wounded, and taken priſoner. Notwithſtanding his entreaties, 


they perſiſted in cutting him down; they then robbed and 
left him for dead. He came to himſelf, and was taken un- 
der the care of a pious Brahmin, who. took him to a ſmall 
fort, and treated him with all humanity :. the ſavages diſco- 
vered his aſylum, butchered him in cold blood, and cut off his 
head. 

TE march was now continued through a. hoſtile country, 


— —— — — 


and force or deceit alternately practiſed. The new friends, the 
two Sings, both turned againſt us. On Aug uſt 16th the Colonel 
reached Rajab-Ghur, a palace ſeated on the ſide of a high hill, ſur- Ra jAN-Ghun. 
rounded with high walls, pierced with innumerable loop holes, 
and handſomely ornamented within and without. A large town 
extended itſelf on a plain on one ſide. About two miles diſtant 
is the river Cane, very rapid, and full of rocks, great ſtones, and Rives Cane, 
ſtumps of trees; the channel is ſix hundred yards over, filled 
with water only in the rainy ſeaſon. On the banks of this river 
the enemy aſſembled a moſt formidable force, in hopes of cut- 
ting off our ſupplies. Captain Popham, who had ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf. by the taking of Gwalior, was directed to diſ- 
perſe them, which he did moſt effectually. = 
ON O&ober the 3d, Colonel Le/ie died of a bilious fever at Coroxer Lxs II 
Rafab-Gbur, after having, from May 19th to Oc ober 3d, pro- 

. | ceeded 
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ceeded only a hundred and forty miles of the deſtined march. 
The author of the Yar in Aja, i. p. 61, aſſigns a very uncandid 
reaſon, intimating that he loitered on account of the diamonds of 
„ 2 which this province is ſo productive, at the mine at Pannab or 
Purna, the Pannaſſa of Ptolemy. The real fact was, that Lejiz 
offended moſt notoriouſly againſt his inſtructions, and without 
any view of advantage to himſelf, was perpetually interfering 
with the quarrels of the country chieftains; but it appears cer- 
tain, that the march to the river Cane might have been made 
in ten days, the diſtance from Calpy being nearly the ſame as 
that from Calpy to Rajah-Ghur. A reſolution had been taken 
to recal Le/ie; this event put an end to all enquiry, and the 
command devolved on Lieutenant Colonel Goddard, whoſe 
ſhining abilities and active ſpirit made him equal to any un. 
dertaking. FE 


THE army was now ſet in motion with the expected alacrity, 
It paſſed Baſſiree, Chokah, Goorgunga, Morullab, and Darrowah, 
At the laſt it fell in with a band of Pandurams, or wandering 
Faquirs, the peſt of Hindoo/tan. Theſe vagabonds, under pre- 
tence of pilgrimages, ſometimes aſſemble in armies of ten or 
twelve thouſand, lay whole countries under contribution, rob 
people of their wives, and are guilty of every enormity. They 
are generally naked, but go armed, and from their rude and 
ſqualid aſpect make a moſt dreadful appearance. It is remark- 
able, that they admit any perſon of abilities among them, and 
inſtruct their diſciples in any branch of knowlege, which may 
make them revered among the vulgar. 
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RENGZEBE. of a rich old woman, named Bi/temia, actually raiſed a rebel- 


lion 


. | REBELLION OF IN the reign of Aurenggzebe, thoſe wretches, under the condud 
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ion. The old lady was in as high fame for her ſkill in the art- 
magic, as her ſiſter Hecaze in Macbeth ; her inchanted pot was 
the ſcull of an enemy, in which her Hell-brotb, compoſed of 
- owls, bats, ſnakes, lizards, and human fleſh, were boiled and 
diſtributed to her followers. Twenty thouſand of this fanati- 
cal band, led by Biſtemia, were oppoſed by a general of the em- 
peror's, who reſiſted her incantations by written ſpells which 
he put into the hands of his commander. His proved the more 
powerful ; a battle, or rather carnage enſued, in which the old 
woman and her whole army were annihilated. Aurengzebe 
met his general, and laughed with him at the ſucceſs of his 
ſpells *. | | 
Tre band which attacked Goddard did not exceed four or 
five hundred. They drove away two elephants and a few 
camels, which we ſoon recovered, and killed or wounded 
twenty of the robbers. Two thouſand more of theſe religious 
hovered 1n our rear, but they fled on the firſt appearance of an 
attack. | 
THE march was continued to Heerapour. A YVaqueel or agent 
came in from Ballagee, one of the two brothers before men- 
tioned, to propoſe to Colonel Goddard to avoid in his march 
Sagur, under the pretence that it would be of great injury to 
the country, and would frighten all the inhabitants out of the 
city, and that there was another road as good, but only a little 
way about. Ballagee was the moſt artful of men, and propoſed 
this merely to engage the armies in difficulties, and according 


* Dow's Feriſhta, iii. 384- 
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ceeded only a hundred and forty miles of the deſtined march. 


The author of the Var in Aja, i. p. 61, aſſigns a very uncandid 
reaſon, intimating that he loitered on account of the diamonds of 
which this province is ſo productive, at the mine at Pannab or 
Purna, the Pannaſſa of Ptolemy. The real fact was, that Leſlie 


_ offended moſt notoriouſly againſt his inſtructions, and without 


any view of advantage to himſelf, was perpetually interfering 
with the quarrels of the country chieftains ; but it appears cer- 
tain, that the march to the river Cane might have been made 
in ten days, the diſtance from Ca/py being nearly the ſame as 
that from Ca/py to Rajab-Ghur. A reſolution had been taken 
to recal Leſie; this event put an end to all enquiry, and the 
command devolved on Lieutenant Colonel Goddard, whoſe 
ſhining abilities and active ſpirit made him equal to any un- 
dertaking. 

THE army was now ſet in motion with the expected alacrity, 
It paſſed Baſſree, Chokabh, Goorgunga, Morullah, and Darrowah, 
At the laſt it fell in with a band of Pandurams, or wandering 
Faquirs, the peſt of Hindoog/ian. Theſe vagabonds, under pre- 
tence of pilgrimages, ſometimes aſſemble in armies of ten or 
twelve thouſand, lay whole countries under contribution, rob 
people of their wives, and are guilty of every enormity. They 
are generally naked, but g0 armed, and from their rude and 
ſqualid aſpect make a moſt dreadful appearance. It is remark- 
able, that they admit any perſon of abilities among them, and 
inſtruct their diſciples in any branch of knowlege, which may 
make them revered among the vulgar. 8 

IN the reign of Aurenggebe, thoſe wretches, under the conduct 


of a rich old woman, named Biſemia, actually raiſed a rebel- 
; | | hon 


GANGETIC HINDOOSTAN. 


jon. The old lady was in as high fame for her ſkill in the art- 
magic, as her ſiſter Hecate in Macbeth; her inchanted pot was 
the ſcull of an enemy, in which her he//-broth, compoſed of 
owls, bats, ſnakes, lizards, and human fleſh, were boiled and 
diſtributed to her followers. Twenty thouſand of this fanati- 
cal band, led by Biſtemia, were oppoſed by a general of the em- 
peror's, who reſiſted her incantations by written ſpells which 
he put into the hands of his commander. His proved the 'more 
powerful; a battle, or rather carnage enſued, in which the old 
woman and her whole army were annihilated. Aurengsebe 
met his general, and laughed with him at the ſucceſs of his 
ſpells *. 


ThE band which attacked Goddard did not exceed four or 


five hundred. They drove away two elephants and a few 


camels, which we ſoon recovered, and killed or wounded 
twenty of the robbers. Two thouſand more of theſe religious 


hovered in our rear, but they fled on the firſt appearance of an 


attack. 


Tux march was continued to Heerapour. A YVaqueel or agent 
came in from Ballagee, one of the two brothers before men- 
tioned, to propoſe to Colonel Goddard to avoid in his march 
Sagur, under the pretence that it would be of great injury to 
the country, and would frighten all the inhabitants out of the 
city, and that there was another road as good, but only a little 
way about. Ballagee was the moſt artful of men, and propoſed 
this merely to engage the armies in difficulties, and according 


* Dow's Feriſhta, iii. 384- 
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good, and built of ſtone. The country ſhewed all the effects of 
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to his orders to obſtruct the progreſs of our march. The Co. 
lonel complied, but at the ſame time abated nothing of his vi. 
gilance, knowing the character of the man to be compoſed of 
fraud and deceit. On the 20th the troops reached Malloy, 
the country fine, and well cultivated ; after that Kinlaſſab, where 
it was ſuppoſed that Ballagee had depoſited his treaſures, a large 
fort and ſtrong citadel, the property of that chieftain, and firg 
town in the province of Malava, Kourney was reached on 
November 4th. Beyond, the ſmall diſtrict of B#/ab begins 
famed all over the eaſt for its exquiſite ſnuff. | 
HERE Ba/lagee firſt flung off the maſque ; he fuddenly ap. 
peared in our rear with five thouſand horſe, and made an at- 
tack on the baggage without the leſt effect. After a march 
of ſixty miles farther, to Burſeab, it was found that Ballo. 
gee's troops had increaſed to ten thouſand, with which he 
continually harafſed the rear, but failed in every attempt. 
* he march continued uninterrupted through ſeveral places 
of little note, as far as I/amabad, or Jama Gurr, a large 
and - populous place, with a ſtone fort, the principal place of 
a patan, Hyat Mahomed Cawn, Nabob of the province of 
Bopaltol. The capital bears the ſame name with the province, 
is nine miles in circuit, is ſeated on the fide of a hill deſcend- 
ing to a lake ten miles in circumference. The inhabitants are 
fairer of complexion than uſual in India; the houſes moſtly 


peace and good government; the villages frequent, and inhabital 
by people who lived in eaſe and plenty, and all of them well 


cloathed. The conduct of the Nabob was ſo different towards 
our 


 GANGETIC HIN DOOSTAN. 


our army to what Ballagee expected, that he plundered ſome of 
his villages, but a threat from Mabomet Cawn put an end to 
his exceſſes. | | 

Fou hence the march pointed towards the Nerbudda, ſee 
vol. i. p. 72. It was made through a difficult country, through 
numbers of narrow paſſes; they lead to Huſnabad Ghaut, a 


long deſcent, bounded on each ſide by a chain of rude and 


lofty mountains, conducting to the banks of the famous river. 
The bottom is ſandy, intermixed with rocks, the breadth not 
exceeding that of the umnab at Calpee, the depth at this time 
only three feet. On January 16th, 1779, the army went to- 
wards Charkeerah; the country moſt of the way covered with 
grain as far as could be ſeen, eſpecially wheat, the ears of 
which were juſt formed. | 

 FroM the Nerbuddab, at this place, to the province of Berar, 
was only fourteen miles. The death of Mr. Elliott had ſuſ- 
pended the negotiation with the Rajah of Berar. It had 
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been ſtill carried on between him and the Governor General, 


The high character of Colonel Goddard had reached the ears 
of Moodagee ; he ſent a confidential perſon to him: the diſtance 
to Nagpour, his reſidence, was too great for the Colonel to go 
in perſon, He ſent there his ſecretary, Mr. WVather/ton,: a gen- 
tleman of ability and fidelity, fully inſtructed in the buſineſs 
he was charged with. The march was continued, and after 
paſſing the Nerbuddah, the army entered the province of Can- 
deiſh at Hurdab. The courſe lay obliquely ſouth-weſtwardly, to- 
wards the river Taprec, vol. i. p. 75, all the way fertile, and ex- 

ceeding rich in wheat. Near Charwah, Colonel Goddard had in- 
Cca EE telligence 
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letter ſigned Carnac and Egerton *, directing him to return 
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telligence of the Bombay army; he alfo heard of the unfortunate 
convention of Vorgaum. It was alfo reported, that twenty 


_ thouſand Mahbratta horſe were aſſembled to diſturb. his march. 


This determined him to make for Burbampour, a City, J refer 
the reader for an account of to p. 77, of my firſt volume. 

IN his approach he had a view of Haſſir or Aſber-Gbur, an 
impregnable rock, compoſed of contar and ſtone, and viſible 
twenty miles diſtant on every ſide; the rock was like part of 


the Cape of Good: Hope, table land, and not leſs than a mile in 
diameter, and of a triangular form. A ſingle bullock. can only 


aſcend at a time. It is ſaid that there is a lake on the top, and 
a canal the length of the fort, and ſpace for the growing of 


corn, which makes it the moſt unconquerable fort in the world, 


The garriſon conſiſts of fifteen hundred men, Feriſbta, iii. p. 82, 
fays four thouſand; he adds, that there was a lake on the top, 
and that it was welt furniſhed with ſprings. It was beſieged by 
Sbab Jebax in 1625, when he had a rebellion againſt his father 
Jebangir. He met with a repulſe which obliged him to ſubmit 
to mercy. It is mentioned in the Ayeen, ii. p. 64, as a place of 
vaſt ſtrength. | 

'Ta1s place is famous for its grapes, which were ripe in Fe- 


| bruary; they were ſold at the rate of a roupee, or half a crown, 


the ſixteen ſeer of near a pound weight each. The oranges 
were very indifferent, the mangos not yet ripe. 
ON the xith of January, Colonel Goddard received the famous 


Wars in Afia, i. p. 81. Account of Bengal, p. 283. 
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to Bengal; he nobly anſwered, that in obedience to the orders 
of the ſupreme council he was ordered to protect Bombay, and 
that thoſe orders he ſhould obey, This he did with incredible 
celerity and ſpirit ; it was through a fine country, filled with 
villages and inhabitants. On February 6th, he left Burbam- 
pour ; and on the 25th, including a halt of two or three days, 
he reached SURAT ; a march, according to the account of Bom- 
hay, of near three hundred miles. The ſupreme council, to 
expreſs their ſenſe of his merit, ſent him a brevet of brigadier 
general, and gave him full power of treating with the Mabrat- 
tab court. | ; 

No ſooner had he arrived at Surat, than he fixed on a: 


healthy fpot for his army, in order to recruit the fatigues of 
its march. He then ſet out for Bombay, to concert with the pre 
fidency the plan of the campaign: It would not be reſponſible 


for it, yet agreed to furniſh him with aſſiſtance, and accord- 
ingly ſupplied him with four companies of Europeans, and 
two battalions of Sepoys, commanded. by Colonel Hartley. 
GODDARD returned to Surat, and immediately ſet his army in 
motion, on Fanuary 1ſt, 1780. I have, at p. p. 67. go, of my 
firſt volume, related his ſtorming Amedabad. Let me here add, 
that the gallant Hartley had the conduct of that dangerous 
part of the ſervice, The cauſe our General was then to ſupport 
was that of Fut) Sing, legal heir to part of the province of 
Guzerat,. in ſome degree uſurped by the Mabratta government 


of Poonab. Futty Sing was immediately put in poſſeſſion of 


the conquered city. As ſoon as the Mabrattas heard of God- 
card's laying ſiege to it, they marched with a conſiderable force 
* | to 
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to its relief, but on their way they heard it was taken, They 
continued ſometimes moving towards our army, ſometimes 
flackening their pace; they ſeemed to be as Admiral Haws- 
deſcribed the French to have been previous to the action of 
November goth, © afraid to fight, and aſhamed to run away, 
At length they encamped near Broderab, a town and ſtrong 
fortreſs, the capital and uſual reſidence of Futiy Sing, ſixty-nine 
Britih miles north-eaſt of Surat; their intent was to diſtreſs 
Goddard, by depriving him of forage and proviſion : this he 
ended by a deciſive ſtroke on April zd; he marched, at two in 
the morning, with a choſen body and ſome artillery, and after 
going ſeven miles entered the very centre of their camp undiſ- 
covered, and began his attack. After a vain and confuſed oppo. 
ſition they fled to a neighboring ground, where he renewed the 
charge, and the whole army, of forty thouſand men, left him 
maſter of the whole country. Of his little force he had not 
more than twenty killed and wounded. Thus was the diſgrace 
of Worgaum molt effectually done away. The general returned 
towards Bombay; and on December 1th, in the ſame year, took 
Baſſein, the iſle of Salcette, and other places. In 1781, he made 
an expedition towards Poonab, and trod the ſame ſteps nearly 
with thoſe taken by Egerton, and his field committee, in 1778, 
ſee p. 95 of my firſt volume, oppoſed by an army of ſeventy 
thouſand men. He was obliged to retreat, but with ſuch judg- 
ment, and with ſo little loſs, as to aſtoniſh the enemy, who, 
after being frequently repulſed with immenſe laughter, left 
him to purſue his march unmoleſted. | 
Tunis celebrated march is eſtimated by the author of the ars 
| in 
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in Aſia at fifteen hundred miles. For want of better informa» 
tion, at p. 67, of my firſt volume, I was there led into an error. 
Unleſs he begins the march of the brigade from a diſtant part 
of Bengal, it muſt be greatly over-rated. I meaſured it by the 
original map which Lady James, a near relation of General 
Goddard's, favored me with the uſe of: it there appears to be 
eight hundred miles from Ca/py to Surat. I certainly may give 


it a far greater length, and fairly, by adding his marches to 


Baſſein, to Amedabad, to Brodera, to Vizrabuy, and from thence 
up the Ghaurs towards Poonab, attended with glory but not 
with ſucceſs. The ſeveral marches may add a few hundred 
miles to the Generals military labors,. but I muſt confine my 
eſtimate to THE MARCH ITSELF, Which exceeded eight hundred 


miles, amidſt a hoſtile people for a great part of. the way, who 


watched every opportunity of haraſſing him; often amidſt 
want of proviſions, and always under a burning ſun, or a de- 
luging mnonſoon. In an advance to: the defence of his country- 


men, he had the difficulties. of a retreat. What Juſin applies 


to that of the TEN. THOUSAND, may, with exact juſtice, be ap- 
plied to the. exertion of his great abilities in the. conduct of his 
brave legion. © Poſt mortem ri neque armis vinci, neque 
© dolo- capi potuerunt, revertenteſque inter tot indomitas na- 
„ tones, et barbaras gentes, per tanta itineris ſpatia virtute ſe 
* uſque terminos patriæ defenderunt.” 
AFTER the. expedition againſt Poograd, the General returned 
to Bombay; and in July 1781, prepared à plan of operations for 
the enſuing campaign, and laid it before the ſelect committee of 
Bombay, who concurred in the expediency, and ſent to the go- 


vernment: 
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vernment of Bengal for its concurrence: Something Preparatory 
was to be done. Such was the ſpirit and zeal of the General, 
that he ſailed there in perſon at the moſt tempeſtuous time of 
the year. He effected a meeting with Fuzzy Sing, and obtained 
from him a body of five thouſand horſe, and made every diſpo- 
tion for opening the campaign. But new plans were adopted 
at Bengal, and the General had the mortification to find his 
own totally fruſtrated. In April 1782, he propoſed to the ſeleg 
committee of Bombay a ſecond plan of operations, of great im- 
portance, and calculated on moderate and limited Principles: 
this met the ſame fate as the former. 


Sails rox Eu- THE General continued at Bo-zbay in a declining ſtate of 
| | N health, worn out by the fatigues which he endured in his fa- 
| mous march, and in his various campaigns, and agitated perhaps 
by the mortification he felt at the failure of his plans. His 

active and enterprizing ſpirit made him eager to take the field 

on every occaſion, when the hardſhip to which he expoſed 

himſelf contributed to deſtroy a conſtitution naturally delicate, 

and put a premature period to his life. He failed for Europe 

early in the year 1783. He arrived at Falmouth in a moſt weak 

ſtate. The commanding officer at Pendennis Ca/tle, happened 

to be a fellow ſoldier of his in the Carnatic campaigns, who 

inſtantly removed him into the caſtle, and gave his friend every 

D1zs. relief in his power. All was in vain; he expired in ten days 
after his arrival, on July 7th, at the early age of thirty-nine, 

and was interred in a vault at E/tham in Kent, made by his kinſ- 


* Much of this part is taken from a ſenſible pamphlet, printed for Debrett, 1783, entitled, 


A retroſpeCtive View, &c. of India Affairs.“ 
woman 
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woman Lady James (a Goddard), for the reception of her de- 
parted relations. The General was of a reſpectable family in 
Viliſpire: he devoted himſelf to a military life at a very early 
period; he went to India at the age of ſixteen or ſeventeen, 
and was employed on every important occaſion that occurred, 
firſt on the coaſt of Coromandel, under thoſe great maſters 
Coote and Lawrence. He afterwards ſerved in Bengal during 
twenty years; and had, as has been mentioned, the honor to 


bring the arduous march acroſs the peninſula to a glorious con- 


dluſion. Few men have quitted life ſo high in character; he was 
brave, generous and diſintereſted, and equally as great in the 
cabinet in planning his deſigns, as he was active and ſucceſsful 
in the execution. In a letter to a friend, he expreſſes the fol- 
lowing greatneſs of mind, I have quitted the diamond mines 
without poſſeſſing myſelf of a trinket, and ſhall uſe the ſame 
conduct throughout the expedition, hopeful of preſerving the 
honor of the army, and my own reputation: and what I hold 
© moſt dear, the fame and character of the man * which. is ſo 
much connected with the event of my operations! 


WE now return to Calhy, and repaſs the umnab. At Corab 
Colonel Carnac, in 1765, gave the final overthrow to the Syjahb 
ul Dowlab. The remnant of his army, diſpirited by the defeat 
at Buxar, fled ; and the Mahrattas, which compoſed a part, diſ- 
perſed by our artillery, ſecured themſelves beyond the river. 

FROM Calpy to Allahabad is about a hundred and fifty miles. 
Mott of the courſe of the Fumna is fed by numbers of rivers 
on both ſides, particularly on the weſtern, which are very ex- 
* Mr, Haſtings, 
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ALLAHABAD, 


Fokrt. 


TAKEN BY 
SIR ROBERT 
FLETCHER, 
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tenſive ſtreams, and furniſh an inland navigation far to the. 


 fouth-weſt. 


AT Allahabad we rejoin the Ganges. I may here obſerve (to: 
give the higher importance to the great river) that from itz 
arrival at Hurdwar to this city, its breadth is all the way from 
a mile, to that of a mile and a half, and is navigable in every 


part, notwithſtanding it is fordable in a few places above the 


conflux of the Fumna. 
Allababad is ſeated at the junction of the two great rivers, 
It ſucceeded another city called Piaug. In this city is a vaſt 
fort, Hodges, vol. i. tab. XX, containing within its precincts a 
royal palace of great magnitude, built of ſtone, hewn out of 
rocks bordering on the river, at a vaſt diſtance from the place. 
It was founded by A4#tbar as a place d'armes to command the 
navigation of both rivers. The unfortunate Shah Alum, after 
the decided battle of Corab, flung himſelf on the mercy of the 
Eugliſb, and had this palace aſſigned to him for his reſidence, 

with a ſupport out of the revenues of Syjah ul Dowlah, till he 
broke with us, or we thought proper to break with him. | 
THE waters of the Ganges are in every part held ſacred, but 
at its junction with the Jumna are thought peculiarly ſanctified: 
The city is therefore called Mababad, or the City of God. The 
ſituation is remarkably hot, but at the ſame time remarkable 
for the vaſt quantity of proviſions, fiſh, fowl, wild boars, and 
the veniſon of deer and antelopes. | 
Tris city was taken by Sir Robert Fletcher in 1764. It was 
then the capital reſidence of Sſab ul Dowlah, but it was reſigned 
to him as ſoon as we found an advantageous exchange. In re- 
3 ſpecl 
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ſpect to the fort, it was the firſt of a vaſt chain of fortreſſes, that 
extended nearly in a line from Labore to Cbunar Gur on the 
Ganges, all of which were raiſed by Akbar, and muſt have ſe- 
cured the empire from the confines of Perſia to the borders 
of Bengal x. 
WITHIN the fort were erected by Akbar two buildings of 
inimitable elegance, a proof of the perfection of architecture, 
under the patronage of that great emperor. The CHalees Satoon, 
or the forty pillars, is raiſed upon arches with pointed tops 


above the Fumna. Theſe arches ſupport a pavilion, octangular 


in its form, ſupported by a periſtyle of plain ſquare columns 
and ſculptured capitals; above is a ſhort roof, and over that is 
another periſtyle like the former, with a parapetted gallery and 
walk on the exterior, with a roof over the pillars ſimilar to the 
lower. Between two of the arches are lattice-work doors with 
open work; above is a roof, a cupola, and dome. This elegant 
ſtructure ſeemed deſigned for the retreat of the emperor in the 
burning ſeaſon, to attract every breeze that aroſe on the fine 
current which waſhes its baſe. Mr. Daniell has given this in 
his VIth plate. Small cazerns, lodgements of guards or domeſtics, 
ſurround them at ſome diſtance. 
IN the large flagged area in the Amnabad part of the fort, 
ſtands a pavilion of unparalleled clegance, the other ſpeci- 
men of the taſte of Aar. It ſtands on a ſmall elevation of 
ſtone, with a bend running round the top; it riſes from that 
on another, which forms the floor of the building, which is a 


* Hodges's Travels, p. 99. 
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Mavs0LEUM or 
 CHUSERO. 


a window obtuſely arched. Over the columns in every front 


building, with a ſhort roof ſimilar to the former, ſurmounted 
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{ſquare periſtyle of columns, with diverging baſes, and capitals 
curiouſly carved; the columns are ribbed, and near their tops 
doubly faſciated : within 1s the apartment of retreat from the 
heat. On each front are rows of ſquare doors, and above each 


hangs a ſhort roof, above is a parapet, the lower part moſt 
beautifully carved, and above that worked into matchleſs fil 
lagree. At a ſmall diſtance from this is another ſquare low 


with its fillagree parapet; this ſurrounds a terraſs for the be- 
nefit of the cool air. In the centre had been a marble building, 
which the nabob ſtupidly removed to ornament his Hummam or 
bath at Oude. At each corner of this terrafs ſtands a miniature 
pavilion, ſquare, with the four ſides cloſed with fillagree of a 
moſt charming pattern; there is an overhanging roof, the ſum- 
mit riſes ſquare, and finiſhes into a neat point. This building is 
certainly the chef euvre of Indian architecture, an uncom- 
mon exhibition of fillagree in ſtone. The area in which it 
ſtands is protected with a handſome wall, againſt which ſeem 
to be cazerns, and over certain parts appear plain edifices, with 
common bell-ſhaped cupolas, ſupported by a few plain pillars, 
Mr. Daniell gives this in his VIIIth plate, a moſt delightful proof 

of his ſkill. | 
IN the ſame common precinct, in a fine garden near this city, 
laid out in the taſte of Hindooftan, with paved walks, avenues, 
and fountains, are the mauſoleums of two brothers; of Chuſero, 
the elder ſon, and of Sultan Purves, the ſecond ſon of Jebanglr; 
princes extremely different in their characters. Chuſero was of 
| great 
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great perſonal beauty, and on that account popular: but in his 


205 


diſpoſition haughty, violent, and mutable, weak and irreſolute; 


actuated by the fury of his paſſion, and ſeduced by evil ad- 
viſers, in 1606, he broke into open rebellion againſt his father. 
He raiſed a conſiderable force, was purſued, defeated, and 


taken in paſſing the Indus, with ſeveral of his moſt conſidera- 


able followers : he was brought in chains before his father. 


The inexorable Fehangir immediately ordered two of the prin- 


cipal to be ſown up, one in the raw ſkin of an aſs, the other 
in that of an ox, and to be thrown into the ſtreets, to the vio- 
lence of a meridian ſun, till they died. Three hundred of the 
youth of Hindooſtan, who had through affection followed 


Chuſero, next felt his fury. He ordered them to be impaled on 


two rows of ſtakes, and as long as any ſurvived, he cauſed his 
ſon to be led between the rows to hear their dying agonies *. 
Chuſero was, in 1621, murdered by the contrivance of his bro- 
ther, Shah Jeban, afterwards emperor. Jebangęir felt the moſt 
poignant grief even for his worthleſs offspring ; but never pu- 
niſhed the cauſe of his ſorrow. SH Fehan broke into rebel- 
lion; was at length defeated, and received his moſt unmerited 
pardon. | 
THE mauſoleum is of red ſtone, is ſquare, and has on each 
front windows with ſharp pointed arches, a cupola at each corner, 


and a large dome, riſing out of an octagonal centre, the repoſi- | 


tory of the body. 


THE mauſoleum of Sultan Purves, ſecond ſon to Fehangir, 


is elevated on a beautiful ſquare platform of ſtone, with an en- 


* Dow's Feriſhta, iii. p. 17. 
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trance through a pointed portal in front. On the ſides are a row 
of windows with trellis work in ſtone: above is a row of falſe 


windows. The mauſoleum riſes out of this; it is ſquare, de. 
licately carved, and has on each fide a lofty arched entrance, a 
cupola at each corner, and a large dome, elevated out of an 
octagon, riſing out of the ſquare. 

Sultan Purves was as remarkable for the gentleneſs of his 


manners as Chuſero was for his ferocity, and all manner of bad 


qualities. He often headed his father's armies, but with ill 
ſucceſs. In 1624 he was entruſted with the forces ſent againſt 
his rebellious brother, Shab Jeban, and was fortunate enough 


to give him a total defeat. Purves ſurvived his victory only 


two years, dying of an apoplexy in 1626 *.. The firſt of theſe 
funebrial marks of reſpect is in Mr. Daniell's XVIIth plate, the 
other in his XXIId. 

THE exterior of this fort is given by Mr. Hodges, vol. i. 
tab. XX. of his views. It appears finely ſeated on a cliff above 
the river, with an extenſive view of the water. The towers 
which project from the walls are round, and above the walls 
ariſe the moſque and other buildings in the interior. 

Doctor Robert/on, p. 196. ſuppoſes Allahabad to have been 
the ſite of the antient Palibotbra. He draws his arguments 
from its being on the conflux of the Ganges and another great 
river, according to the report of $7rabo, p. 1028.; and Arrians 
rerum Ind. i. p. 512. Mr. Rennel places near it Patna, upon 
the authority of the meaſurements of Pliny, which ſeldom 
deceive. | 

* Dow's Feriſhta, iii, p. 102. 


THAT 
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THAT dreadful lizard the Crocodile ſwarms in this neigh- Crocopites 
borhood ; they differ from thoſe of the Nie: their noſe is 
narrow, long, and hooked at the end, and in the whole is 
formed like the bill of the bird Goojander, They grow to the 
length of thirty feet, and are as dangerous as the Ægyptian. 
Mr. George Edwards firſt deſcribed this ſpecies in Phil. T; ran}. 
vol. xlix. p. 639. tab. xix. it is figured by M. de Ia Cepede, at 
p. 235. tab. xv. under the name of Le Gavial. 
THERE is another large ſpecies of Crocodile in the Ganges, 
called the CHurri- aul, ſo named from an excreſcence, in form of 
a ball, near the end of the noſe, which tapers from the head, 
and ends abrupt like the ſnout of a hog. In a dried ſtate this 
ball becomes quite flat; ſuch is the form of the vaſt ſpecimen 
of one in the Br/z/4 Muſeum, which is fourteen feet long. 
THERE is a leſſer ſpecies not above twelve feet long; the 
head and neck are half the length of the body ; the gape of the 
mouth is of an uncommon width. It does not attack man, but 
eagerly devours. dogs; the two fore teeth paſs through the 
upper jaw through two orifices. It is always found in the 
tanks after the annual inundations, and is never found in the 
Ganges, being ſuppoſed to be brought down from ſome of the 
rivers which flow into it. This Crocodile is venerated by the 
Hindoos, under the ſuppoſition of its being a deity in one of 
its tranſmigrations. 2p 
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I oMITTED-mentioning that a few miles to the north of 4//a- 
babad, on the eaſt fide of the Ganges, on a rocky precipitous 
eminence, is a ſmall pagoda built like a moſque, but is merely a 
Hindoo place of worſhip ; ſee Mr. Daniell, tab. xxi. It is called 

Currab, 
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CnuNAR GU. 


Currab, from a town once of much conſideration, as I ima. 
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gine now decayed. | 

For the greater part of the way above Alababad the Ganges 
runs with a direct courſe, below that city it begins to meander 
frequently, and increaſe in width: the narroweſt part of the bed 
is half a mile broad, and the wideſt three miles. About ſeventy 
miles diſtant from A//ahabad is Merzapour ; below that is Chungx 
Gur, a fort of great ſtrength, ſeated on a lofty rock, flat at top, pre- 
cipitous on every ſide but one, and impending over the Gonges; 


the ſummit is entirely ſKkirted with ſtrong walls and towers, 


At the foot of the rocks is another fort with angular towers; 
the firſt is of great antiquity. It was well defended in 1764, 
when it belonged to the Nabob Sujah ul Dowlah. It was in that 
year beſieged by Major Hector Munro. He found it in vain to 
attempt the place by a regular ſiege, but flattered himſelf with 
the hopes of taking it by ſurpriſe; he made his affault in the 
dead of night; the vigilant governor was prepared for his re- 
ception ; our troops ſcaled the rock, but were overwhelmed 
with torrents of ſtones, the natural ammunition of the place, 
rolled down by the garriſon (by hands and feet) and our brave 
ſoldiers buried under the looſened ruins, made by their own 
artillery. An Abeſjnian was the governor, who preſerved his 
fidelity to his maſter till the year 1765, when affairs growing 
deſperate, he ſurrendered the place to Major Sibbert. It was 
ſoon after given up to the Nabob, who, in 1772, exchanged it 
for his fort at A//ababad. We immediately made it a magazine 

of ammunition and proviſion for the brigade of Cawnpore, de- 
ſigned for the defence of the frontiers of the reigning prince; 


we 
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we alſo added a new citadel at the ſouthern end. Mr. Hodges, 
in his vol. i. tab. II. III. has given two fine views of this for- 
treſs. 

Ir is reaſonably ſuppoſed to have been of great antiquity, and 

to have been built by the Hindoos, as all the hill forts origi- 

nally were. There 1s an altar of black ſtone within its walls, 

on which is ſeated the deity of the place, except from ſun riſe 

to 9 o'clock, when he viſits Benares ; that interval, ſay his 
votaries, is the only time that Chunar Gur can be attacked with 
ſucceſs. When the Ayeen was written, the neighborhood was 

inhabited by a race of people who went quite naked, and ſub- 
ſiſted by means of their bows and arrows. Elephants alſo were 
common in a ſtate of nature in the ſame ſavage tract. Popu- 


lation and cultivation have driven theſe animals into more re- 
mote parts of the country. 


AT Chunar Gur is a moſque of particular ſanctity. The gate 
kading to it is of moſt ſingular beauty, and the capital ſpecimen 
of Oriental architecture, and has been, ſays Mr. Hodges, pre- 
ſerved with the greateſt care, not the ſmalleſt ornament having 
received injury. Mr. Daniell, in his XXIVth plate, has been 
peculiarly happy in his drawing. 


mutilation. The entrance is a noble portico, within is a lefler 


arch for acceſs to the moſque. Above that arch is an elegant 


projecting loggio, ſupported by two conſoles. On each ſide of 
the great portico are two others, the conſoles under them pret- 
tily carved, The front of the loggios are formed into open 


work of ſtone uncommonly fine, as are the pillars which {up- 
port their roofs. 


The finiſhing above and the parapets have 
peculiar elegance, the laſt of open work of various patterns, 


Le. 


Vol. II. each 


It has not in it a mark of 


2009 


GATE TO THE 


Mosqus ar 
CHUNAR Gun. 
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each admirable. The whole front of the gateway is carved 
with roſes and variety of ornaments, all chaſte and elegant, the 
marks of the great genius of the architect. 
BENAR Es. Benares ſtands about ſeventeen miles from Chunar, onthe 
north ſide of the river, in form of a creſcent; a fine city, rich 
and populous, and regularly built. The ſtreets are narrow, 
but the houſes, for Indian houſes, very high, many confiſting of 
five ſtories each; like thoſe in Edinburgh inhabited by different 
families, but the more wealthy live in detached 1 with 


4 open courts ſurrounded by a wall. 
E I the middle of the city is a great moſque, with two mina- 
1 rets. It was built by that famous bigot Aurengzebe; who de- 
| ſtroyed a magnificent pagoda on the ſpot, and built the preſent 
| moſque of the ſame extent and height as the building which he 
deſtroyed. In all parts of this city, and along the banks of the 
Ganges, are remains of Hindoo temples, this being the great ſeat 
of their religion. All theſe pagodas have gauts or flights of 
{ſteps from the water fide, which give the banks a moſt magni- 
Taz Gere: fſicent appearance. The Gel Gaut makes a moſt ſtriking ſight, 


GAUT, OR 


eee The turret and two pavilions are built over the river for the 


enjoyment of the freſh air, and all this at private expence, for 

no other than that benevolent and public ſpirited end. 

RHAuxAUR. 1 1MAGINE that Mr. Daniel's s plate XIV. of the fort and town 
of Rhamnagur, built over the Ganges, by Bukvint Sing, father of 

Cbeyt Sing, was more deſigned for a palace than a fortreſs ; per- 

Haps for both, as perſons of their turbulent diſpoſition might 

foreſee the neceſſity of both. The lower part ſeems for defence: 

the upper has all the arenen of a vaſt houſe n to the 
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1x the rebellion of Chey Sing, ſpeedily to be mentioned, we 

ſuſtained a great loſs in this town by the ill-judged ambition of 

a Captain Mayaſfer, who, without orders, led his troops to the 
attack. The ſtreets were narrow, the houſes of ſtone, and every 

one filled with the Raſab's people. Captain Mayafer, Captain 
Doxan, and a hundred and three men of all denominations, 

with two guns and one howitzer, were loſt. 

Ne XVI. The De/a/umade Gaut ſeems the ſame with the Drsasuuapr 
ſplendid facade, with the cool retreats behind, that are men- Wee; 
tioned by Mr. Hodges, and which have the conveniencies of 

ſtairs to the water edges, uncommonly extenſive and magnifi- 

cent. I am well intormed that theſe buildings: are not mere 
facades, but ſubſtantial habitable houſes. | 

IN a temple named /7/s Viſhna, it is a remark of Mr. Hodges, 5 3 0 

that the more he examined it, the more he was ſurpriſed to 
find ornaments on it which were familiar to his eyes. He 

drew the whole, but has given one column of moſt exquiſite 

beauty, and found that on each column were the different 
ornaments which were to be found in the other parts of the 
building. On a large circular building, evidently an Hindoo 
temple, there, are ſtill veſtiges of ſome of the ornaments, and 
on one he found the Grecian ſcroll, From the Grecian colonies 
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: , lent by ſome of the ſucceſſors of Alexander, or by the embaſſa- | 
f dors of Greece, might have been introduced architects, who left 
- behind them theſe ſpecimens of their 1kill. 
It Tux diſtrict of Benares yields our Company L. 380,000 a year b 
e: clear revenue. The 4yeen calls this city Baranaſy, its antient | 
ne name was: KaſJy. This is the great univerſity of the Hindoos ; [ 

here their ſciences are taught, and alſo the principles of their 2247.07 rug q 
IN Ee 3 religion, 1 


212 


ASTRONOMY, 


GANGETIC HINDOOSTAN. 
religion, which are taken from books compoſed in the Sanſtrees; 
the parent tongue, ſays Mr. Halhed, of every nation from Perſia 


to China. It is at preſent only preſerved in books; it is evident 


that it was uſed in Napaul, Afam, Cachemere, and many other 
kingdoms, for all their antient coins are ſtampt with Sanſtreet 


characters, as are the old ſeals of Bootan and Thibet. This lan- 


guage 1s taught only by the Brahmins; who here inſtruct the 
children in the religion of their anceſtors, from the books which 


are preſerved here, and in other inferior ſeminaries diſperſed 


over India. They have no regular colleges, but lecture their 
young pupils in claſſes of fix or ſeven in the gardens of the ci- 


tizens, who indulge them with that liberty. At Benares, Ber- 


nier, (Book iv. p. 160.) ſaw a hall full of their books on various 
ſubjects; among them ſome on philoſophy and phyſic, wrote in 
verſe. | 
THIs city is a great reſidence of the Hindoos, ſtrict obſervers 
of the Pytbagorean doctrine, of abſtaining from all animal food. 
Peace therefore ought to reign, obſerves Mrs. Kinder ſtey, in a 
place where bloodſhed is prohibited in the ſtricteſt manner. 
Manufactures and the innocent arts of weaving, 8c. flouriſh 
here greatly, and render it extremely populous. Mr. Hodges 
gives a view of Benares in vol. 1. tab. XXI. and another in 
vol. ii. tab. XXI. with repreſentations of the ſtairs, or Gaui. 
THE knowlege of the Brahmins in aſtronomy is not inconſi- 
derable, and ſeems to have been of great antiquity, They are 
capable of giving information of an approaching eclipſe both of 
ſan and moon ; but for want of language they were incapable 
of conveying any idea of the methods they uſe. At Benares is 


a prodigious obſervatory with inſtruments (if ſo they may be 


called) 


GANGETIC HINDOOSTAN. 


called) made of ſtone, conſtructed with amazing exactneſs, and 
as nicely divided as could be done by the modern artiſt. This 
building was founded by that great encourager of ſcience, 
| Akbar. I muſt refer the reader to the Ixviith volume, 
p. 598, of our Philoſophical Tranſactions, for a brief account 
given of it by Sir Robert Barker, Knight, and to the three 


plates, made from drawings taken on the ſpot, which may give 


ſome idea of the ſtupendous work. I may add another inſtance 
of their aſtronomical knowlege, exemplified in the carving of 
the ſigns of the Zodiac, cut in a pagoda not remote from Cape 
Comorin. This is engraven in the Ixiid volume, Phil. Tran/. 
p- 3535 from a drawing made from Mr. Call, engineer in the ſer- 
vice of the Eaſt India Company. 
Tr1s city, in the year 1781, was remarkable for the tragical 
concluſion of the quarrel between the Ea/? India Company and 


Cheyt Sing, an Aumeldar rent or ſteward of our province of Be- 


nares, a temporary office, and appointed by Sujah ul Dowlah, 
and guaranteed by ourſelves; he was not a man of birth, but of 


conſiderable power, very wealthy, and very popular in the pro- 
vince. He ſhewed many ſigns of diſcontent, and even of imme- 
diate rebellion. This alarmed Mr. Haſtings ſo much, that he 
| ſet out inſtantly from Calcutta, and haſtened to Benares, a 
journey of the ſhorteſt road of four hundred and ſixty miles. 
On his arrival he ordered Cheyt Sing to be confined in his own 
palace, and guarded, as is faid, by a body of unarmed Sepoys, A 
dreadful fray aroſe between his people and our's : above two 
hundred of the latter were maſſacred on the ſpot, with three 
European officers ; above two hundred Sepoys were alſo wound- 


ed, Benares was to have been attacked, which occaſioned the 


Governor- 
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FC Chunar-gar. That this Aumeldar was a con 


Bib EUR For. 
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Governor-General, all the En gliſb, and many of the faithfuſ na. 
tives, to make a haſty flight for ſecurity within the waltz of 


© — £ 


ſiderable per ſon is 
evident, for the quarrel aroſe from a demand being made gf 
him of an aid of two thouſand horſe. After the flaughter, 
Cheyt Sing was reſcued, and a a general infurredtion broke « Out in 


the provinces of Benares. 
"On this he fled over the Ganges to his fort Bidjegur, above 


fifty miles to the weſt; there he ufually lodged his treaſure, 
He ſtaid there no longer than to remove part of his treaſure, 


and removed to a more diſtant place, leaving his mother to de- 
fend the place. : Bidjegur is ſeated ona lofty hill, in a country of 
his moſtly cloathed with timber. It would have been impreg- 
nable had it not been for an adjacent hill which wholly com- 
manded it. The Britjh colonel ſent to reduce the place ſoon 
compelled it to furrender. The mother of Cheyt Sine, and 
other Jadies found in the fort, were treated with the utmoſt de- 


licacy. Cheyr Sing had left behind him in treaſure to the value 


of three hundred thouſand pounds. Our commandant in- 


ſtantly divided the wealth, and founded the diviſion on a letter 


of Mr. Ha/lings, in which he ſays very looſely, that he confi- 
dered it as the property of the captors: Surely they were fully 
cleared. Mr. Broome has written an admirable pamphlet in 


vindication of Mr. Haftings from the articles of impeachment. 
Never was a broom fo deterſive, for, excepting in a few in- 


ſtances, it has not left a ſpeck of the pus atque venenum ſo 


plentifully beſpattered on the Governor-General by the moſt 


eloquent of Br171/þ orators. He amazes with the verſatility if 


- * ry 6 


his language ! 
. M. 
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Mr. Hodges, in his travels, gives a fine view of the foreſt ſide Lurrexrroon 
of Bidjegur, at p. 86, and in vol. i. tab. X. of his views, another 2828 
of the lofty ſide oppoſed to the plain country, which extends 
quite to Benares, Lutter poor, tab. IX. of the ſame work, is an- 
other fort belonging to Cheyt Sing, about twenty miles north 
from the former. It is immerſed in a deep bamboo-wooded 
valley, guarded by wooded hills on every ſide. The buildings 
extend far. Major Crabb was directed to make himſelf maſter 
of the place, at that time occupied by Chey? himſelf. On Sep- 
tember 21ſt, 1781, he took poſſeſſion of it, and found it aban- 
doned by the Rade. j 
AE miles below Benares, that ſingular river the Goomty 
falls into the Ganges, riſing due north, in Lat. 28* 40, near the 
ſouthern ſide of the great chain of Kimaion. It has an almoſt 
direct courſe of about three hundred and fifty miles, but with 
ſo crooked a channel as to give it the name of Goomtiy, or tilted, 
which it is to a degree vermicular. It divides lengthways the 
Dooab, or interamna of the Ganges and the great river Gogra. 
The firſt place of note on the Goorty is Fionpoor, ſeated about 
thirty miles above its diſcharge into the Ganges. It is remark- 
able for the tomb or Musjid erected by Chaja Jeban, Viſier to 
Sultan Mahomed Shah, in 1393, who, during the troubles occa- 
ſioned by the cruel invaſion by Tamerliane, uſurped the pro- 
vince of Bakbar, under the title of Stan Shirki, or King of the 
Eaſt, and fixed his reſidence at Fi07poor. In this magnificent 
temple tomb he worſhipped the deity, and at the ſame time had 
before his eyes the repoſitory of his future aſhes. The front 
reſembles a great portico, with a vaſt pointed arch, and multi- 
tudes of pointed windows. Behind is a moſque, with a lofty 
dome. | 5 | 


RIVER GOOMT x. 
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Tux fort at Jonpour is built on a ſloping rock commanding 
the Goomzy, and is of great ſtrength ; ſee Mr. Hodpes, vol. ii, 
tab. IX. It was built by Sultan Feroze Shab about the year 
1102. : | 

IN the Ayeen, ii. p. 36, it is called a large city, founded by 
Sultan Feroos, king of Delbi, who named it after his couſin 


Fuered- deen Jotuna. 


ADJACENT to it is a fine bridge, e by Khan Kbannab, 
Viſier to Agbar, in 1507. The arches are pointed, and the whole 
conſtructed with ſuch ſtrength, as to reſiſt for ſo great a length 
of time the violence of the river. Views of the fort and bridge 
are given by Mr. Hodges, in his iid vol. tab. X. The Coo) 
at certain times ſwells ſo high as to riſe ſeveral feet over the 
bridge. T here was an inſtance, in 1774, of a whole brigade of 
Britiſh infantry being ferried over it without the leſt . 
tion. 6 | 

Sultanpour 1s the next place of note in n the Goomty; 
fifty- five miles above Jonpour, and ninety-two miles from Sl. 
junpour, ſtands Lucknow, of late years made the capital of the 
province of Oude, inſtead of the antient city of that name, being 
conſidered as more central and more commanding ſince the 
conqueſt of Robilcund, and is now the reſidence of the N abob. 
It is extenſive, but meanly built. The walls of the houſes are 
chiefly mud, covered with thatch, and many entirely conſiſt of 
mats and bamboos. A few houſes are built of brick; the ſtreets 
narrow, crooked, and the worſt contrived of any of India. In 
the dry ſeaſon the heat, duſt, and inſects, make them intoler- 

able; in the wet ſeaſon they are ſcarcely paſſable. Yet this was 
a great city in the time of Abuifaze/3 how ſmall has been the 


improvement ſince bis days. Mr. Hodges, in his travels, has 
| given 
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given a view of the palace of the Nabob, begun by Sujah ul 
Dow!lah, and continued by his ſucceſſor 4/oph. It is built on 
an eminence, and commands a fine view of the Goom?y, and the 
country to the eaſt, a plain of five hundred miles, extending as 
far as Calcutta. | 


Wr ſhall now deſcend again to the banks of the Ganges, to 


below Benares. This place is remarkable for a magnificent 
palace, on a clift impending over the river, built by Fis ally 
Caton, a governor under the late Sujah ul Dowlah, Nabob of 
Oude. The ſeveral edifices left by that tranſient favorite ſhew 
him to have been a man of magnificent taſte. A polygonal 
tower ſtands in the river at the baſe of the rock ; above that 18 
a noble pile, ſtanding on an arcade with round arches, fitted for 
catching the refreſhing breezes. Beneath that, from the very 
ſhore, riſes another part of the palace, conſiſting of three ſtories, 


with arches of different architecture, the windows being pointed 


ſee Mr. Hodges, vol. i. tab. VII. Vis Ally was expelled from his 


poſſeſſions by his maſter ; had he not, this place would have 
fallen to ruins; for no ſon ever lives in the palace of a de- 
ceaſed father, but builds a new one for his own uſe. This 
is the cauſe of ſo many ruins of magnificent modern founda- 
tion. Sjav ul Dowlah finiſhed his ſpirited courſe in 177 5. 


_ Nx ax this palace is a moſt magnificent tomb (Mr. Hodges, Tous. 


vol. i. tab, VIII.) founded by Fis All, as a family ſepulchre; 


the centre building is covered with an elegant dome. Ile was, 


like the founders of many of the Zeyptian pyramids, diſap— 
pointed of his hopes in both of his ſplendid piles. 


Both the 
Vor, II. 5 F F 


monarchs 


_ GazirouR. 
Gazipour, a city on the north ſide of the river, twenty miles 
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given a view of the palace of the Nabob, begun by Szjab ul 
Domlab, and continued by his ſucceſſor 4/opb. It is built on 
an eminence, and commands a fine view of the Gcom?y, and the 
country to the eaſt, a plain of five hundred miles, extending as 
far as Calcutta. | 

Wr ſhall now deſcend again to the banks of the Ganges, to Gazirouk. 

Gazipour, a city on the north ſide of the river, twenty miles 
below Benares. This place 1s remarkable for a magnificent 
palace, on a clift impending over the river, built by Fiz ally 
Cawn, a governor under the late Sπi u Dowlah, Nabob of 
Oude. The ſeveral edifices left by that tranſient favorite ſhew 
him to have been a man of magnificent taſte, A polygonal | 
tower ſtands in the river at the baſe of the rock; above that is | | 
a noble pile, ſtanding on an arcade with round arches, fitted for 
catching the refreſhing breezes. Beneath that, from the very 
thore, rites another part of the palace, conſiſting of three ſtories, 
with arches of different architecture, the windows being pointcc, 
ſee Mr. Hodges, vol. i. tab. VII. Fis Ally was expelled from his 
poſſoſſions by his maſter; had he not, this place would have 


— 


fallen to ruins; for no ſon ever lives in the palace of a de- 
cealed father, but builds a new one for his own uſe. This 
is the cauſe of ſo many ruins of magnificent modern founda— 
tion. $29 u Dowlab finiſhed his ſpirited courſe in 1775. 

NAR this palace is a moſt magnificent tomb (Mr. Hydues, Vous. 
vol. i. tab, VIII.) founded by Fis Alle, as a family tepulchre; 
the centre building 1s covercd with an elegant dome, Ile was, 
like the fonnders of many of the eiu pyramids, ditan- 
pointed of his hopes in both of his ſplendid piles. Both the 
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BATTLE OF 
BuxAR. 


RivEeR GocRA. 
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R of Egypt and the Indian prince, built, as Job expreſſes 


e deſolate places for themſelves.” 

"Jv pride of Gaz7pour, perhaps of the Mahometan religious 
architecture, is the beautiful moſque (given by Mr. Hodges, 
vol. it. tab. VII.). This has domes ſingularly ſwelling out in 
their middle; but the ſtriking parts of this building are the 
lofty turrets, ſome of which are compoſed of various parts, or- 


namented with the true 4canzhus, the ſame appears in the ca- 


pitals of the pillars of the Corinthian order. I am at a loſs to 
know the founder of this curious place of devotion. 

A FEW miles lower down, at the junction of the Caramna/y 
with the Ganges, is Buxar, celebrated by the complete victory 


gained Ocfober 22d, 1764, by Major Hector Monro, with nine 


thouſand men, chiefly compoſed of Sepoys, over an army of 
fifty thouſand Indians, collected by Sujah ul Dowlah and his al- 
lies; their defeat was attended with the loſs of fix thouſand of 
their forces, and a hundred and thirty pieces of cannon, and 
all their tents and ammunition. 

ABO eighty miles below Buxar, the Ganges receives into 
its channel the great river Gogra, or Soorjew, Which riſes in 
Lat. 33*, out of a lake in the kingdom of Th1bet, called Lankee 
Dee, almoſt cloſe to the head of the Ganges; from thence it 
takes a ſouthern courſe, pent in between parallel chains of lofty 
and ſnow-capt mountains, burſts through the great chain of 
the Emodus, and continues its confined paſſage, ruſhing through 
another chain parallel to that of Emodus, named the mountains 
of Kemaoon, till it gains the plains of Oude, and after a courſe 
of about eight hundred miles i is loſt in the Ganges, near Sans 


1 miles above Parna. 


FOR 
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Fox want of information I muſt deſcend many miles down 


the ſtream, before I meet any place remarkable enough to de- 
' tain me. FySabad, on its eaſtern bank, in Lat. 26" 80, is a vaſt 
city, and was once the capital of the province of Oude. The 
very magnificent palace of the late Szjab ul Dow/ah, Nabob of 
Oude, is in ruins, ſince he had removed his reſidence to Lack- 
noed. The views of Oude and Fysabad, may be ſeen in vol. 11. 
tab. XIII. XIV. of Mr. Hod gebs Views. 

THE city of Oude ſtands directly oppoſite. The author of the 
Ayeen Akberry, il. 41, ſays, that it was in his time the largeſt 
city in Hindog/fan; he mentions it as a place of peculiar ſanctity, 
Feriſhta boaſts of its exiſting two thouſand two years before 
the chriſtian zra. Of later days, after what I may call the fall- 
ing to pieces of the Mogul empire, it became the reſidence of 
the uſurped ſovereign Sajab ul Dowlab; its nabob had his palace 


FyzaBAD. 


City oF Ovp. 


here and at Fyzabad, and ornamented both places with his 


ſplendid buildings. Mr. Hodges, in his 1ſt vol. tab. I. gives a 
view of what he calls the ruins of old Oude, or of certain pa- 
laces erected in the time of the father of Sujah, Let me men- 
tion, that in the flouriſhing time of the Mogul empire, to this 

Nabobſhip was annexed the ſole honor of VISIER, the title of 
which is {till continued to the poſſeſſor in its fallen days. 


Abulfazel ſpeaks of the trade of theſe cities from its northern 
neighbors. 


“From the northern mountains,” ſays he (in vol. 
ji. P. 42.) © the principal articles imported are the following 
* vis. gold, copper, lead, muſk, cow tails, honey, chook, 
* (Which is an acid made of lime and lemon juice boiled to a 
«* conſiſtence), pomegranate ſeeds, grapes, dried ginger, pepper, 
* red wood, tincar, civet, zedoary, Wax, woollen cloths, woollen 
'Ef3 


„ Ware, 


ANTIE NI 
TRADE. 
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1 « ware, and various ſpecies. of hawks, together with amber, 
q « rock ſalt, aſſafœtida, and glaſs toys. In return they carry 
L « back earthen ware.” | | | 
3 IN reſpect to the ginger, pepper, aſſafœtida, and zedoary, 
they are here found in countries more northern than the 
4 uſual places of their production; muſk is a production, and 
4 woollen cloths are the manufactures of Thribet; ſo that what. 
4 ſoever wool is worked in India, muſt be the exports of thoſe 
1 climates, and the cow tails are thoſe which belong to the ſpe- 
4 cies J deſcribe, vol. i. N' 8, of my Hiſtory of Quadrupeds. 
. Let me mention here that Abzfaze! ſays, that all theſe articles 
b | are conveyed on the backs of men, horſes, and goats, 
| 3 | Riva Soane. IN deſcending the Ganges we paſs by the city of Dynapour, 
. ſeated at the mouth of the river Soaue, the antient Namadus 
[ and $9045, which Mr. d' Anville places in his map as riſing from 
| the Montes Deorum Pena. Its origin is very ſingular, from a 
4 lake, in Lat. 23%, Long. $83? 5o' W. which gives riſe to two great 
1 T1ivers, the Soa7e, which takes an eaſtern courſe, and the Ner- 
[ budda, which takes a weſtern, and falls into the ſea in the gulph 
4 of Cambaya, thus inſulating a great part of Hindogſtan, flowing 
| in contrary directions fifteen hundred miles. As to the Naviga- 
1 tion of the Soare, I have been informed, by an intelligent friend 
9 who is acquainted with this river, that it is navigable through the 


= 51 — =. 
— = 


province of Bahar, but our knowlege of it extends no farther, 
Maveoreom ar AT Moneah, at the mouth of the Soane, on the weſtern bank, 
arnotes ſtands the mauſoleum of Mocdum Shah Doevlet, chief of the 

diſtrict, built by himſelf in the reign of Jebanglr. It is a moſt 

beautiful building, fee Mr. Daniell's Views, tab. XII. It is of a 


anne form, with a colonnade on every ſide, the arches ſin- 
| gular!f 
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gularly flat at top; above, at each corner, is a ſquare pavilion 


221 


arched on the ſide, and covered with a dome; over the center is 


one of a great ſize, riſing out of a ſquare building, containing the 
remains of the deceaſed. A moſque with a flatted roof, with five 


rows of falſe windows above each, and three arched entrances 


— — 


with pointed tops, appear on the front. From each ſide extends 

a colonnade, with tops reſembling thoſe of the mauſoleum. 
Az our a hundred miles to the ſouth-weſt of Dynapour, on the 

banks of the Soane, ſtands the impregnable fortreſs of Rhozas, 


For or 
RHOrAs. 


deſcribed by Abulfazel, in the Ayeen, ii. p. 325 and Feriſht a, ii. 


p. 176, in theſe terms, © It is ſituated on a lofty mountain of moſt 


difficult acceſs; there is only one entrance, and that through a 


i ſteep aſcent of two miles to the gates, which are three, one above 


« the other, defended by guns and rolling ſtones. On one ſide 


« is the river Se, running beneath an immenſe precipice ; 
another river, under a like precipice, guards another fide, and 
„“ unites with the Soaue a little below. On the third fide is 
« a deep valley, filled with impervious woods which ſpread 


« over the adjacent mountains. It is fourteen co/e in cir- 


« cumference at the baſe. The incloſed land is ten miles in cir- 
« cumference, is cultivated, and contains towns, villages, and 
& corn fields; within this ſpace are many ſprings, and water 
“may be procured in any part by digging three or four ells 
© below the ſurface. There are ſeveral lakes within the fort.” 
IN the year 1542 it was in poſſeſſion of its own Rajah, but was 
taken by Sheer Khan, the famous uſurper of Bahar, by a deep 
but well contrived piece of treachery. He was in a habit of 
friendſhip with the Rajah, and feigning an expedition into 
Bengal, prevaled on him to receive his wives and treaſures into 


the 


TAKEN BY 
SHEER KHAN, 


if 
lj 
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the fortreſs till his return. The Rajah, not leſs deceitful, ac- 
cepted the propoſal with joy, meaning to make himſelf maſter 
of Shee7”s depoſit. A long train of covered Palanquins filled with 
armed men, but ſuppoſed to contain the women, was ſent in. 4 
multitude of ſoldiers, in form of bearers of the women, or car- 
riers of the treaſures, were permitted to enter. The conſequence 
was, the ſlaughter of the garriſon and poſſeſſion of the fort, the 
Rajoh, and a few of his followers, alone effected their eſcape. 
Mz. Daniell gives different views of this fortreſs, and its · a- 
proach. One is of the Rage Gaut, or principal road, conſiſting 
of ſhort ſteps, N* V. A round tower appears on the top, and a 
noble cataract falls down a precipitous gap full in view. N' XX. 
ſhews the vaſt precipice impending over the Soanue, which ap- 
pears to be a fine river. The entrance up to the fort on this 
ſide is, at the firſt approach, extremely narrow, with precipices 
on both ſides; and where they ceaſe, the entrance is ſtrongly 
fortified. Part of the fortifications and a moſque are ſeen on 
the ſummit, from whence is a moſt extenſive proſpect over the 
| Soone of a flat country. 

BESIDES the moſque is a Pagoda, a temple of the Hndoos, 
the original founders of the great fortreſs. The moſt elevated 
part is of the glaſs-houſe ſhape, like thoſe at Bindrabund; be- 
fore it is an elegant portico, divided into three parts, each with 
an angular roof: but as to the form, conſult Mr. Daniels 
ſolemn view of it, at plate XI. emboſomed in darkſome 


woods. | 
AT Avouree, about ſeventy miles weſt of Rhozas, ſeated on 
the Soaue, are ſeveral Pagodas of a ſingular form, exactly like 
ſpire ſteeples, with a ſmall neat open portico to each, ſupported 


| "20 
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in front with three or four pillars. They are ſhaded with a 
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very lofty ficus Indica, ſee preceding volume, p. 207. The 


pendent branches have taken root in numbers of places, and 
are forming a foreſt of themſelves. The ſurrounding country 
is hilly and wooded, and extremely beautiful. 

 Ta1RTY miles to the north of RHD, is Saſſeram, the birth 


place, and place of interment of Sheer Khan. He was of Afohan 


origin, had a grant of the lands about Sagzram, and was made 
goubab of Bahar; rebelled, and uſurped the province. He 
drove the virtuous prince Humaion from the throne in 1541, 
who fled to Per/ia, and ſuffered a long exile. Sheer Khan was 
killed at the ſiege of Chitore, in 1545, by an exploſion of gun-— 
powder, but not till he had news of the ſurrender of the place. 
He was a prince of great abilities, but great vices. After the 
reign of three other uſurpers, filled the throne. At length, in 

1554, Humaion was reſtored, but died in the following year. 
Sheer Khan built in his life time a moſt ſplendid mauſoleum at 
Saſeram, in which he was interred. It riſes out of a fine tank, 
and was joined'to the land by a bridge now ruinous ; it conſiſts 
of two ſtories, both angular, the lower ſupported by pointed 
arches. Each have a gallery round the top, with numbers of 
_ equidiſtant cupolas riſing out of them. From the upper is a 
woſt noble dome, of an elegant form. Various other buildings 


SASSERAM, 


riſe round it which I cannot trace, mixed with trees. This 


mauſoleum is given by Mr. Hodges, in a large plate detached 
from his views, and does him much credit in the drawing, and 
in the execution by Mr. Morris. 


ABOUT twenty-two miles below Cagipour, on the ſouth bank 
| of the Ganges, ſtands Patna, the diſputed Palibothra of the an- 


tients. 


PALLIBOTHR A. 
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tients. Mr. Rennel fixes it here, or very near to this city. Pliny 
ſpeaks highly of its great extent and wealth, and the high re- 
putation and power of the Praſii, the ſurrounding people; but 
ſuch was the fame of this their capital, that their name was 
often loſt in that of the Palibotbri, derived from the city. Me- 
gaſibenes, in Arrian, 1. p. 529, ſays, that the length of Palibothyg 
was ten miles, its breadth near two; that it was ſurrounded with 
a foſs, and with wooden walls thirty cubits high, and that it had 
DLXX towers, and LXIV gates. Pliny could never have been 
ignorant of a city of ſuch importance, had it been on the con- 
flux of the Ganges and the Jumna; it muſt therefore have 
been on that of ſome other river. Mr. Rennel therefore very 
juſtly places it near Patina, and ſuppoſes, not without reaſon, 
that the Soane had once flowed near its walls, and that Pall. 
bothra was ſeated on the forks of both rivers. The change of 
the courſe of rivers in the level countries of India is not un- 
common, even to diſtances greater than that the preſent object 


of illuſtration. But to give ſome degree of certainty to, the 
ſuppoſed ſite of Palibothra, the remains of a very large city has 
been diſcovered very near to Patna, called Patel-pootber, or 
Pataliputra. The Soane, which once joined the Ganges near 
the walls of this antient city, now falls into that river at M.. 
nenh, twenty-two miles above Patna. I can ſee no reaſon to 
contradict this account. The reſpect I pay to the judgment 
and accuracy of Mr. Rennel, takes from me every doubt of the 
real ſituation of this once magnificent city. 


MEGASTHENES Mezajthenes, the embaſſador from Seleucus Nicator, mate 
LONG RESIDENT : : | ; „ 5 
THERE. Palibothra his reſidence during his long abode in India. He 


kept a regular Journal, which proved the ſource from which 
Sirabs, 
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S rabo, Arrian, and Pliny, drew their knowlege reſpecting the 
hiſtory of India. Strabo, lib. ii. p. T21, ſpeaks of this writer 
with very unjuſtifiable ſeverities. Arrian, Exped. Alex. lib. vi. 
p. 321, ſpeaks of him and Erazo/tbenes, the great Alexanarian 


| librarian, as authors of moſt approved authority. Pliny proba- 


bly made his extracts from Strabo. 

ITs ſucceſſor Patra, the capital of BanaR, with the bende, 
extends five miles alon g the banks of the rivers, but is often in 
depth not more than a ſingle ſtreet. It is built with the ſame 
inequality as other Indian cities, magnificent ſtone buildings, 
diſgraced by multitudes of miſerable mud and ſtraw cottages ; 
the whole is fortified. Mr. Daniell, Ne X, gives a view of part, 
impending over the Ganges. In 1763, we had a factory in this 
city, defended by fortifications, and garriſoned. A war, the 
cauſe to be mentioned in its place, had happened in Bengal, and 
ſpread far to the weſt; the parties the Engliſb Company, and 
its renewed Nabob Meer Fafier; and on the other ſide S7jah 


ul Dowlah, and his ally Mir Coſſim, our depoſed Nabob, who, 


at that time, poſſeſſed Patina. The members of the factory 
took it in their heads to make themſelves maſters of the place, 


and, notwithſtanding it was powerfully provided with troops, 


they ſucceeded in their deſign. The governor and his garriſon 


fled, but recovering their ſpirits, returned and retook Patna 
within four hours after they had ſhamefully deſerted their 
charge. The Eugliſb were ſoon obliged to evacuate the fort; 
they were overtaken in their retreat, ſtood two engagements, 
in the laſt of which they were totally defeated, Some deputies 


we had ſent to treat about the releaſe of the priſoners were 


YOl- He. G g murdered, 


PATNA» 
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WAR WITH 
MIR Coss1M. 
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Mass AcRE OF 
THE ENGLISH. 


_ gallant Adams had gained over his forces, aſſiſted by his ambi- 


aſſaſſination, but offered to fight the Engliſb on equal terms. 


Or Henry 
LusSHINGTON. 
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murdered, with all their attendants, on the road. The gen- 
tlemen, and others, who had been taken after their retreat, anq 
carried to Patna, were barbarouſly ſlaughtered there in cool 
blood, on Auguſt 6th, by a German Renegado, by the orders 
of Mir Cofſim, in cowardly revenge for the various victories our 


tious ally Szjab ul Dowlah. The German had invited about 
forty of the principal priſoners to ſup with him, when he com- 
manded his Sehoys to fall on his unſuſpe&ing gueſts and cut 
their throats. The troops at firſt refuſed to undertake ſo baſe an 


At length, compelled to the horrid ſervice, they executed the 
command of the German, the infamous, Somers, but not before 
ſome of the aſſaſſins fell by the gallant reſiſtance of our unfor- 
tunate countrymen, who to: the laſt made the moſt determined 
defence with bottles and plates; every weapon, even the knives 
and forks, had been previouſly removed. Every other pri- 
ſoner in the city underwent the ſame fate, to the amount of 
two hundred. The baſe aſſaſſin fled. to Sajab ul Dowlah, who, 
to his great diſgrace, refuſed to deliver him up to the due ven- 
geance of the Engliſb, who clamed that victim to the ane of 
their ſlaughtered friends. 
THE epitaph on Henry Luſbington, a youthful but diſtin- 
guiſhed character among our ill fated countrymen, is placed 
on a Cxnotaph in the church at Eaftbourne, in Suſſex, by his 
diſconſolate parents. It is an impartial. hiſtory of his. ſhort but 
glorious life, which the reader will find in the appendix. Here 
I ſhall only give its great concluſion, that while: “ the S 
were 


il 


18 


N 
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were executing their execrable orders on Mr. Ellis, a moſt inti- 
mate friend of his, the generous youth ruſhed upon the aſſaſſins 
unarmed, and ſeizing one of their ſcymeters killed three of 
them, and wounded two others, till oppreſſed with numbers, he 


greatly fell.“ 


EVERY good man naturally wiſhes to hear that the end of a 
villain is ſuitable to his deeds. How are we diſappointed, when 
Mr. Jonathan Scott * tells us, that he was not impaled. But 
being a good ſoldier, he found protection from the native ſtates, 
and ſerved under them ; appointed to a command in that cha- 
rater, he committed the maſſacre at Patna. He died in tran- 
quillity poſſeſſed of a corps of Sepoys, which was continued after 
his death for the maintenance of his ſon and a favorite concu- 
bine, with a ſalary of ſix thouſand five hundred pounds a 
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EnD or SOMR 00. 


month. He was a German of very low birth. When he lifted 


| into the French ſervice, he took the name of Summers, His 

= comrades, from his gloomy countenance, changed it to Sombre, 
and the Indians corrupted it to Somroo. His barbarous em- 
ployer, Mir Cojim, was not ſo fortunate in his end. After eſ- 
caping from the battle of Buxar, he wandered from place to 

place, at length died miſerably under the walls of Debli'. 
Ou Company ſoon became repoſſeſſed of Patna, Major 
Adams, a brave and experienced officer, purſued Mir Caſſim, the 


barbarous author of the murders ; defeated him at Balaſara, 


near Moor /hedabad, on Fuly 19th, 1763; and again completely ON 
Anon ad, on the banks of the Nuncas Nullus, where it falls 


* Vol. ii. p. 263, 264. 


(38 2 


into 


BATTLE Or 
NUNnCAsNULLUS. 
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the guilty aſſaſſins. 
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into the Ganges; and finally at Ouda Nulia, in a ſituation which 
was defended by vaſt mountains, by ſwamps, by the great 
rivers, and by every artificial defence, protected beſides by a 
hundred pieces of cannon. An army thus fituated might have 
thought itſelf impregnable againſt any enemy but famine. 
Adams made his attack in the dead of night, on the mountain 
ſide, the part ſuppoſed to have been in vulnerable. He forced 
the entrenchments; an incredible flaughter enfued, and as 
many periſhed by the ſacred waters of the river as fell by the 
edge of the ſword *. The whole country was abandoned to us; 


the ſtrong city of Mongbeer ſurrendered in a few days, and 


Patna, the ſcene of the maſſacre, was taken by ſtorm, and poſ- 
fibly multitudes of the innocent ſuffered the puniſhment due to 


Patna is one of the great ſubordinate reſidences of the Eng- 


22 ſince they made themſelves ſovereigns of Babar. It carries 
on a great trade in ſalt-petre, opium, ſalt, and tobacco. The 


river Sura, i. e. the Salt-petre river, is ſo ſtrongly impregnated 
with that ſalt from the earth, as not to be drinkable, as is- 
the caſe with moſt of the waters of the country. Moſt of 
the ſalt-petre imported by the Ea. India Company is ma- 
nufactured in the province of Babar, from the earth, and alſo 
in many other parts of India. Doctor Wat/on, biſhop of 
Landaf, gives an ample account of the proceſs of making this 
important article, and of the quantities exported into Europe, 
which amounts annually to ſome millions of pounds weight, 


*. Mr, Jonathan Scott, vol. ii. p. 424. 


yet 
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yet this 18 only one-third of the manufacture, the other two be- 
ing diſperſed over China, and other parts of Aa, merely for 
the making of fire-works. 

TAE Gunduc, or Sulphur river, impregnated with the other 
ingredient for illuminations as well as nitre, falls into the 


Ganges at Hajypour, oppoſite to Patna, riſing in Napaul. Ac- 


cording to Abulfasel, in the Ayeen, ii. p. 29, the water is ſaid to 
infeſt the drinkers of it with wens, like the gozzres of the 4/þs, 
which grow to a moſt frightful magnitude. | 
Tux Opium, which is ſo effential, yet pernicious a neceſſary 
with the Orientaliſt, is extracted here in great quantities by 
inciſion from the freſh heads of the papaver /omniferum. The 
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SULPHUR RIVER, 


Orion. 


ſeeds are ſowin in the beginning of Ocſlober, when the periodical 


rains do ceaſe. The plant begins to be fit for inciſion in De- 


cember, and continues fo till March; it requires a dry ſoil, and 
can be brought into maturity only in the dry ſeaſon. The rent 
of the land it is cultivated on, is eleven or twelve roupees, or 
twenty-ſeven or thirty ſhillings a -eyab, or a third of the Engli/h 


acre, 


Opium is univerſally ſmoked by the ſoldiery at night, which 
flings them into ſo deep and heavy a ſleep, that a few reſolute - 
and diſciplined  men- may beat thouſands before they recover 
their ſenſes. There have been inſtances of a whole company of 


Sepoys being ſent into the other world when thus entranced in 
opium. It is not uncommon for the Indian ſoldiery to intoxi- 


_ Cate themſelves with that drug, when they wiſh to animate - 


themſelves to ſome deſperate action. The duty on this fatal 
drug, the Indian gin, brings in to Bengal an immenſe revenue. 
* 
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PovsrT, Lr me add, that from the poppy was prepared the fatal 
draught called Pow, which the Emperors employed to deſtroy - 
ſuch. perſons whom they did not dare to take off in public, 
Such were the means which Aurengsebe uſed to diſpatch his 
nephew Sepe Chehouh, and others, his relations, in the fortreſs 
of Gualior. The Pouſt, ſays Bernier, book i. p. 167, * is 
« the firſt thing brought to them in the morning, and they 
“have nothing given them to eat till they have drunk a great 
« cup full of it. This emaciates them exceedingly, and maketh 
« them die inſenſibly, they loſing little by little their ſtrength 
e and underſtanding, and growing torpid and ſenſeleſs,” 


— 
— 
Ko — — — 


Tos Acco. ANOTHER vegetable narcotic, Tobacco, found its way into 
Hindoqſtan about the year 1617, introduced by the Poriugueſe, 
who. originally received it from the Bragils. The reigning 
Emperor Fehangir thought it ſo prejudicial to the health of 

his ſubjects, that he prohibited the uſe of it throughout his do- 
minions *. It is fingular that a cotemporary monarch, our 
James IL ſhewed perhaps a greater diſlike to this herb. Be- 
ſides his famous book the Counter-blaſt to Tobacco, he publiſhed 
a ſtrong proclamation againſt the uſe, and at the ſame time laid 
on it a tax equal to a prohibition, But neither in Britain nor 
in India, could the love of this filthy plant be ſuppreſſed. Be- 
fore our fatal American war, Virginia alone ſent us five hundred 
and fifty thouſand hogſheads of a thouſand pounds each. It is 
univerſally cultivated in Hindoo/an, and in both countries brings 
a vaſt revenue to the ſtate. It is ſaid, that not fewer than 


Memoir of Jehangir, p. 42. 
| thirty 
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thirty thouſand oxen. loaded with Tobacco paſs annually 
through one province, Coimbetore, in its way to Pondigory, 
near Ca/ieut, Where there are immenſe magazines of that be- 
' loved drug. It is uſed in Hindogftan in all the modes it is in 
Europe. It is commonly ſmoked in Segars, or ſmall twiſted 
rolls, Perſons of rank, and even the ladies in the Zenanes, in- 
dulge in the practice. The apparatus is often very magnificent: 
hookers, of the moſt exquiſite fillagree work. This luxury is 
committed to the care of. a. particular ſervant, called a Hoofa- 
badar. 1 
 Hindooftaw has in uſe another drug, equally pernicious in its 
effects as the opium. The pretence of taking it is to exhilarate 
the mind, to drive away care, like the Nepentbes of old, and to 
procure pleaſing ſleep; but the reverſe is the conſequence, 
drunkenneſs like ideotſy, or the moſt furious madneſs enſues. 
An individual rendered mad with an exceſs of this drug, will: 
ſometimes take it into his head to run a MUCK, i. e. draw his 
dagger, run ſtraight forward like a mad dog, and ſtab every 
body he meets; much miſchief has been done by theſe fellows: 
[have heard of one who was transfixed:by a. ſoldier, . with his 
bong . lance; he forced the whole length of the weapon through 


his body, till he had reached the ſoldier, and added him to the 


number of the ſlain. _ re 
Trx1s-drug is called Bangue, it is extracted from the leaves 
and the ſeeds of the Cannabis Indica of Linnæus, or Hemp, the 
very ſame plant which has ſpread itſelf from India all over 
Europe, and is ſo well known in our manufactures of ropes, 
cables, and ſail cloth. Aco/ta, p. 290, c. 54, deſcribes it under 
the 


BAN GU E. 
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the name of Bangue, Rumphius, v. 208, tab. Ixxvli. gives an 
-ample account of it, he ſays, “ it is ſometimes taken in a liquid 
-« form, mixed with Areca and Pinanga.“ The leaves are often 
ſmoked, mixed with tobacco; and if the object is pleaſing 


Perly enough called by the Malayes, Jingi, or the herb of fools. 


actual poiſon; for we know that the water in which the hemp 


the name of Dewrzry. 
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ſleep, nutmegs, and the richeſt ſpices, are added, It is pro- 


Aander * ſpeaks of another ſort of Bangue, prepared from the 
leaves of the Hibiſcus Sabdarisfa. This he ſays, on the autho- 
rity of Herman, is alſo in uſe in India. This vegetable is an 


plant is ſoaked, to prepare it for manufacture, is moſt fatal. 
By the 33d. c. 17, Henry VIII. there is a prohibition of its being 
ſoaked in any pond or running ſtream, on account of its being 
ſo deſtructive to cattle; and if drank, when ſtrongly infuſed, 
acts almoſt inſtantaneouſly mortal to the human race. 
Tu Datura ferox, Aco/ia 288, may be added as another 
plant uſed for the ſame intoxicating purpoſes. Mr. Tves ſays, 
that if the Indians are in poſſeſſion of any ſecret poiſon, it is of 
the ſeeds of this ſpecies. According to Aceſta, it brings on the 
ſame kind of phrenetic joy as the preceding. The droll Butter, 
in his Hudibras, part iii. canto i. 1. 321, mentions this plant under 


Make lechers and their punks with Dewtry, 
Commit phantaſtical advowtry. 


* Inebrientia, Amen. Acad, vi. 184. 
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Ir is ſaid to cauſe ſuch an alienation of mind, as to tran- 
ſport a man from the object about him, and place before 
him imaginary ſcenes, ſo that any thing may be done with 
bim, or before him, without his regarding it then, or re- 
membering it afterwards*. Thieves are ſaid to give it to people 
they wiſh to rob, and women to their huſbands in order to 
commit before them unſeen advowry not phantaſtical. This 
alſo is the poiſon or philtre which, by proportioning the doſe, 
is ſuppoſed to kill or faſcinate in a certain ſpace; a tale long 
ſince exploded. | 


* 


As I am on the ſubject of vegetables, I may ſay, that the Suc- 
coirine aloe is found in Bengal, and in moſt parts of India. 
Tux Eupborbium antiquorum is frequent, eſpecially in Cæylon, 
and produces, on inciſion, the true gum. 

RICE is cultivated with great ſucceſs in Bengal; the low wet 
lands are finely adapted to its culture. It. is ſown in the begin- 
ning of May, immediately before the rainy ſeaſon commences. 
The firſt crop is got in about the latter end of September; the 
ſecond, and greateſt, about the end of December. Its nature is 
ſuch, that its ſucceſs depends on a ſoil immerſed in water; were 
the periodical rains to ceaſe, Bengal would become a deſert. In 
the year 1769 there was ſo very long a drought, that there was 
almoſt a general failure of the crops of rice, the ſole ſupport of 
the common 1:9/ans. A famine, unheard of in ſtory, was the 
conſequence, above two millions of people periſhed in the moſt 
dreadful manner; their end was exemplary, no riots enſued, 
they died with reſignation by thouſands, in the ſtreets, or the 


p See Gray's Hudibras, part iii. canto i. note on l. 321, 32.2, 


YOL, II, | Hh highways, 


ALOE. 


Rick. 
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INDIAN MATE- 


RIA MEDICA. 


gasine, or the more labored account given by the Abbe Raynal, 


and Arabian may extend to India; but the black phyſicians pro- 
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highways, on their way to ſeek in vain for food; the recita] ; is 


too horrible; let thoſe who delight in fuch doleful hiſtory, 
apply to the 4oand page of vol. xli. of the Gentleman's Ma- 


in the 2d volume of his entertaining hiſtory. 

MR. Ives, p. 44, mentions three ſpecies of trees which pro- 
duce the gum arabic. I ſuppoſe, by his deſcription, he means 
the Mimo/e. Linnaeus enumerates ſeveral; poſſibly the Senegal 


cure their gum from Arabia. This reminds me of the materig 
medica of theſe ſwarthy ſons of Aſculapius, which I [ inſert 
from Mr. Ives as a curioſity. | 


Bezoar from Orangabad. 
Gum Arabic - - - - - Arabia. 
Olibanum - - - - - =- Arabia. 
Gambog. / . 
Rad. Salop - - - - - - - - - - - Perfia. 
Piper long. - -. - - = - - - - - Calicut. 
Ol. Cinnamon - =- - - =- - - =- - Cochin. 
Cort, te t Tellicherry. 
Ol. Caryophyl. - - - - - Callicut and Tellicherry, 
Sem. Cardamom. += - Callicut and Tellicherry, 
Rad. Rhubarb, iſt fort - - Bengal. 
Rad. Rhubarb, 2d fort - - Bengal. 
Opium - - - - - - Bengal. 
Fol. Senna = = = = „„ . - 
Myrrth - - = = = - =- = Arabia. 

+ Thus 
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Thus Arabia. 
Aſafcetida aa = - - Perſia. 
Rad. Zinzib. - - - - - all over India. 
Coloquintid. = - Goa. 


Gum Benzoin - „ ˙ -8 Bengal. 
Rad. Rhubarb, 3d ſort - - - - - - - Bengal. 
Sal Nitri - = = - = = = - - - Bengal. 
Fol. Roſar Rub. - = = Perſia. 


2.35 


Cantharides is a moſt plentiful article in their magazine of Canrruazioss, 


drugs. The ſalacious Mahometans make great uſe of them, 
and give a great price for the dangerous provocative. This 
inſet, the Meloe veſicatoria, is not noted as a native of Hin- 


_ dooian, either in Linnæus's Monograph on that inſect, nor in 


his Sytema Nature, nor in our Faunula, yet it certainly is a 
native of the country, being enumerated among the articles 


imported from India into England. Lieutenant Moor, p. 408, 


believes it to be the very ſame with the Cantbarides of Spain. 
I leave this in doubt. The following is the ſum of drugs for 
which we are indebted to India, and the iſles remote or 
near, for the preſervation of that bleſſing health in our diſ- 


tant clime. Theſe only we admit at preſent into our 71972714 
medica. 


Ferula affafcetida, laurus Cinnamomum. 
Styrax Benzoe. Caryophyllus aromaticus. 
Acorus Calamus. Myriſtica Moſchata. 
Laurus Camphora. . Piper longum. 

Hah 2 Piper 
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„% = <=. < = Callin lonns. = 


Piper. nw - Tamarindus Indica, 
Opium. | Pterocarpus Santolinus, 


Amomum Zinziber. „ = Columba radix. 

Curcuma longa. | Bubon galbanum, 
Kæmpferia rotunda. - - - - Cambogia gutta. 

Cardamomum minus. - Manna. - 


THE Swedes, if we confine ourſelves to the mazeria Indica of 
the famous Linnæus, ſought aid in a far greater extent in the 
vegetable kingdom than we have done. The Engliſb diſpenſary 
draws its medical help from not two hundred ſpecies, of which 
only the above are ſought from India. The Swedes, in 1749, 
had Hopes of relief from the powers of five hundred and 
thirty-five. India flattered them with medical aſſiſtance from 


ALL the healing art is confined to the Brabmins, and their 
materia medica to the vegetable kingdom, the native plants of 
the plains and woods of the empire. They have their botanical 
books in the Sanſtrit language. The Amerco/h, one of them, 
contains 1n a ſingle chapter a vocabulary of about two hun- 
dred vegetables *. In bilious caſes, they preſcribe copious 
purgings; they ſhun bleeding and emetics. In feveriſh dil- 
orders they wiſely rely on extreme abſtinence, and the ſove- 
reign medicine water-gruel made of rice t. 

SURGERY is totally unknown among the Hindoos. It ſhould 


* Aſiatic Reſearches, ii. p. 345. ” Sketches of Hindoos, ii. p. 93. 


ſeem 
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ſeem that in caſe of wounds, gun-ſhot or ſabre, nothing 
more was done, than waſhing them, and tying them up with 
freſh leaves; and after fifteen days the patient was out of 
danger, and could move about, but during that time he had 
taken nothing but the Cangi, or water-gruel of rice*®. The 
| inſtance was of a Mr. Stuart, wounded in the defeat Ayder had 
from the Mabratias at Malecotta. He was taken priſoner, car- 
ried to a Choultry by way of gs as and treated with the hu- 
manity juſt deſcribed. 

I MusT by no means omit one branch of European ſurgery, 
that has of late been practiſed with great ſucceſs by a Poonab 
artiſt, who has lately revived the Taliacotian art, differing only 


in the material, for he does not apply to the brawny parts of 


porter's, &c. &c. to reſtore the mutilated patient. I am not 
maſter of the proceſs, but am told it is by cutting the ſkin and 


muſcles of the forehead on three ſides, and drawing it over the 


deficient part. If the bridge of the noſe is injured, I preſume 
that muſt be ſupplied by ſome ingenious invention. The Hir- 
carrah, or Madras Gazette of Auguſt 5th, 1794, informs us, 
that Cowayjee two years before fell under the diſpleaſure of 


Tippoo Sultan, who inſtantly ordered. the naſal amputation. The 


ſufferer applied to the great reſtorer of Hindoo//an noſes, and a 
new one, equal to all the uſes of its predeceſſor, immediately 
roſe in its place. It can ſneeze ſmartly, diſtinguiſh good 


from bad ſmells, bear the moſt provoking lug, or being well 
blown without danger of falling into the handkerchief. It 


Sketches of the Hindoos, ii. p. 94. 
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will laſt the life of the wearer ; nor like the T; aliacotian, need 
he fear, 


That when the date of Nock is out, 
The drop of ſympathetic ſnout. 


AFTER this ſubject, I ſhall perfume my paper with a brief 
account of that luxury of India, the Attar of roſes. Lieutenant 
Colonel Polier gives a full hiſtory of the proceſs of extracting 
this eſſential oil, in vol. i. p. 332 of the 4/iatic Reſearches, The 
roſes grow cultivated near Lucknozo, in great fields of eleven 
acres. The oil is procured by diſtillation; the petals of the 
flowers only are uſed; and in that country no more than a 
quantity of about two drachms can be procured from a 
hundred weight of roſe leaves, and even that in a favorable 
ſeaſon, and the proceſs performed with the utmoſt care. The 
oil is by accident of different colors, of a bright yellow, of a 


reddiſh hue, and a fine emerald. 


IT is to the mother of Mehr ul Ne eſſa, Begum, iis called 
Nourjeban Begum, or Light of the World, that the fair ſex is in- 
debted for this diſcovery*. On this occaſion, the emperor of 
Hindooſtan rewarded the inventreſs with a ſtring of valuable 
pearls. Nourjehan Begum was the favorite wife of Jebanglr; 
ſhe was a ſecond Diana, her game the fierceſt of India. In a 
hunting party ſhe killed four tigers, with a matchlock, from 
her elephant. Her ſpouſe was ſo delighted at her ſkill, that he 


* Life of Jehangir, p. 24. 


made 
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made her a preſent of a pair of emerald bracelets, valued at a 
lack of rupees, or twelve thouſand five hundred pounds, and 
beſtowed in charity a thouſand Mobuns, at forty ſhillings a 
piece“. 


BEING on the ſubject of natural hiſtory, I will here reſume 


the zoology of India, beginning with the generous animal the 
horſe. The great men of Hindoo/ian ſupply their ſtables from 
Perfia or Arabia at a prodigious price. The peninſula has its 
native horſes; they can boaſt of neither ſize or beauty, but 
they are adequate to the purpoſes of the country : Let me ſay, 
that oxen or buffaloes are the general beaſts of draft, and often 
are broke for the ſaddle. 


Tu countries about Cabul ſend great numbers of horſes, 


2.39 


QA DRU PE DS. 


HoksEs. 


of Tartarian breeds, to the great annual fairs of that city. They 


are bought up by the merchants, and diſperſed over the north- 
ern parts of India. 55 

Poorkeys and Tagees are horſes about fourteen or fifteen hands 
high, are fit either for draft or ſaddle, and ſuppoſed to be fo- 
reign horſes naturalized. 

THE Tattoo horſes are of the poney kind, about ten hands 
high, ſlender and elegant, yet ſtrong, and much uſed to carry 
men and baggage. It was one of this ſort I ſaw at Ker ſeveral 
years ago, not thirty inches high, moſt elegantly made ; a cu- 
riofity ſent over as a preſent to the royal family. 

TE Mabratta horſes, uſed by thoſe people to mount their 
formidable cavalry, are very ſcrubby but active, and by the ce- 


* Same p. 42. 


lerity 
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lerity of their motions, and the ſkill of their riders, are juſtly 
dreaded by our troops. 6 
TE Tanians are procured from Thibet, they are of a middle 
ſize, thick, very ſtrong, and generally pied. They are uſed! in 
the draft, but not for the ſaddle. | 
Tax Emperor A#bar has conſtantly twelve het horſes 
| in his ſtables, chiefly brought from foreign parts: numbers 
| are continually going out as preſents, and others coming in 
5 | to ſupply their place. | 
| Murs. Taz D/hiketaei, or wild mule, HA. Quad. i. Ne 2, and the 
| Kovzamw,  MKoulan, N' 3, or wild aſs, may juſtly be reckoned among the 
| animals of India; they are both found within its borders, in 
the vaſt ſandy deſert of G0 -i The Koulans collect towards au- 
| | tumn in herds of hundreds, and even thouſands, and direct 
n= their courſe to the north of India, to enjoy a warm retreat 
| 8 | 7 during winter. Barboga, as quoted by Pallas, ſays, that they 
| penetrate even to the mountains of Malabar and Golconda. 
Albulfaget, ii. 13, ſpeaks of the vaſt bullocks of Shereefabad, 
in the lower part of Bengal, of a milk white color; which, like 
camels, will kneel down to be loaden, and will carry ſeventy 
four maunds, or above eleven hundred pounds. I have a draw- 
ing of a very large red Indian ox, with a hunch on the ſhoulder, 
and ſhort horns, which probably came from this province. 
How favorable muſt the rich plains of India be to the increaſe 
of cattle, which could, in 1791, ſupply the Marquis Cornwallis 
with the multitudes deſtroyed, before and after his unavailing 


victory of Seringapatam; yet could inſtantly anſwer his demand 
| of 


Ox kN. 
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of ſix thouſand draft, and twenty thouſand carriage bullocks, 
for the conſumption of the enſuing campaign. 

Ir is impoſſible not to take notice of Mr. Ker's Bos Arnee, de- 
{cribed in his 2d vol. of the Animal Kingdom, p. 747. I have 
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Bos ARNEE. 


ſeen only the horns, which were in poſſeſſion of Sir JosErn 


BANK S. They were incurvated into the exact form of a 
creſcent, and ſtood upright on the animal's head. I forget their 


length, but think it was between two or three feet; but I never 


ſhall forget that of the whole animal, which was met in a wood 
in the country above Bengal, by a Briti/h officer, who informs 
us, that from the tip of the horns to the ground, it muſt have 
been fourteen feet. 2ale portentum neque militaris, &c. &c. 
It partook of the form of the horſe, bull, and deer, and was 
very bold and daring. The figure of the horns 1s faithfully 


given oppoſite p. 747, and we are preſented with that of the 
whole animal, in vol. 1. p. 295. 


BUFFALOES, N' q, are uſed for the dairy, Mr. Daniell, in his 


VIIth plate, gives a figure of a loaden ox of a great ſize, very 
frequent in the neighborhood of Delhi. It has a great bunch 
on the ſhoulders, otherwiſe I ſhould have ſuppoſed it to have 
been the Buffalo, to which are attributed the vaſt horns I have 

ſeen in the Britiſb Mu/eum, which are fix feet fix inches long, 

and will hold in the hollow five quarts of liquid *. They are 

ſtrait almoſt to the ends, where they bend lightly. Such is 

the exact form of thoſe in Mr. Daniels animal; they point 

nearly forward, diverging as they paſs the noſe. I ſuſpect that 

thoſe in the Brizi/h Muſeum belon g to the ox ſpecies. 


Hiſt, Quad, i. p. 29. 


Vor. II. 1 THE 


ByFFALOEG, 


24 GANGETIC HIN DO OST AN. 
| THE ſheep of India are covered with hair inſtead of wood, 
except towards the very northern parts. 
Mix four-horned ram, p. 39. E. is found at — the tail is 
ſhort and pointed. 
_AmoNG Lady Impey's drawings, I find: what is inſeribed the 
Jaawl-goat with ſmooth horns, with a ſingle ſpiral twiſt, and 
between them a long tuft of white hairs; face white, bounded 
lengthways with a dark hne, cheeks pale red ; hind part of the 
head and neck, fore-part of the throat and the beard white, 
reſt of the hair black, all very long; ſtrait ears, 3 and 


Pendent. 
Hudlia, eſpecially Bengal me Oude, abound in ſeveral elegant 


ANTELOPES, 
ſpecies of Anzelopes. Among them is the Algasel, N* 24, the 
| Hindooftan, Ne 3x, a clumſy ſpecies, with a hump on the ſhoulders, 
| and the white-footed;. N' 32. The laſt is the N//gau, or the 
h | | grey ox of the Indians. It is a ſort of royal game, and a great 


object of chace to the princes of the country. Bernier ſays, 
| that they are driven into nets and killed with pikes, and other 
weapons by the numerous Chayſeurs. Aurenggebe uſed to pre- 
. 3 ſent the OMmrabs attendant on him with the quarters. The 
following extract from an agreeable traveller, gives a magnifi- 
cent idea of an Oriental hunt. 
| Grand Huxr- & THE time choſen for the hunting party is about the begin- 
9 88 | « ning of December, and the diverſion is continued till the heats, 
“ which commence about the beginning of March, oblige them 
« to ſtop. During this time a circuit of between 400 and 600 
« miles is generally made, the hunters bending their courſe to- 


« wards the ſkirts of the northern mountains, where the country 
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is wild and uncultivated. The Viſir takes along with him 


not only his court and ſeraglio, but a great part of the inha- 
bitants of his capital. His immediate attendants may amount 
to about 2000; but, beſides thefe, he is alſo followed by 500 
or 600 horſe, and feveral battalions of regular /epoys, with 


their field pieces; the whole camp does not fall ſhort of 
twenty thouſand men. Four or five hundred elephants are 


alſo carried along with him, of which ſomeare uſed for riding, 
others for fighting, and ſome for clearing the jungles and 


foreſts of the game. About as many ſumpter horſes, of the 


beautiful Pe, ſian and Arabian breeds, are carried along with 
him. A great many wheel carriages drawn by bullocks like- 
wiſe attend, which are uſed chiefly for the convenience of the 
women; ſometimes he has alſo an Eng///b chaiſe or two, and 
ſometimes a chariot ; but all theſe, as well as the horſes, are 
merely for ſhow, the Viſir himſelf never uſing any other 
conveyance than an elephant, or ſometimes, when fatigued 


or indiſpoſed, a palanquin. The animals uſed in the ſport 


are principally grey hounds, of which there may be about 
300; he has alſo about 200 hawks, and a few trained leopards 


for hunting deer. There are a great number of markſmen, 
whoſe profeſſion it is to ſhoot deer, with many fowlers who 


provide game, as none of the natives of India know how to 
ſhoot game with {mall ſhot, or to hunt with flow hounds. 
A vaſt number of matchlocks are carried along with the com- 
pany, with many Engliſb pieces of various kinds, 40 or 50 


pairs of piſtols, bows and arrows, beſides ſwords, daggers, 


and ſabres without number. There are alfo nets of various 
| I1i2 “ kinds, 
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Kinds, ſome for quail, and others very large for fiſhing, 
cc which are carried along with him upon elephants, attended 
« by fiſhermen, ſo as to be always ready for throwing into 
& any river or lake that may be met with. Every article that 
ee can contribute to luxury or pleaſure, is likewiſe carried along 


cc with the army. A great many carts are loaded. with the 


“ Ganges water, and even ice is tranſported for cooling the 
e drink. The fruits of the ſeaſon and freſh vegetables are 
& daily ſent to him from his gardens, by bearers ſtationed at 
ce the diſtance of every ten miles, by which means each article 
« is conveyed, day or night, at the rate of four miles an hour, 
« Beſides the animals already mentioned, there are alſo fighting 
& antelopes, buffaloes, and rams, in great numbers; alſo ſeveral 
6 hundred pigeons, ſome fighting cocks, and a vaſt variety of 
& parrots, nightingales, &c. &c. 

«© The Nabob, with the attending gentlemen, proceed in a 
« regular moving court or durbar, and thus they keep con- 
cc yerſing together, and looking out for game. A great many 
& foxes; hares, jackals, and ſometimes deer, are picked up by 
cc the dogs as they paſs along. The hawks are carried imme- 
ce diately before the elephants, and let fly at whatever game is 
& ſprung for them, which is generally partridges, buſtards, 
64 quails, and different kinds of herons ; theſe laſt affording 


c excellent ſport with the falcons, or ſharp-winged hawks, 


&« Wild boars are ſtarted ſometimes, and either ſhot or run 
« down by the dogs and horſemen, Hunting the tiger is, 


C however, looked upon as the principal diverſion, and the diſ- 


6c covery of one of theſe animals 1 is accounted a matter of great 
F Joy. 
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« joy. The cover in which the tiger is found, is commonly 
« long graſs, or reeds of ſuch an height as frequently to reach 
« above the elephants; and it is difficult to find him in ſuch a 
« place, as he commonly endeavours either to ſteal off, or lies 
« ſo cloſe to the ground, that he cannot be rouſed till the ele- 
es phants are almoſt upon him. He then roars and ſkulks 
« away, but is ſhot at as ſoon as he can be ſeen; it being ge- 
« nerally contrived, that the Nabob ſhould have the compli- 
ment of firing firſt. If he be not diſabled, the tiger con- 
« tinues to ſkulk along, followed by the line of elephants; the 
« Nabob and others ſhooting at him as often as he can be ſeen, 
« till he falls. The elephants themſelves are very much afraid 
« of this terrible animal, and diſcover their apprehenſions by 
« ſhrieking and roaring as ſoon as they begin to ſmell him, or 
« hear him growl, generally attempting to turn away from the 


« place where he is. When the tiger can be traced to a par- 


« ticular ſpot, the elephants are diſpoſed of in a circle round 
& him, in which caſe he will at laſt make a deſperate attack, 
« ſpringing on the elephant that is neareſt, and attempting to 
« tear him with his teeth or claws. Some, but very few of 
the elephants, can be brought to attack the tiger, and this 
« they do by curling up their trunks under their mouths, and 
then attempting to toſs, or otherwiſe deſtroy him with their 
« tuſks, or to cruſh him with their feet or knees. It is conſi- 
« dered as good ſport to kill one tiger in a day; though, ſome- 


times, when a female is met with her young ones, two or. 
« three will be killed.” 


THE 
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PARD, 


tremely fond of cock- fighting. Akbar, ſays the Ayeen, l. 220, 


. pens) he ſtands ſtill, and it would be in vain for him to at- 
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Tu Nilgau is naturally very pugnacious and fierce ; when 
the males fight they will fall-on their knees at a diſtance from 
each other, and make their approaches in that attitude, and when 
they come near ſpring and dart at each other. The Indian; 
ſeem a mild people, yet the great men amuſe themſelves with 
the combats of elephants, buffaloes, tigers, deer, antelopes, 
rams, and goats, trained to the purpoſe: they are alſo ex- 


kept great numbers-of animals, eſpecially deer, for this diver- 
fion, and wagers were laid on every battle. A deer that run 
away three battles, was degraded and turned out of the Kha/eh, 
or choice rank. A deer that gave proofs of courage, was ho- 
nored with the name of Atęul. oY 

THE common Antelope, N' 39, is a favorite object of the 
chace. Theſe were taken by the Chiſtab, or hunting Leopard, 
Ne 184, which is carried chained in a ſmall chariot. As ſoon 
as the little herds of antelopes are diſcovered (for they never 
aſſociate in numbers more than five or ſix) the keeper unchains 
the leopard. « This crafty animal (ſays Bernzer, iv. 45.) doth 
% not preſently and directly run after them, but goes winding 
c“ and turning, ſtopping and hiding himſelt, ſo as to approach 
« them with more advantage, and to ſurpriſe them. And as 
&« he is capable to make five or ſix leaps with an almoſt incre- 
& dible ſwiftneſs, when he finds he is within reach, he lanceth 
& himſelf upon them, worrieth them, and gluts himſelf with 
c their blood, heart and liver. If he faileth (which often hap- 


e tempt to take them by running after them, becauſe they 
44 
2 run 
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run much faſter,, and hold out longer than he. Then the 
« maſter comes gently about him, flattering him, and throw- 
ing him ſome pieces of fleſh; and thus amuſing him, puts 


« ſomething over his. eyes. to cover them, and ſo chains. him 


« and puts him on the chariot again.“ 


Taz ſmooth horned variety, i. p. 91. reſembles the other in 


all reſpects but the horns. The vagabond Faquirs frequently 


carry the horns of both kinds as weapons; they place them 


parallel, unite them in the middle, and arm the points with 
iron. 
Tax Chineſe anne Ne 44, or A. cr is found on 


SMOOTH= 
HORNED AN- 
TELOPE, 


the borders between Tangut and Hindoglan, but is — a 


Scythian animal. 


Tur beautiful ſpotted! deer the Axis, Ne 56, enlivens the 
banks of the Ganges. Among the fabulous accounts Pliny 


had ſuffered to diſgrace his book, viii. c. 21, which enumerates 
the animals of India, is a very juſt one of this ſpecies, which 
he ſays was ſacred to Bacchus. 


THE little bright ruſt-colored muſk, N* 68, was among wy 
Impey's drawings. 

WILD boars of vaſt ſize, and of a brown and brindled 
color, lodge in the jungles, and are uncommonly fierce. They 
are ſhot by the Polygar Ss, and ſold to the Europeans; and they 
and the pigs are eſteemed excellent meat. 

THE Arabian, or ſingle-bunched camel, N- 69, is frequent 
on the banks of the Ganges, about Patina and Mongbier; all 
this part of Bengal being, in the dry ſeaſon, adapted to the feet 
of this peculiar animal. They are uſually employed to carry 


the 


Musk DEERs. 


W1LD Boas. 


CAMELS., 
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the baggage of armies; and for greater expedition, to conyey 
expreſſes, when the nature of the country will permit. 
I Have ſpoken little of elephants, the celebrated quadruped 
of India, whether its uſes be conſidered in war, or as contri- 
buting to the oſtentatious magnificence of oriental pride in 
time of peace. The uſes in the campaigns of Hindoaſtan have 
continually leſſened, ſince the European method of fighting 
has gained ground; the Moguls diſcover their inefficacy againſt 
artillery and muſquetry. Their uſe has been of great antiquity. 
Porus brought two hundred into the field againſt Alexander the 
great, and his ſucceſſor Se/eucus Nicator, received five hundred 
from Sandracotta as the price of his retreat. Feriſbia, vol. i. 
p. 153, informs us, that Pitu Rai, Rajah of Ajmere, in 1192, 
brought to battle three thouſand elephants; five hundred was 
no uncommon number in later times. How tremendous muſt 
have been the concurſus ! the commanders in chief have fre- 
quently ſelected each other for a ſingle combat in the fury of 
an engagement, both mounted on their elephant. In our me- 
mory, there is a ſingular inſtance in which both the heroes loſt 
their lives, both of the high rank of Nabob. One of them 
Soubah of the Deccan, or Mam, named Murgafa Jing, or the 
Invincible, had put the army of his rival to flight, he purſued 
with ardour, and came within ſight of the enemy. A conquered 
chieftain, Nabob of Canoul, indignant at his inglorious ſituation, 
directed the governor of his elephants to turn back, and meet 
the inſulting foe. They ſoon brought the beaſts fide by fide, 
when the victor with uplifted ſcymeter, in the act of cutting 


down the late fugitive, was by him transfixed through the 


head 
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head with a lance. The late conqueror fell dead on his ele- 
phant; he who bravely renewed the fight, ſcarcely ſurvived 
his triumph a moment, being inſtantly ſlain by the enraged 
troops of the unfortunate Soubabdar. | 

THE trial made of the elephants in the My/orean campaign, 
hath totally removed every objection to their uſe. Major Dirom, 
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UrilityY As 
BEASTS or 
BUR TRHEN. 


p. 113 of his narrative, informs us, that the great objection to 


thoſe animals being employed with the army, was the difficulty 


of their ſubſiſtence, as it was ſuppoſed they could not live with- 
out a very large daily allowance of rice. The elephant is not 
only the moſt powerful and moſt uſeful, but one of the moſt 
hardy animals that can be employed with an army. He carries 
a load equal to ſixteen bullocks, and without riſk of loſs or 


damage on the march. He ſubſiſts upon the leaves or ſmall 


branches of trees, on the ſugar cane, or the plantain tree; in 
ſhort, he lives upon forage which horſes and bullocks do not 
eat, any kind of grain will ſupport him, and he will work as 
long without grain as any other animal, The loſs of elephants, 
although they had their full ſhare of hardſhip and fatigue, was 
inconſiderable in proportion to that of cattle ; and fo far from 
being an incumbrance, or an expedient of neceſſity to ſupply 


the want of bullocks, they will hereafter be conſidered as the 


firſt and moſt eſſential claſs of cattle, that ought to be provided 
for the carriage of an Indian army. 
Tux firſt volume of the Ayeer 4 is a true houſhold 
book, it contains a particular of the œconomy of that great 
and magnificent Emperor Akbar. I never informed the 
reader, that the whole of that work was compoſed by his able 
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this great man, who was in the year 1601 murdered in the 
Decan, where he had been ſent by his maſter on ſome import- 


- and notwithſtanding Abulfagel made a moſt gallant defence, he 
was overpowered, ſlain, and his head cut off, and ſent to the 
baſe Sileem . Akbar felt the utmoſt ſorrow at the loſs of his 
able miniſter. - Notwithſtanding this he was reconciled to his 
aſſaſſin ſon, received him with the utmoſt affection, and even 


I ſhall only mention a few particulars; the price of an elephant 
juſt taken from the woods is about a hundred rozpees, but by 
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miniſter Abulſagel. The reader will lament to hear the fate of 


ant buſineſs, by the contrivance of Sultan Sileem, eldeſt ſon 
to his maſter Akbar. Sileem, conſcious of his own demerit, 
dreaded his return, and the effects of his wiſe advice. He in- 
ſtigated a lawleſs Rajah, named Ner/ingh Deo, by a great reward 
to execute the foul murder. He attacked him near Gwalior: 


nominated him ſucceſſor to the empire. In what a venial light 
muſt murder be ſeen in thoſe days! Sileem did ſucceed, by the 
name of Fehangir, and was called a good emperor / 

Tas firſt volume of the Ayeen Alberry is as minute as the 
Northumberland houſhold book, but on a greater ſcale, It is a 
very curious performance. Among other departments, is that 
of the Feel Khaneh, or elephant ſtables; every minutià reſpect- 
ing the management of thoſe vaſt animals may be found there. 


diſcipline it may be brought to the value of a lack of roupees, 
or twelve thouſand five hundred pounds f. 
THE uſual height of theſe animals 1s about nine feet and . 


* Gladwin's Hiſt Jehangir. Events relating to Sultan Sileem, p. vi. 


4 This in the time of Akbar, 
' | half, 
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half, or ten feet; if they reach twelve feet, are eſteemed very 
large and uncommon ; but when they attain fifteen or ſixteen 
(which does ſometimes happen) they are looked on as exceſſes, 


exactly as we ſhould on one of our own ſpecies of the — 
of nine feet. 
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Ix the time of Albar elephants were found in the ſtate of 
nature in Agra, in the wilds of Begawan and Nerwar, as far as 
Berar in the ſoubahſhip of Alababad, in that of Mala ab, in 
that of Bahar, eſpecially about Rhotas, and in the ſoubahſhips 
of Bengal and Orixa. It is poſſible that by this time they may 
be extirpated from the more populated parts. 

THE cauſe of elephants being firſt trained for JomeRic uſe, 
was owing to Kriſben, firſt king of Hindooian, who, ſays Fe- 
riſbta, vol. i. p. Io, was ſo fat, that no horſe was equal to bear 
his weight; he therefore, through neceſlity, found out the 
method of catching and taming elephants. 

THE fantaſtic tribe of Apes are very numerous in the foreſts 
of India. Of the genuine apes, or tail-leſs, are the Go/oks, 
Hill. Quadr. i. N' 89; the two varieties of Gibbons, N- 88, 
and the Shaggy, N' 88. p. 184. tab. xxxviii. firſt deſcribed by 
myſelf from a fine ſpecimen in the late Sir Aſbton Lever's Mu- 


ſeum. Theſe are known by the monſtrous exceſs of length of 
arms. 


— — — 


Apks. 


Tat Pygmy, N' 87, is more common. NI. Schreber ſays the 
oreat Ourang Outang is found in Bengal, and other parts of 
India, | 
| THE little Baboon, p. 198, is a ſpecies I never met with. Baro. 
| K K 2 The 
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The fierce and malignant Lion-tailed B. N' 106, is met with 
in ſome parts of this peninſula. 

OF true monkies, the elegant ſpecies the Green, N' 113; the 
Talapoin, Ne 117; a black variety of the white eye-lid monkey, 
N* 114: the thumb of that in Lady 1mpey's collection had no 
flat nail, the reſt of the toes clawed ; the Monea, N* 120, and 
the Tawny, N* 126, a malevolent fpecies, are all found in 
India. | 
THERE are certainly other ſpecies of large ſize, and very 
dangerous when inſulted. Tavernier was once in great danger 
of being killed by a troop of them he met with in ſome woods 
near Amedabad, He was in company with the preſident of 
Surat, who prevaled on him to try a new fowling piece on one 


of the tribe. He accordingly ſhot a female, who fell dead on 
the boughs. The whole troop, to the number of ſixty, de- 


ſcended inſtantly, and made an attempt to go into the preſi- 
dent's coach. They would have affuredly deſtroyed him, had 
they not been by the numbers of his ſervants beaten away; yet 
they perſiſted following the carriage above a league. 
Jauvernier gives an account of a ridiculous ſpecies of conteſt, 
which he had ſeen a few leagues from Madras, in the public 
roads, cut through the foreſts of Bamboos, &c. in which the 


apes or monkies breed in great numbers. In ſeveral parts of 


« this road,” ſays the traveller, « there is rice to be ſold, and 
« they that would ſee the ſport, cauſe five or fix baſkets of rice 
«-to be ſet up in the road, ſome forty or fifty paces one from 
the other; and cloſe by every baſket they lay five or fix 

ce battoons 
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« battoons about two foot long, and two inches about; then 


« they retire and hide themſelves ; preſently they ſhall ſee the 


« apes on both ſides of the way deſcend from the tops of the 
« bamboos, and advance towards the baſkets which are full of 


« rice. They are about half an hour ſhewing their teeth one 


« at the other before they come near the baſkets; ſometimes 
« they advance, then retreat again, being loath to encounter. 
« At length the female baboons, who are more courageous 
« than the males, eſpecially thoſe that have young ones, which 
« they carry in their arms as women do their children, venture 
« to approach the baſkets, and as they are about to put in their 
„ heads to eat, the males on the one ſide advance to hinder 
« them. Immediately the other party comes forward, and thus 
« the feud being kindled on both fides, they take up the ba7- 
« gong that lie by the baſkets, and thraſh one another in good 
e earneſt. The weakeſt are conſtrained to fly into the woods, 
« with their pates broken and their limbs maimed, while the 
te maſters of the field glut themſelves with rice. Though it 
«© may be when their bellies are full, they will ſuffer ſome of 
the female party to come and partake with them.“ 


Tux dogs of India are generally of the curriſh kind, with | 
ſharp erect ears and pointed noſes. Thoſe kept by the pariars, 


or poorer people, are ſmall. Thoſe kept by the Po/ygars reſem- 
ble the others in form, but are of a conſiderable ſize, and ſmooth 
haired, and are uſed by their maſter in the chace of the wild 

boars, and perhaps others of the fiercer animals. Every dog in 
India is as much the object of charity with the Mabometans as 
they are in Europe. Akbar had his hunting eſtabliſhment, he 
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collected his dogs from all countries; the beſt were thoſe from 
Cabuliſtan, northern dogs; mention is made of his gre-hounds. 
I do not find that his majeſty made any ule of his kennel, which 
ſeemed a matter of ſtate. He hunted the lion, the elephant, 
and the Juz, or hunting leopard, but more to ſhew his impe. 


rial courage, and his {kill in ſhooting with the fuſil or bow, 


than from any pleaſure he had in the. diſcipline of the pack. 
His politic Viſier Abulfagel, is by no means ſparing of his 


eulogy (i. 196.) on the feats of his great maſter in the chace. 


« It is,” ſays he, © impoſſible for me, in my barbarous Hindoo 
ce (dialect, to deſcribe in fit terms the actions of this inimitable 
£« monarch.” 

The Eugliſb fooliſhly enough import into Bengal, at vaſt 
expence, packs of hounds, which are ſoon worn out by the 


| climate. They are landed in full health, but in about a month 


they uſually periſh of a liver complaint. 
THE fox of Bengal, Hi. 2uadr. i. N* 170, is ſmall, of a light 
brown color, face cinereous, with a black ſtripe down the mid- 


dle, and a white ſpace round the eyes and middle of the jaws; 


the legs fulvous, the tail tipt with black. Its food is chiefly 
roots and berries, and inſets. They have no ſort of ſcent like 
the European, and do not exceed in ſize a rabbet. They are 
courſed with gre-hounds, and afford moſt excellent diverſion, 
being ſo ſwift and ſo nimble in turning as frequently to beat 


the fleeteſt dogs. 
| JackaLs ſwarm here, and all over India. They are intoler- 


ably fœtid, and therefore the proper objects of chace. They 


are ſtout as an Engl, //Þ fox, and afford Seelen ſport, which in 


this 
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this hot climate is very ſhort. The ſportſmen take the field 
at break of day, but they are obliged to return ſoon after ſun- 
riſe. The jackals are generally turned out, being caught by 
the Hindoos for that purpoſe. Thoſe people are wonderfully 
| expert in imitating the voice of all ſorts of beafts and birds. 
They mimic the ſqueal of a hare ſeized by a Jackal, which brings 
together the whole troop, moſt of which falls into a net laid 
for that purpoſe. 

Ongole, the extreme northern diſtri of the Carnatic, is 
much infeſted with wolves, -N“ 159, large and fierce as thoſe of 


WorLves, 


Europe. I am indebted to Mr. K/ng/core for the account of this 


and the two following animals. 
ThE ſtriped Hy&@na, the Cherruk of the Indians, —N* I77, in- 
habits the clefts of rocks not remote from Madras, whence they 


prowl out at night, and deceive mankind by their voice, ſimilar 


to the human, but particularly to that of children, by which 
ſometimes perſons are deluded within their cruel reach. 

BEARS, of the ſame ſpecies as the European, are not unfre- 
quent in Coromandel, | 

M. de Buffon makes (vol. v. tab. xxxiv. p. 226.) a great miſ- 
take in giving the beautiful ſpotted dog of Dalmatia, vulgarly 
called the Daniſb dog, to Bengal, no other kind is to be found 
in that province than the curs I have mentioned. 

I HAVE ſpoken of the lion and the pantherine animals. The 
leopard, —N?* 182; the leſſer leopard,—N?* 183; and the panther, 
—N* 181, inhabit the peninſula. The hunting leopard,— 
| N'184, runs up trees, and makes great havock among the poor 
monkies. 


THE 


BEARs. 


Feline, 
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Tux Bengal cat,—N* 193, is a moſt elegant tigrine ſpecies, 
remarkable for wanting that antipathy which the feline race 
have to water. One of this kind was long in poſſeſſion of my 
honeſt and ingenious friend the late Mr. Lee, nurſeryman, of 
Hammerſmith, who gave me the following account: that i; 
ſwam on board a ſhip at anchor off Bengal, that after it was 


brought to England it coupled with the female cats, which twice 


produced young. I ſaw one of the young, which was marked 
in the ſame manner as the male parent, but the ground color 
was Cinereous. It had as little fear of water as its ſire, for it 
would plunge into a veſſel of water near two feet deep, and 
bring up the bit of meat flung in by way of trial. It was a far 
better mouſer than the tame cat, and in a little time cleared 


Mr. Lee's magazine of ſeeds of the ſwarms of rats, which, in 


ſpite of the domeſtic breed of cats, had for a long time made 
moſt horrible ravages among his boxes. 

THE Lynx, N* 203, hitherto ſuppoſed not to be found in In- 
dia, is, as I am aſſured by Doctor Pallas, a native of its northern 
parts. The poets may ſtill harneſs it to the triumphal car of 
Bacchus returning from his celebrated conqueſts. 


Victa racemifero Lyncas dedit India Baccho. 


But I believe that part of the peninſula owes the gift of the vine 
to modern times, to the Britiſb votaries of the god. Vines (but 
not for the purpoſes of making wine) have of late years been 
introduced, but the exceſſive heat of the climate obliges the 


planters to form a long ſkreen of a certain height, and to plant 
. | the 
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the trees oppoſite to the unfavorable aſpect, and to bring 
the bearing branches over ſo as to face the cooleſt wind, 


by which contrivance the grapes are brought to perfec- 
tion. 


DIFFERENT varieties of the hunting Lynxes, or the Siyah- HUNTING 


L . 
ohuſts, are found in Bengal; at firſt they were trained only Si 


to hunt hares and foxes, but Atbar brought them to ſeize the 
agile antelope. 


There are in that province the Perfian,— 
N' 207, and the Caracal of Bengal, de Buffon, ix. 262. tab. xxiv. 


I REPEAT my mention. of the 1chneumon,—ii. N' 255, weeſel, Icuntumon, 
or Mangou/t, the famous ſerpent-killing weeſel of India, not 
only to diſtinguiſh it from the Egyptian, which is leſſer, and has 
a much ſhorter tail, but to introduce the elegant lines of Lucan, 


tranſlated by Roꝛde, on the nature of the animal, Which quite 
wers with that of Egypt, 


Thus oft” the Ichneumon on the banks of Nile 
Invades the deadly Aſpic by a wile; 

While artfully his ſlender tail is play'd, 

The ſerpent darts upon the dancing ſhade ; 
Then turning on. the foe with ſwift ſurpriſe, 
Full on the throat the nimble ſeizer flies. 

The gaſping ſnake expires beneath the wound, ö 
His guſhing jaws with poiſonous floods abound, 1 
And ſhed the fruitleſs miſchief on the ground. „ | "R 


Tux Foſſane, — N' 280, is found in. Bengal, as well as Ma- FossANE 


| WEESEL, 
dagaſcar. | „ f 


L I 
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about half the ſize of an American, or little black bear, and at 
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THE Malacca W. N' 277, was firſt deſcribed by M. Sonnerat, 


ii. 143. tab. 9o; he omits its native place, only gives it generally 


to Les Indes. | 

From Lady Impey's collection I am enabled to introduce a 
new ſpecies under the name of the Myft Weeſel,. N' 276, the 
noſe, lower part of the cheeks, legs and end of the tail are black; 
on the middle of the cheeks is a white ſpot; body cinereous, 


_ daſhed with yellow; ſome obſcure duſky lines and ſpots mark 


the body and lower part of the tail. 
Tar Faunula Indica of herbivorous animals, p. 43, begins 
with a miſtake j the Surinam Cavy not being a native of 4/7, 
TE common Hare,—N* 299, is frequent; the rabbet only 
naturalized. The Ogotona, N' 309, only found on the cold 
northern chain of Emodus. | 
Two ſpecies of Ferboas are found in India, a variety of the 
middle ſpecies, —ii. p. 166. B. and the Torrid, - N' 3068 ; the laſt 
doubtful. | 5 
1 now introduce a new and moſt ſingular animal, the Ur fform 
SLOTH,—N* 452 ; I firſt ſaw it in the ſpring of 1790, in an exhi- 
bition of animals in London. It is a new ſpecies brought from 
the ſmall ſandy hills not remote from Patna. I place it among 
the ſloths, by the artificial diviſion, not from its partaking in 
any reſpect of the ſluggiſh manners of the Bradypi. It has the 
general appearance of a bear. Doctor Shaw (in whoſe company 
I examined it) has given a very good deſcription, and an ex- 
cellent figure copied from Catton's book of Quadrupeds. I re- 
commended to Doctor Shaw the trivial of förmig. It was 


that 
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that time about four or five years old. The forehead and noſe 
are whitiſh and almoſt naked, the noſtrils narrow, long and 
tranſverſe ; the lips furniſhed with muſcles ſo as to be capable 
of being protruded to a great diſtance, or drawn in at pleaſure ; 
this is apparent in offering the animal an apple, or any food, 
which it ſeizes and conveys by their aſſiſtance into the mouth; 
the eyes are ſmall, the ears ſhort, and loſt in the hair; the hair 
on the top of the head points forward, that on the neck falls 


extremely long, ſhaggy, and black, that on the belly ſhort; 
_ acroſs the firſt is a line of white; the tail only five inches long, 
and quite hid in its coat, It has on the fore feet five toes, three 
inches long, {lightly incurvated and pointing forward, and well 
adapted for burrowing. On the hind feet are the ſame num- 
ber of toes, with claws very ſhort, the bottom of the feet naked; 
all the limbs are very ſtrong and bear like. # 

Irs teeth induce us to place it among the Sloths. It wants 
the inciſores above and below; in each jaw are two canine 
teeth, remote from the grinders; the tongue ſmooth, and not 
ſo long as the jaws; the palate is marked with tranſverſe /#/c7. 
IN its manners it was gentle and good-natured, for it ſuffered 
me to tumble it about all ways, in courſe of my examination, 
and to put my hand far into its mouth without the Jeſt attempt 


ſubſtances and milk, and is fond of apples, and does not wil- 
lingly eat animal food, except of a very tender nature, as mar- 
row, which it readily ſucks from a bone preſented to it. It is 

| 8 14143 5 alſo 


parted in the middle; on the head and neck, back and ſides, is 


to bite; its voice is a ſort of ſhort abrupt roar, which it emits 
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when much diſturbed or irritated 3 feeds chiefly on vegetable 


Bars. 


BiRDs. 


YALCONS. 
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alſo delighted with honey, ſugar, and other ſweets. Its motiors 
are not, as in others of this genus, ſlow and languid, but mode. 
Tately lively; and it appears to have an habit of turning itſelf 
round and round every now and then, as if for amuſement, in 
the manner of a dog when lying down to ſleep. It is ſaid to 
have a propenſity to burrowing under ground, and that it was 
at firſt dug out of its retreat by thoſe who diſcovered it, 

THE ſpecies of Bats are probably numerous on the great 


peninſula; thoſe of Ceylon are noted at p. 202 of the preceding 


volume. The great bats extend to all the hot parts, will fly 
into the very bed chambers, and entangle their claws ſo ſtrongly 
into the hair of the ſleepers, as not to be diſengaged without 


pain and difficulty. 


TE birds of Bengal itſelf are ſo numerous, that I am diſ- 
couraged from the enumeration. Lady Inpe)'s collection alone 
furniſhed me with more than I dare attempt to deſcribe. I muſt 
therefore ſelect only the moſt elegant, and the moſt curious, 
intermixing from other collections thoſe which ſtrike my fancy, 

To the late Taylor White, Eſq; I was indebted for the great 
Indian Falcon, brown, with broad black bands on the wings. 
Latham, i. tab. iii. To Mr. G. Edwards, 108, we are obliged 
for the elegant black and orange hawk, not ſeven inches long, 
yet trained for falconry. Abulfagel mentions that Akbar uſed 
the Mool-cheen, a little green bird no bigger than a ſparrow, 
that could bring down a crane. Among others I find the Eu- 
ropean goſhawk, Br. Zool. i. N* 52, and my blue variety of the 
peregrine falcon. The Cheela, Latham, vii. 33, is a large ſpecies 


found in India. The Criard is about the ſize of a wood pigeon; 


it 
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it haunts the rice fields, and preys on frogs and other reptiles, 
and on the ſight of mankind ſets up a loud cry. 

OF the Butcher birds here is a fpecies as big as a jackdaw, 
with the bill much arched, the plumage gloſſed with purple; 
on the neck a hackle of blue feathers, on the crown a thin tuft 
of long hairs inclining backwards; the external feather of the 
tail an inch longer than the others, and bending outwards. 

A NEw ſpecies, ſhot at Bengal, is deſcribed by Major Ouſeley, 
in N' T. p. p. 15, 16, of the Oriental Collections, under the name 
of the fighting Bulbul, being trained for battle for the amuſe- 
ment of the natives. It is about the ſize of a blackbird; the 
bill, head, and legs are black, the head and neck black.' On the 
head is a riſing creſt; the body and wings cinereous; the fea- 
thers edged with black ; the tail black, tipt with white ; the 
vent a rich ſcarlet ; poſſibly a diſtinction in the male ſex. 
Tris ſpecies, like all the reſt, (as the generic name Shrite 


implies) has probably a moſt harſh note, yet is called Bulbul, the 


Perſian name for the nightingale, the firſt of feathered ſong-- 
fters. We have not yet heard of its being diſcovered in Hin- 
dooſtan, yet it may be found in the north of that empire; they 


are common in Perſia. Sir William Jones tells a moſt pleafing 
ſtory of a celebrated Lutaniſt, Mirza Mabomed, ſurnamed Bul- 


bul, from the ſweetneſs of his muſic. A friend of Sir William's 
aſſured him, that he had been more than once preſent when 
Mirza was playing to a large company in a grove near Siraa, 
in Lat. 29' 40 north, where he diſtinctly ſaw the nightingales 
trying to vie with the muſician, ſometimes warbling on the 
trees, ſometimes fluttering from branch to branch, as if they 


wiſhed 


SHRIKES, 


FiGHTING 
SHRIKE. 
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wiſhed to approach the inſtrument whence the melody pro. 
ceeded, and at length dropping on the ground in a kind of ec- 
ſtaſy, from which they were ſoon raiſed, he aſſured me, by a 
change of the mode. | | 
PARROTS. THE Parrots of India (including thoſe of the iſlands) amount 
to at leſt fifty-three. Of theſe birds, ſo elegant in color, and ſo 
garrulous in voice, are the following, deſcribed by my friend 
Latham. The blue-headed,—i. 211. Pl. Enl. 192. Indian, 210. 
Faw. 292. Variegated, — 220. Blue-capped,—271. Ed. 171. 
Lory paraquet, - 221. Edw. 174. Crimſon-vented, — 229. Purple- 
winged, —236. It is a variety of the Alexandrine, — 234. Edi, 
292, ſo named, from a ſuppoſition that it was the ſpecies ſeen 
by Alexander the Great; his hiſtorian, 2yinius Curtius, ſays 
no more than that he met with birds which could be taught to 
imitate the human voice. ME 
Pliny deſcribes this very ſpecies, which, he ſays, was ſent 
from India, that the name was Settace, that it was wholly green, 
but the neck varied with a red circle; he alſo mentions its talk- 
ing qualities. Theſe birds became very faſhionable with the 
beau monde at Rome. Ovid, in his lib. ii. Amorum Eleg. G, pa- 
thetically deplores the loſs of a favorite bird. 


Pſittacus eris imitatrix ales ab Indis 
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Lampridius informs us, that the beaſtly He/ogabolus, among 
other diſhes, introduced one filled with the heads of parrots and 
1 | . 5 Pheaſants, 
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GANGETIC HINDOOS TAN. 
pheaſants, and even fed two wild beaſts with the ſame ſingular 
food. 

Tart Red-winged,—246, Ede. 236; the Hawk-headed,—266. 
Edv. 165, with its head of ſober brown; the Muſtacho,—N? 38. 
Pl. Enl. 517; the Eaftern,—vii. 64; Golden-winged, i. 309. 
Edw. 293; and the red and green, —- 311. Eds. 6. 

or Rollers here are the Bengal.—4 10. Pl. Enl. 285; the Ori- 
ental,.—41 T. PI. Eul. 619, and Indian, — 412. Edw. 326; all of the 


richeſt colors; the Fairy, vii. N' 46, has its crown and upper 


* part of the neck of a rich blue, the upper part of the body 
of the ſame color; wings black, marked with three ſmall 
blue ſpots; tail dull blue, lower part of the body black. 


MANx of the Grakles of the Eaſt Indies are remarkable for 


ſpeaking, ſinging, and whiſtling, even much more diſtinctly 
than the parrot kind; they ſoon become familiar; the greater 
and leſſer are of a black color, and their heads ſurrounded with 


a naked yellow ſkin. The Dial grakle, Latham, vii. 92, is 


trained in Sumatra like a cock for fighting, but the conflicts 
are performed in the air on wing. 


HERE are ſome Cuckoos of much ſingularity ; black ſpecies 
as large as a jackdaw ; the bill is much hooked, head, neck, and 
whole body black ; wings and back bright ruſt, marked with 
numerous bars of black. On the exterior hind toe is a vaſt 
claw, crooked and ſtrong. 

THE eaſtern Cuckoo, vii. 99, is as large as a magpie; they 
fly in ſmall flocks, are highly venerated by the Mahometans, 
and fought after by the epicures, who, to indulge their palate, 
will give twenty-four livres for a ſingle bird, There are 
two 
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two or three more black ſpecies, which in India are called 
Coweels. 

Tax Lark-heeled Cuckoo, Brown Illuſir. tab. Xiii. is of » 
ruſt color, the wings barred with black, the tail very long and 
cuneiform, black edged with white. On the external hind toe 
is a long ſtrait claw, exactly like that of a lark. 

Txt Engliſh Cuckoo reaches Bengal; it is obſervable, 
out of the multitudes of cuckoos, none have the note of the 
European. | 

Taz Indian Merops, ii. 670. Edw. 183, arrives on the banks 
of the Ganges in the beginning of autumn. 

THE long-billed Creeper, or rather honey ſucker, is a new 
ſpecies; ſee Latham, vii. 133. It perches on the rich flowers 
of India, and darting its tongue into the calyx, extracts the 
ſweets. The head and part of the neck is of a light green, 
back and wings duſky, fore part of the neck white, belly and 
vent pale yellow; the characteriſtic bill, an inch and a half 
long. 58 | Y 

THE yellow-winged,—133, is a very minute ſpecies, alſo 
from Bengal, with a long tongue, and the ſame manners as 
the preceding. 

I am extremely delighted to find, in the A/ratic Reſearches, ii. 

p. 109, a proof of a naturaliſt riſing among the natives of Hin- 
dooftan. Atkar ali Khan, of Debli, has given as complete and 
entertaining a natural hiſtory of a certain bird of Hindooftan, a8! 
ever met. I hope his example will be followed. It is for want of 
ſuch, that a knowlege of the animals of the country muſt remain 
ever imperfect. The ſubject is a Loxia, a groſbeak of the hang · 

| neſt 
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neſt tribe. It is of the ſize of a ſparrow, 18 named Baya in the HAxc-NEST 


Hindoo, Berbere in the Sanſkrit, and Babiu in the Bengal. It 
has a yellowiſh- brown plumage, yellowiſh head and feet, light- 
colored breaſt, and very thick bill. It ſeems the Philippine 
Loxia of my friend Latham, iii. p. 129. PI. Enl. tab. cxxxv. 
fig. 2. the male. The accounts of the ceconomy of this bird are 
ſo complete, that I will not ſpoil the account of Aller Aly Khan, 
but give it entire, unmutilated. 

« IT is,“ ſays the rare naturaliſt of the diſtant plains of Delbi, 
« a bird exceedingly common in Hindogſtan; it is aſtoniſhingly 
« ſenſible, faithful and docile, never voluntarily deſerting the 
« place where his young were hatched; but not averſe, like 
« moſt other birds, to the ſociety of mankind, and eaſily taught 
« to perch on the hand of his maſter. In a ſtate of nature he 
« generally builds his neſt on the higheſt tree that he can find, 
« eſpecially on the Palmyra, or on the Indian fig-tree, and he 
« prefers that which happens to overhang a well or a rivulet; he 
makes it of graſs, which he weaves like cloth, and ſhapes 
« like a large bottle, ſuſpending it firmly on the branches, but 
« ſo as to rock with the wind, and placing it with its entrance 
« downwards to ſecure it from birds of prey. His neſt uſually 
« conſiſts of two or three chambers; and it is the popular be- 
« lief, that he lights them with fire flies which he catches alive 
«at night, and confines with moiſt clay, or with cow-dung ; 
« that ſuch flies are often found in his neſt, where pieces of 
« cow-dung are alſo ſtuck, is indubitable ; but as their light 
could be of little uſe to him, it ſeems probable, that he only 
« teeds on them. He may be taught with eaſe to fetch a piece 
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« of paper, or any ſmall thing that his maſter points out to him; 


« it is an atteſted fact, that if a ring be dropped into a deep 
&« well, and a ſignal given to him, he will fly down with 
& amazing celerity, catch the ring before it reaches the water, 
and bring it up to his maſter with apparent exultation; and 
ce jt is confidently aſſerted, that if a houſe or any other Place 
ce be ſhown to him once or twice, he will carry a note thither 
immediately on a proper ſignal being made. 

„O ONE inſtance of his docility I can myſelf mention with con- 
& fidence, having often been an eye witneſs of it; the young 
« Hindoo women at Benares, and in other places, wear very 
« thin plates of gold, called zicas, ſlightly fixed by way of or- 
« nament between their eye-brows; and when they paſs 
« through the ſtreets it is not uncommon for the youthful 
„ libertines, who amuſe themſelves with training Bayas, to 
« vive them a ſign which they underſtand, and ſend them to 
ee pluck the pieces of gold from the foreheads of their miſtreſſes, 
& which they bring in triumph to their lovers. The Baya feeds 
& naturally on graſshoppers and other inſects, but will ſubſiſt 
« when tame, on pulſe macerated in water; his fleſh is warm 
“ and drying, of eaſy digeſtion, and recommended in medical 
books, as a ſolvent of ſtone in the bladder or kidneys; but of 
ce that virtue there is no ſufficient proof. The female lays 
ce many beautiful eggs reſembling pearls: the white of them 
«© when they are boiled is tranſparent, and the flavor of them 
e is exquiſitely delicate. When many Bayds are aſſembled on 
60 a high tree, they make a lively din, but is rather chirping 


than ſinging; their want of muſical talents is, however, 


«© amply 
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« amply ſupplied by their wonderful ſagacity, in which 


« they are not excelled by any feathered inhabitants of the 
« foreſt,” 


PASSERINE. 


N 9 » 


choriſters of India. It ſits perched on the faced Pagodas, and 
from thence delivers its melodious ſong. The tore part is pale 
rufous, the creſt is compoſed of long narrow black feathers, 
thoſe on the breaſt and belly reſemble a cock's hackle ; back and 
wings cinereous. 

THE Chineſe Thruſh,—vii. 141, is found in Bengal, where 
it is called the foe brothers, being uſually ſeen in flocks 
of fives. 


ThE Dauma Thruſh,—vii. 145, is called in Bengal, Cowal 
from its note. 


diſgorges the ſtones. The Mogul uſed to forbid his wy to 
keep the field when this bird appeared. 


THE Lovely Finch,—vii. 168, the ſame with the Beautiful, 


iii. p. 226. Pl. Enl. 203. 604, muſt be noted, if but for its 
names, Which it well merits. 


I HAVE, at p. 207 of the preceding volume, taken notice of 


the Pied Flycatcher. I here again bring it to view, as its ſong 


is ſo highly eſteemed in Bengal that it is named Chawbyl, or 
the king of the ſinging birds. The male is the pied, Edæv. i. the 
female, that with the cinnamon colored back, Ear. 325. 
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THRUSH, 
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Gorges fruit till it grows torpid, and after that 
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IN India (1 am uncertain of the part) is found a very dimi- 


nutive red-headed Sr lo, not exceeding in ſize a humming 


bird; the upper part of the body is duiky, the lower white, 
the tail is ſlightly forked. Our Chimney Swallow, Br. Zool. i. 
N* 168, is certainly found in Hindooflan. 

I was once favored with the loan of a very ſingular ſwallow, 
I think a native of Bengal. It was of the fize of a European 
Chimney Swallow. The crown of the head red; all the upper 
parts of the body, wings and tail black, the lower part entirely 


white. Its great character was two feathers, one on each ſide 


of the tail, ſlender as wire, and not leſs than five inches and a 


half long. | | 

Two ſpecies of Goatſuckers are found'in the ſame country, 
the Bombay, Latham, vii. 195, and the Indian, 196. Both have 
a great reſemblance of colors with the European; the firſt 


ſeems only a variety, inferior in ſize, 


CoLU M BINE. 


THE domeſtic pigeon of Europe is very common in Hindoaſtan, 
with all its varieties. In the time of A#har, they had the utmoſt 
attention paid to their breed; the Emperor was the greateſt 
pigeon fancier of his days; he kept prodigious numbers, and 
received preſents of the rareſt kinds, from the monarchs of 
Iran, i. e. Perſia and Turan, beſides the capital collections 


brought from all parts by merchants. The great pigeon called 
| | Mebemeb, 


GANGETIC HINDOOSTAN. 


Mebemeb, belonging to Kookultaſh Khan, fell into his hands, 
and became a prime favorite; he croſſed it with divers other 
pigeons, and produced innumerable variety of breeds, all of 
which had their diſtinguiſhing name; they were taught num- 
bers of amuſing tricks, and were frequently reviewed by the 
Emperor. The Khaſeb, i. e. the choice, were in families of a 


different colors, fome were pied, others white on one ſide, 
chocolate on the other; they were diſciplined to fly in circles, 
and to change ſides at the ſame inſtant, and preſent a different 
uniform, as the archers of old were wont to do in their evo— 
jutions, ſhewing alternately. the different colored ſides of their 
| veſts. I refer to Abulfagel, ii. 313, for a farther account, and 
for the eſtabliſhment in the houſhold for the ſupport of theſes 
birds. I may alſo add, that At had his aviary of every 
| ſpecies of birds which could be procured, thus relaxing the 
cares of his weighty government with innocent pleaſures. 

India has great variety of Pigeons, I will not tire the reader 


birds, excepting two or three, that are attended with ſtriking 
beauty of plumage, or ſomething intereſting in their hiſtory. 

Tu Ar now univerſal bird the origin of our poultry, or do- 
meſtic cocks and hens, derives its deſcent from the 1:4/an ſtock. 


lius Ce/ar, who tells us, that they were a food forbidden to the 
Britons. Arilophanes calls the cock the Perſian bird; and adds, 
that it enjoyed that kingdom before Darius and Megabyzus, It 
then travelled. weſtward from the neighboring Hindoglan. They 


hundred each. The keepers had the art of breeding them of 


with the enumeration of thoſe, or any other ſpecies of land 


They arrived in our very diſtant iſland before the time of Tus | 


probably. 


PouULTRY., 
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Cock-FIGHT- 
ING. 


7 


probably were imported into Britain by the Phenicians, who 
trafficked to each country. Poultry, in a ſtate of nature, are 
found in great numbers in moſt of the jungles in Hindogſtan, 
and are exceſſively wild; they are as ſmall as Bantams. The 
females are of plain colors, and reſemble a large partridge. 
The cocks are of a moſt brilliant red, and reſplendent with a rich 
gloſs of gold. | | 

PEACOCKS are ſtill found almoſt univerſally in the jungles or 


thickets of Hindoofian. The Polygars are very ſkilful in tempt- 


ing them by calls, out of the almoſt impenetrable bruſhwoods, 
into nets and ſnares. | 
HAMILTON ſaw abundance of poultry in Java; the cocks, 
ſays he, have red heads and necks, and bodies, and black wings 
and tail ; the hens exactly like partridges. Lord Anſon found 
them in great numbers on the Iſle of Tinian, ſee voyage, p. 309. 
M. Sonnerat, ii. 148, gives a figure of both cock and hen, and a 
moſt tedious deſcription of both ſexes, but does not tell us in 


what part of India he found theſe birds. 


THE Indians are extravagantly fond of cock-fighting, eſpe- 
cially the inhabitants of Sumatra, and the other Malayes; the 
account given by Mr. Mar/den, p. 234, is very entertaining. 
They pay even greater attention to the training and feeding 
theſe birds than we ever.did, even when that diverſion was at its 
height. They arm one of the legs only, not with a flender gaff 
as we do, but with arms in form of a ſcymeter, which make 
moſt dreadful deſtruction. The cocks are never trimmed, but 
fought in full feather. The Sumatrans fight their cocks for 
vaſt ſums; a man has been known to ſtake his wife or his 

+ children, 
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children, a ſon, his mother or ſiſters, on the iſſue of a battle. 
In diſputed points four umpires are appointed, if they cannot 
agree there is no appeal but to the ſword. Some of them have 
a notion that their cocks are hetooab, or in vulnerable; a father 
on his very death- bed has, under that opinion, directed his ſon 
to lay his whole property on a certain bird, under the full con- 
viction of conſequential ſucceſs. 

Tux Europeans in Hindoofian trim the cocks, and fight them 
with common gaffs. The cocks are of a great ſize, and often 
weigh ten pounds, but fight with the ſame ſpirit as the beſt 
Britiſh. The Nabobs themſelves often enter in the conteſt with 
our Engli/h gentry. The ftake worthy of this Paclolian country, 

a lack of rupees. Mr. Zafany ſent over a picture into England, 
in which the Nabob of Oude is repreſented engaged with an 
Engliſh officer. In the back ground appear the dancing girls, 
and all the wild magnificence of an Indian court. 

India gives us two ſpecies of Buſtards, one called Churge; BUSTARDS, 
Latham, vii. 228. Edv. 250, a large ſpecies, weighing twelve or 
fourteen pounds; the fize alone forbids one to join it with the 
white ear'd, Latham, iv. 802. This is very common in Lidia, 
and eſteemed delicious eating. 

THE Paſſarage, vii. 228, or Paſſarage Plover of ER does PassARAGE 
not exceed eighteen inches in length ; the plumage is moſt de- e 
licately mottled, or rather reticulated with network of the fineſt 
lines of black and brown, incloſing meſhes of a full black; on 
the head is a moſt elegant creſt, conſiſting of four pairs of capil- 
lary feathers, each of different lengths, terminating in ſpear- 

maped tufts. It is not an uncommon bird, but is ſeldom 


taken, 
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children, a ſon, his mother or ſiſters, on the iſſue of a battle. 


agree there is no appeal but to the ſword. Some of them have 
a notion that their cocks are hetooab, or invulnerable; a father 
on his very death-bed has, under that opinion, directed his ſon 
to lay his whole property on a certain bird, under the full con- 
yiction of conſequential ſucceſs. | 
THE Europeans in Hindooſtan trim the cocks, and fight them 
with common gaffs. The cocks are of a great ſize, and often 
weigh ten pounds, but fight with the ſame ſpirit as the beſt 
Britiſp. The Nabobs themſelves often enter in the conteſt with 


a lack of rupees. Mr. Zafany ſent over a picture into England, 
in which the Nabob of Oude is repreſented engaged with an 
Eugliſb officer. In the back ground appear the dancing girls, 
and all the wild magnificence of an Indian court. 

India gives us two ſpecies of Buſtards, one called CHurge, 
Latham, vii. 228. EdW. 250, a large ſpecies, weighing twelve or 
fourteen pounds; the ſize alone forbids one to join it with the 
white ear'd, Latham, iv. 802. This is very common in IJadia, 
and eſteemed delicious eating. 

THE Paſſurage, vii. 228, or Paſſarage Plover of Bengal, does 
not exceed eighteen inches in length; the plumage is moſt de- 
licately mottled, or rather reticulated with network of the fineſt 
ines of black and brown, incloſing meſhes of a full black; on 
the head is a moſt elegant creſt, conſiſting of four pairs of capil- 
lary feathers, each of diff-rent lengths, terminating in ſpear- 
aped tufts. It is not an uncommon bird, but is ſeldom 
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In diſputed points four umpires are appointed, if they cannot 


our Engliſb gentry. The ſtake worthy of this Pa&ion country, 
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taken, being extremely wild. It is eſteemed as fine eating a 
the laſt. | 
I SHALL quit the ſubject of this part of natural hiſtory with 
a few miſcellaneous remarks. The antients had very extrava- 
gant notions of the animals of this country, yet (amidſt the 
wild and exaggerated accounts) have preſerved ſome indiſpu- 
table truths; among them we find, in Pliny, lib. vii. c. 2, con- 
firmed to us, that the Ourang Outang, or great ape, was found 
in the foreſts of Hindogſtan, and formed what the Roman natu- 
raliſt ſuppoſed to have been a people called Choromande. The 
ſame ſpecies, under the notion of Sazyrs, was met with among 
the Cartaduli; and the little kind, the famous Pygmœi Spitba— 
mei, the ſame with thoſe celebrated by Homer for their an- 
nual- wars with the cranes, are no other than the little men! 
mentioned to be found in the foreſts of the Carnatic. 
IIS EC Ts. THz inſects of Hindogſtan baffle all numeration. A few of 
. the moſt uſeful only may be mentioned. At the head of them 
$11x-worm., I ſhall here only ſpeak of the ſilk- worms. I begin with the 
Phalena mori, and even at this outſet declare it to have been 
very long indeed before the inſect itſelf found its way into In- 
dia. The Bengaleſe, and the people of the adjacent I hum, had 
long a commercial intercourſe, by which the laſt received ſalt, 
and the former a vaſt quantity of ſilk. This, if we may credit 
Raynal, grew ſpontaneouſly on the trees, as Pliny * ſays it did 
| among the antient Seres, Lanicio Syfvarum nobiles. The Hin- 
doo, happy in their manufactures ſuited to their climate, wiſely 
left to their neighbors, the Per/ians, the cultivation of the 
mulberry-trees, and its inſet inhabitant, For the ſake of 
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variety and extent of commerce, we find that in the time of 
Akbar, certain of his dominions took to the weaving of ſilk 
from the raw material imported from Aſum, Bengal, and per- 


haps other places. There were manufactures of velvets and 


Glks in Cuserat and Laboor; but the Hindoos at the ſame pe- 


riod had velvets and ſattins from Europe, and the laſt from 


Ching. 

Ix does not appear to me that the inſects had been domeſti- 
cated in Hindooflan, as they have from early times in China. It 
is conjectured that filk was firſt known at Rome, brought di- 
realy from the Seres, A. D. 17, and that Tiberius cenſured the 


country in Which it was produced, and not in any intermediate 
kingdom. 


Akbar finiſhed his glorious reign in 1605. After the turbu- 


lent reigns of Shah Fehan and Aurenggebe in that and the next 


century, and the ſhort reigns which preceded the total diſſolu- 
tion of the Mogul empire, no time was given for the cultivation 


of the arts of peace. After the great fabric fell to pieces, the 


lefler parts retained vigour enough to act againſt each other, or 
incited by proſpect of ſucceſs courted the alliance of the Eu- 
ropeans, ready to join that power which they hoped might aſſiſt 
to cruſh their rivals. 


battles, and at length cleared the plains of Hindootan from a 
brave and able foe, The genius of the French ſank under the 
ſuperior guardian of the Britiſb. Clive, by various great ac- 


tions, decided the fate; ſome ſtruggles between Nabob and 
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wear as effeminate. It muſt have been manufactured in thge 


Our Cootes, our Lawrences, our Fordes, fought our detailed 
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Nabob kept for a while the flame of war alive, A ſhort anarchy 
ſucceeded, and brought a temporary ſhame on the Brit. Fiſh name, 
inquiry! fictitious ? was inſtituted : 


A gude Scot once grumbled 
Brutum fulmen, meant only to ſcare when it rumbuld. 
THE FRAGMRNT. 


A different fate awaited the hero, and the Verres; a high ſenſi- 
bility of honor cauſed CLIVE to ſink beneath the mental 
wounds inflicted by his ungrateful country. Yerres, attacked in 
the ſame manner, remained callouſly unmoved. HasTINGs 
ſucceeded to the ſeven years perſecution ; year after year paſſed 
on in the ordeal of our modern Ariſtides. Seven times was his 
hand plunged into the ſcalding fluid, and ſeven times did it 
emerge with unbliſtered marks of innocence, ſecured by the 
lotion of political neceflity and good intentions. The box felt 
conviction, and never bluſhed ! Haſtings was overwhelmed 
with expence, in repelling charges the reſult of envy and ma- 
lice, while Bengal was daily riſing into wealth and proſperity, 
the effects of his government. The ſeventh year of our diſ- 
grace ended to his everlaſting fame, He was acquitted to the 
content of the nation, and he himſelf was ſaved from poverty ? 
in his old age by his thinking maſters; and from that very 
wealth with which he had filled the Indies, little conſcious that 
it might hereafter ever have been applied to prevent from him 

the ſad petition, DATE 0BOLUM BELISARIO ? 
AT Þ. 18 of the preceding volume I have given the marvel- 
lous account related by Herodotus of the Ants of India, which, 
he 
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he ſays, are equal in ſize to foxes, and that they are the diſ- 
coverers of the gold in the ſandy deſerts of Regiſan. Strabo, 
lib. xv. p. 1032, relates the ſame from Megaſtbenes, both with 


equal truth, yet neither one or the other want foundation for 


their tale. In theſe we diſcover the Termes Fatale, or White 
Ants, ſo frequent in the torrid zone; of which, and of their 
various operations in forming their habitations, the late Mr. 
Smeathman has given a moſt curious hiſtory in our Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, and a moſt credible one, for he confines their ſize 
to that of our common ant. The antients make the hillocks 
no larger than thoſe of moles. My deceaſed friend, with great 
truth affirmed, that ſome riſe to the height of ten or twelve feet, 


in which he is ſupported by every veracious traveller of * | 


preſent age. 
THE inſect tribe are full of beauty, and full of miracle, but 


their multitudes deter me from making the attempt to detail 


the numerous tribes; like the feathered tribe, they increaſe in 
beauty in the torrid zone. The ſun exalts their colors, and the 


vegetables allotted for their food, gives them a magnitude un- 


known in milder climates. I muſt not neglect the moſt uſeful, 


the induſtrious BEE; whether it is the ſame with the European 


cannot reſolve, but its products are the ſame. Honey and 


wax were in old times in Hindoo/an articles of commerce: they 


are not, as I am informed, hived; they form their combs in 
trees, pendent from the boughs, and are ſeen in multitudes 
travelling on the ſurface to and from their cells. They are 

killed by the ſmoke of fires made beneath. 
In India are two ſpecies of moths, the Cocoon of which may 
Nnz2 0-8 


Bees, 


Morus. 
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be formed into a ſtrong and uſeful ſilk; the one is the Phaleng 
Atlas, Gm. Lin. v. 2400. Merian In}. Sur. S2. which inhabits 
the orange tree; it is a gigantic kind, finely exhibited in Syaw's 
Nat. Miſc. tab. ii. The other is found in Bengal, and is thus 
deſcribed by the late Sir WILLIAM JONES, in a letter to Doctor 
ANDERSON, dated May 17, 1791; We have,” ſaid the lamented 


genius, © a beautiful filk worm in the north eaſt of Bengal, 


„ which feeds (wholly, I believe) on the Ricinus, whence I call 
& it Phalenga Ricini. It is ſea-green, with ſoft ſpines, very large 
&« and voracious, and ſpins a coarſe, but ſtrong and uſeful ſilk ; 


« the moth of a great ſize, and with elegant and dark plu- 


« mage. Is it known to European naturaliſts?” I will anſwer 
the poſthumous queſtion ; who ſo proper as the late Mr. Pen- 
nant * & It is the ſynonymous Phalena of Fabricius, Em. Lin, v. 
P-. 2443- 

THE ſerpents of Hindoo/ian are very numerous, the known 
ſpecies amount to forty-ſix. I have before mentioned ſuch 
which have been proved by experience to be fatal to mankind. 
M. de la Cepede gives a dreadful catalogue, among which are 
numbers of the Indian, to be noted with the mortal mark; 
but he does not enter into their nature, the ſymptoms of their 
bites, nor the means of cure. I find only four frogs, and 


ei ighteen lizards. 


BuT the world is indebted to my friend Doctor Patrick 
Ruſſel for a moſt ſplendid hiſtory of the Serpents of the Coro- 
mandel coaſt, in the ſame form, and under the ſame patronages 


* See my Literary Life, TITLE-PAGE, and ADVERTISEMENT. 


as 
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as the Flora. He delineates in natural colors xliii ſpecies. 
Their marks are varied in the moſt exquiſite and aſtoniſhing 
manner, which demonſtrate invention paſt the human. But 
none emulate in teints and grace the ſerpent, the cauſe of the 
primzval fall of man. None come up to that created by the 
ſublime fancy of our MILTON, when he deſcribes its eventful 
approach towards our common mother. 


Not with indented wave 
Prone on the ground, as ſince, but on his rear, 
Circular baſe of riſing folds, that tower'd 
Fold above fold a ſurging maze, his head 
Creſted aloft, and carbuncle his eye. 
With burniſh'd neck of verdant gold erect 
Amidſt his circling ſpires, that on the grafs 
Floated redundant ; pleaſing was his ſhape 
And lovely, never ſince of Serpent kind 
Loveher. | 


The mortal ſnakes of Hindooflan ſhew dim in reſpect to 
colors, in compariſon of the felon which ſtole into Eden. Some 
are held by the Hindoos in the higheſt veneration. The Adye- 
chan, perhaps the Boa, is made the couch of Vichenou, coiled 
in an oblong form, with the heads, for it has five, reared over 
that of the deity, who lies extended aſleep on this ſtrange bed 
floating on the ſea. This and the Calingan, the Cobra de Capello, 


another moſt venomous ſnake, are the frequent attendants of. 


the brain-ſick deities of the country. 


THERE 
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THERE are not among all the ſnakes of the tra& my good 
friend has examined, not any one that . exceeds ten feet in 
length, except the Pedda Poda, or rock ſnakes, p. 30. tab. xxiv. 
They are not venomous, nor are there any which may be called 
fatal in the whole liſt, five excepted. The Gedi Paragooda, 
tab. i. a ſmall ſpecies of Boa, only two feet five inches 
long *. This is more terrific, as its bite fails not of being 

mortal. A dog lightly bitten by one died in leſs than two 
hours, paralytic. 

Doss bitten by the Cobra de Capello, the variety Comboo Nugo, 
tab. vi. died in ſpaces from twenty-ſeven minutes to five hours, 
paralytic, or convulſed, or both. One was obſerved to die 
raging mad. At p. 197 of vol. i. are brought inſtances of other 
horrible ſymptoms of the effect of its bite. 

THE Karuka Refula Poda, tab. vii. is a Coluber, EP will 
kill a chicken in thirty-ſix ſeconds; a dog in twenty-ſix mi- 
nutes. The bite equally fatal with that of the Cobra de Capello. 
The ſymptoms, purgin g, a flux of blood from noſe and mouth, 
and a ſtupor. 

Horatta Pam is another mortal ſnake found at Arni. 

ANOTHER Coluber, the Bodroo Pam, tab. ix. a beautiful green 
inake, has a venom fatal only to dogs or animals. 

As to the ſixth and ſeventh inſtances, in the ſpecies Bog or 
Bungeram, Pamab, tab. iii. which is ſaid by the natives to be 
fatal, as was a Coluber, tab. iii. but Doctor R4/e/ not having 
opportunity of making experiments, declines deciding on the 
effect of their bite. 


* See vol. i. p. 200. of the Ceyloneſe Boa. 


Docr og 
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DocroR Ruſſel, in his appendix, hath given relations of the 
various effects which the unhappy ſufferers by the bites of ſer- 


pents have experienced; ſome of which have recovered, and 


others not. A violent pain and intenſe burning along the 
bitten arm, was felt by a man bitten by a ſmall brown ſnake, 
called Viſiyen Pambu. On application of remedies, he was re- 
ſtored to his health. | 

AT Rajamundra two ſoldiers were bitten by a ſmall ſnake 
ſcarcely ſix inches long, and not thicker than a large gooſe quill, 
of a dark ſtone color. Its very ſmall eyes ſhone like diamonds; 
the trunk nearly of equal thickneſs from head to tail. It did 
not creep, but ſprung forward a foot at leſt at a time. The 
effect of the bite was loſs of fight, a ſleepineſs that nothing 
could prevent, and a deep ſtupor which ended in death. Pu- 
trefaction ſucceeded in four hours: Communicated by Captain 
Gowd2e. - | 

Two inſtances are adduced, at p. 81, of a ſmall ſnake which 
killed with the rapidity of the Faculus of Lucan. It is found 
at Bombay, and alſo near Madras, where the Portugueſe call it 
Cobra de Morte. It is only from ſix to nine inches long. It 
has on its head the marks of a ſcull, and two croſs bones, per- 
haps imaginary. M. Bourcbier, a gentleman reſident at Bombay 
and Madras, adduces the inſtances. One was of his father's porter, 
a ſtout Arab, who could only ſhriek, A ſnake has bit me!” 
The other of a Hindoo lad, who expired with a cry in the man- 
ner of the preceding. In my firſt volume, p. 101. 200. I have 
given two. proofs of two ſpecies of ſmall ſerpents found near 


Bambay, 


OrRHERs. 
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Conax a vt Au- Bombay, one called Cobra de Aurellia, the other Cobra Manila, 
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MonGHEiIR, 


_ charms of the neighboring paeſage. The country (ſays the 
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which proved equally fatal. 
I CONCLUDE with two ſpecies of ſea ſnakes, one the Nallg 
Wablag ille Pam, tab. xli. p. 47. the ſame with the dark-backeq 
ſpecies, engraven in plate iii, p. 60, of my 1ft volume. The 
other. Jatta Pam, tab. xliv. p. 49, is a flender kind, with 
a very ſmall head, black, encircled with white, unleſs at the tail, 
where the circles are incomplete. Both theſe were flung on 
ſhore near Visigapatam. 
Azour a hundred miles below Patna, on the weſtern banks 
of the Ganges, ſtands Mongbeir, a town with ſeveral good build- 
ings in the Indian ſtyle, and a large fort. Mr. Hodges, vol. ii. 
tab. V. VI. gives two views, one general, with an extenſive view 
of the Ganges, which is very expreſſive of the beauty of the 
ſituation; the other 1s of part of the fort, and a bridge with 
two pointed arches. The fort, and what appears of ſome of 
the interior overtopping the walls, ſhew its magnificence. 
This place is generally made a ſtation for part of the Engl 
troops. The commander has found here a handſome houſe, 
built for his reception by the munificence of the late General 
Goddard. 
Ms. Kinder ſſey paints with her pen moſt expreſſively the 


& fair traveller) is remarkable fertile, beautiful and healthy. 
&« About two miles diſtant is a houſe on the top, of a very high 
& hill, which commands a vaſt extent of country, with every 
« thing that can form a romantic and delightful proſpect. On 
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« one ſide the Ganges, with the near and diſtant rocks; on the 
ce other the fort, numberleſs hills and valleys, with woods, vil- 
ee lages, corn-fields, and gardens, ſingle houſes and moſques, 
« ſcattered here and there; elephants, buffaloes, camels, and 
& all kinds of cattle ; which, with the people, form a moving 
ce jandſcape, of great variety, in miniature,” 

I wisH I was capable of giving the ceconomy which con- 
tributed to form the uſeful part of this rural ſcene. The huſ- 
bandry of Hindooftan, it is hoped, will be given by the pen of 
Doctor James Anderſon, a ſubject admirably ſuited to his ſtudies. 


To a people prohibited the uſe of animal food, they have 


no choice left. I ſhall ſpeak only of thoſe which require the 
culture of the huſbandman, the farinaceous kinds. As to 
European grains, the wheat, perhaps barley, may be cultivated. 
The firſt grows only north of Lat. 20", or 21. It is an article 
of commerce, and brought to great diſtances by people called, 
know not why, Lombardi. Rice is too well known to be men- 
tioned. Zea Mays is univerſal. There are ſeveral ſorts of 
Holci, ſuch as the Saccharafus and Sorghum, the conſumption 
of which is almoſt equal to rice. The legumes are innumerable, 
ſuch as ſpecies of Do/ichos, Phaſeolus, and Cicer, &c. &c. The la- 
bor is performed in all the rural economy by Ryuts or peaſants. 
| give the figure of one at work with the Bengal plough, and a 
pair of oxen. They are not only allowed by the lord of the ſoil a 
certain portion of the land to ſupport themſelves, and provide and 
keep their cattle, but are furniſhed with ſeed for the future har- 
veſt, Mr. Craufurd, with great humanity, deſcribes their deplora- 
ble ſtate. © They live in the utmoſt penury and wretchedneſs,” 
ſays he, © I remember in travelling to have ſpoken, by an in- 
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c terpreter, to ſome who were repoſing themſelves in the 


„e halt. They gave me an account of their fatigues,. and their 


_ eighty miles ſouth-weſt of Mongbeir; the ill-fated Shah Alum, 
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& heat of noon in a Tope, or grove, where I happened to 


e misfortunes, and making uſe of ſome of thoſe geſtures that 
« are common to the people of India, and often very expreſſive, 
c one of them ſhewed me his feet covered with bliſters, by 
“ being alternately in the water, and on the ſcorching ground; 
« and pointing to fome coarſe rice, and a few pepper pods, ſaid, 
C « This is all we have in return.” lam ſorry to add, that I fear 
& he gave but too faithful a repreſentation of the ſtate of 
& ſome millions beſides himſelf *.” 


* 


Tax Lords of theſe unhappy men are analogous to our 
Lords of Manors. They are called Z/manders: their lands are 
grants from the Rajabs, or Soubabdars, on condition of paying 
a certain ſhare of the revenue, and as long as they did that 
they were ſecure in their poſſeſſions. They generally are cruel 
oppreſſors, ſo that Mr. Craufurd's painting is by no means 
too. high. 
A SMALL river which riſes in the weft, and falls into the 
Ganges oppoſite to Mongbeir, is remarkable for a great event 
which happened on its banks, near the ſmall town of Gyah, about 


in an attempt to invade Bengal 1n 1760, made a ſurrender of 
himſelf to the Eugliſh under Carnac. He was at that time called 
Shah Zada, or the Prince, his father Aum Geer being then alive. 
This nominal Mogul was at the head of eighty thouſand men; 
the Major at the head of twenty thouſand. The affair was called 


* Sketches of the Hindoos, ii. p. 104. 
: 2 battle, 
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a battle, but it was a bloodleſs one. He ſoon after flung 
himſelf into the hands of Szzjab uv! Dowlah and Mir Cofſim, 
and in the event brought on himſelf unparalleled calamities. 
Mr. Law, ſon of the famous planner of the Miſiſipi ſcheme, Ms, Law. 
had ſerved in the French army in the Carnatic with great re- 
putation (ſee Orme, i. p. 96.). He afterwards was at the battle 
of Plaſſy, and was thought worthy of a purſuit by one of 
our beſt officers. On his eſcape, he got to a place of ſecurity. 
He was a man of uncommon abilities. He collected numbers of 
the French fugitives, and with about two hundred threw him- 
ſelf into the heart of the country, and ſometimes joined himſelf 
with one, and ſometimes with another of the native princes. 
He was in Sha! Zadga's army at the time of his reddition, was 
made priſoner, and his party of French men diſperſed for ever. 


It was by his perſuaſion Zada undertook the invaſion of Bengal, 
and ſo fell a victim to his own advice. 
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To revert to its more antient hiſtory, it is mentioned in 
the Ayeen, 11. p. 31, as being a place of great ſanctity, and 
that it is named Birbm Geya, being conſecrated to Brahma. 
At this town is a very large Ficus religio/a, the Arbor conci- Ficus RBLte 
lorum of Rumphius, with a ſmall pagoda or chapel built “““ 
under its ſhade, with remnants of porcellane idols, mutilated 
by the profane Mabometans, who take every opportunity of 
ſhewing their contempt of the Hindoo worſhip. Mr. Daniell, 
in his XVth plate, has favored us with a : good repreſentation 
of tree and building. 

In Lat. 24* 30', about forty miles due couch of the Ganges, ; Drocun. 
ſtands Deogur, a village famous for its vaſt reſort of pilgrims, 
and its very antient Pagodas, They are ſimple pyramids con- 


Oo2- ſtructed 
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ſtructed by putting one vaſt ſtone upon the other. Some have 

a modern finiſhing of an ornament of copper exactly like a 

Greek trident. Each pagoda has in the center a chamber twelve 

feet ſquare, with a lamp hanging over the obſcene deity, the 
Lingham. Mr. Hodges, i. tab. XXII. gives a view of theſe 
pyramids. Multitudes of pilgrims are ſeen here in their way 
from the neareſt part of the Ganges, carrying its ſacred waters 
in large flaſks holding near five quarts, ſuſpended on a bam- 
boo over the ſhoulders, one before, the other behind. It is 
carried quite acroſs the peninſula to the weſtern fide of India, 
and ſold to devotees at a great price. Sonnerat, i. p. 257. 
tab. Ixxii. gives the figure of a Panduram Fagquir, carrying ſome 
in this manner even as far as the Pagoda Ramnijeram, on the 

' weſt end of Adam's bridge, oppoſite to Ceylon, 

BELOw Mongbeir, in the diſtrict of Boglepoor, is a lofty py- 
ramidal rock ſeated in the Ganges. On the ſummit is a ſmall 
hermitage, occupied by a Hindoo Faquir, who judiciouſly ſelect- 
ed this ſpot for the ſake of the cool breezes, and the beauty of 
the proſpect. On the rock is alſo a ſmall pagoda, and rude 
ſculpture of ſeveral deities, ſo that it is held in great veneration 

by the inhabitants of the neighboring country. Mr. Hodges, 
vol. ii. tab. VIII. gives a plate of this eremitical retreat. 

AB3our eighty miles below Mongbeir, reckoning by the wind- 
ings of the ſtream, the Ganges receives the Co/a, a large river 
which riſes in the country of the Grand Lama, in about Lat. 
30˙ 20', near to the borders of Tibet, paſſes through two or 
three chains of the Emodus, and gains the level country near 


Cosa RIVER. 


Amerpoor. 
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FroM the mouth of the Co/a the Ganges takes a more ſouth- Maurpan. 


ern direction towards the ſea, Mauldab is a neat city on the 
northern ſide, ſeated on a ſmall river, which is ſoon ſwallowed 
up in the greater. By the addition of the title of Eugliſb Bazar, 
it ſeems to have been a great market for the Bengallian Eugliſb. 

THE vaſt province of Bengal begins at the mouth of the Co/a, 


OF Tur PRO- 
VINCE OF BEN= 


and is near a ſquare, four hundred miles in breadth, little more or. 


than a fourth leſs than the kingdom of France, and at preſent 
governed by a company of Briti/h merchants, who iſſue out their 
ſovereign mandates from a mean hall in Leadenhall Street, 1 
ought in its place to have mentioned the province of Bahar, 
which is now within our government of Bengal. It begins at 
the junction of the Gogra with the Ganges, extends, far on each 
fide of the banks of the Ganges, and joins the province of Ben- 
gal about the mouth of the Coſa. 

TEISs province of Bengal contains eleven millions of people, 
and brings in a revenue of . 2,540,000, a clear revenue of 
4. 1,670,000. Abulfazel, ii. 20, gives a moſt incredible antiquity 


to the Rajabs of this country: the firſt twenty-four lived to 


patriarchal ages; their ages taking in a period of 2,418 years. 
Bugrut, who leads the van, reigned two hundred and eighteen 
years. At length it was conquered by the Mabometan invaders. 
We ſhall paſs over a long interval to the death of A/iverdy Caron, 
in 1750; his nephew, a youthful prince, ſucceeded, and wiſhed 
to drive the Engliſh, who were the invaders of his privileges, 
out of the country; he took Calcutta, and ſtifled in the black- 


bole a multitude of his late maſters. He was driven out from 


his reſumption of Calcutta, was. deciſively beaten in 1757, at 
og Plagey, 
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carded him allo, and again placed that Nabob of ſhreds and tat- 


lents; and in the end might have proved equally formidable, 


at Ouda Nulla. The battle was fought on the banks of the 
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Plaſſey, betrayed by his generals, and ſoon after taken in an ig- 
nominious flight, and in leſs than thirty hours murdered by his 
ſucceſſor, Meer Jaſſier Ally Cawn, on whom we had beſtowed 
the Nabobſhip as a reward of his treaſon. His conduct did 
not pleaſe us; we depoſed him, and advanced to the Mſg, 
or throne of power, his nephew, Aly Cofſim, who began to 
ſhew a ſpirit of independency, a crime intolerable ; we gif. 


ters, poor Jaſſier, in his ſeat. That wretched cypher died in 
1765. Heirs were wanting to the throne, and we very wiſely 
nominated ourſelves to the ſucceſſion. | 

WE had every reaſon to dread the abilities of Mir Co/Jim. He 
collected troops from every part, and gave them the fulleſt diſci- 
pline which the time would allow. He formed a train of artillery; 
he made alliances ; he threatened to oppoſe us in Bengah, in the 
form of a ſecond Ayder Ali, with all his cruelty, and all his ta- 


had we been leſs active in ſuppreſſing this riſing hero. 
Rajahmabel 1s a town ſeated on the weſtern fide of the river, 
in a parallel with Mauldab; it was the reſidence of the Sou— 
Babs of Bengal, who came there on account of the quantity of 
game of chace which the neighborhood afforded. At Rajah- 
mahel is a moſt venerable moſque, founded by Sultan Sujab, 
third ſon of Shah Feban, and brother to Aurenggebe, Not 
far from it is a palace built by the ſame prince, and in the 
ſame ſtyle. The moſque is ſo large as to have received the 
whole of the Engliſb part of the army, after the great victory 


Ganges, 
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Ganges, two miles below Rajabmabel, near one of the ſmaller 
rivers which fall into the Ganges. The bridge (built alſo by 
Sultan Sujah) is an elegant building, with three pointed arches, 
and in the middle riſe two light cupolas on each fide of the bat- 


tlements. Mr. Hodges, vol. i. tab. XXIV. gives a view of the 


moſque ; and vol. i. tab. XIV. of the bridge. 

AT Rajabmabel is a moſt magnificent Caravanſera, founded 
by the ſame munificent prince. Theſe are the foundations of 
the charitable and benevolent, and are the moſt uſeful that can 
be thought of in ſuch countries as theſe, where inns are un- 
known. They are alſo called Chow/tries and Chauderies, and are 
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very frequently erected on the ſides of great roads; they are 


often ſo ſtrongly built as to be occupied by the Europeans as 
places of defence; thoſe founded by the Hindoos are open in 
front. M. Sonnerat, in vol. i. tab. 2d, gives a ſpecimen of one 
of this kind, as Mr. Hodges does in his iſt vol. tab. IV. a Mabo- 
metan foundation built by Sultan Sujab. | 

ON the hills which lie to the ſouth and weſt of Bog/epour, 
and extend to the ſouth of Rajabmabel, inhabit a people once of 
the moſt ſavage manners, now by the good ſenſe and huma- 


nity of a Mr. Cleveland reclamed, and become the protectors. 


of thoſe very neighbors to whom they were-the conſtant terror. 
They were accuſtomed. to ſally out at night from their fortreſſes 


on the innocent Hindoo villages, murder the huſbandmen, 


drive away the cattle, and retire, beyond the reach of purſuit, 


to their inacceſſible dens. The Hindoo, Mabometan, and Engliſh 
government in their turns were obliged to poſt troops to check 
their inroads. Theſe they were unable to withſtand, as their 


only 
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only arms were bows and arrows: but there were always 
wretched travellers or ſtragglers, who were ſure to fall victims 
to their barbarity. | 

Ir was the good fortune of this diſtrict to have Mr. Cleve. 
land placed over it. He boldly entered their country alone, and 
unarmed; convened ſome of the principal chieftains, and gave 
them the full aſſurance of his good intentions; and by various 
preſents to them, and their wives and children, gained their 
confidence. When he found he had fully acquired their 
friendſhip, and prepared them for the propoſed civilization, 
he ordered uniforms to be made like thoſe of the Com- 
pany's Seapoys for a few. He gave them muſquets, and 
they became regularly drilled. They grew proud of their 
knowlege. They deſired that a battalion might be formed 
out of them for the preſervation of good order; and in leſs 
than two years* thoſe very people, who ſome time before 
were as wild and dangerous as the beaſts in the foreſts, were 
in 1785 perfectly civilized, and employed in protecting their 
neighbors whom they were accuſtomed to pillage and murder t, 
A. camp was formed for a corps of a thouſand of thoſe very 
men near Boglepour, where their families reſided with them, 
and the ſtricteſt diſcipline obſerved. All by the ingenuity, 
addreſs, and humanity of a ſingle man. This ornament to 
human nature was loſt to India in 1783, and interred at 


* Hodges's Travels, p. p. 88, 89, 90. | 1 Broome's Elucidations, p. 213. 


Boglepo ar, 
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Boglepour, under a handſome monument. Let this be his 
merited epitaph, 


Is genus indocile ac diſperſum montibus altis 
Compoſuit, legeſque dedit. 


ABOUT twenty-five miles below Rajahmabel ſtood a city of Gave Recta. 
great antiquity, the Gangia Regia of Siolemy. ' Feri/hta, i. p. 18, 
gives it a very high origin indeed, telling us, that it was rebuilt | 
and beautified 732 years before CHRIST, by Shinkol, The name 
was then Goura, and Lucknouti; it ſtill retains in the maps that 
of Co. It was taken in 1009, by Mahmood I. and the king 
made priſoner. Like Hannibal, he kept poiſon concealed in his 
ring, which he took, and put an end to his life. His country was 
annexed to the dominion of Ghizni *. In 1011, he reduced 

Debli, the firſt city of that name, and in 1018 made himſelf 
maſter of the great city of Canoge. 

Goura was deſtroyed after Tamerlane's invaſion of Hindooftan, 
but reſtored and ornamented by Akbar in 1573, who called it 
Jennutabad; originally it was waſhed by the Ganges, but that 

mutable ſtream at preſent does not come within four miles of 
the neareſt part. The extent of the ruins are not leſs than 
fifteen miles, ſtretching along the old banks of the Ganges; the 
| breadth between two and three miles. Over the ſite are ſcat- 
tered ſeveral villages, and thick woods, the haunts of tigers and 
beaſts of prey. The chief remains are a moſque, lined with 
black marble, elaborately carved, and two gates of the citadel, 


* Feriſhta, i, p. 55. 
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moſt ſtrikingly magnificent. The bricks of which the build- 
ings were compoſed, have ſtood the trial of many ages; their 
excellency makes them greatly ſought after, and they are ſent 
as articles of commerce to Moor /hedabad and ſeveral other places. 
In its proſperity it was the capital of Bahar and Bengal, for 


which it was by its ſituation particularly well adapted. Its 
. neighbors, Tandah and Pundua *, ſucceſſively capitals and royal 


reſidences, like their predeceſſor Cour, are now known only by 
the heaps of ruins, Mr. Daniell, in his IVth plate, has given 
a ruin of a fine gateway, with a view of a colonnade, ſeen 
through the pointed arch beneath; the gateway is elegantly 
carved, and has on each ſide an angular tower. All beyond 
is loſt in lofty woods. In front is a quantity of thick and tall 
graſs, out of which are ruſhing a wild ſow, and its family, 


- which ſome natives are watching above to ſhoot. 


Bernier ſpeaks in high terms of the beauty of the Ganges, 
from Rajahmabel to its fall into the bay of Bengal, It is filled 
with iſlands, thick fet with fruit trees, ananas, and all the 
fruits of the torrid zone. On each fide of the river appear 
great canals, the work of human induſtry, to convey the pro- 
duce of the country, and even the ſacred water to diſtant parts. 
Along the banks are well inhabited villages, and fields of rice, 
ſugar canes, ſeſamum, and various ſorts of legumes, 

IN many parts, eſpecially among the channels of the Sund, 
zund, the buſhes ſeemed illuminated with the multitudes of the 


* Fitche, an Engliſh Merchant, who travelled in India from the year 5 ls to 1591, viſited 
Tanda in Gouren; great traffic is here, ſays he, in Cotton and in Cloth of Cotton; and was 
ſubdued by Zelabdim Echebar. Hackluyt, ii. 256. 
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Fulgora, or fire- flies. Ines fatui were perpetually riſing out 
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of the nitrous ſoil, like ſo many lambent flames, and often 


globes of fire appeared rifing and ſpinning over the ground, 
till exhauſted, they ſeemed to fink into the place from whence 


they roſe. Birds of rich plumage enliven the trees, and gro- 


teſque monkies gambol amidſt the branches; fiſhes ſport in 
their element, and the land often -preſents the awful Simple 
of treacherous tygers and ſpotted 3 


Which huſh d in grim n en their evening prey ! 


T SHALL here remark, that there is not a quarry on the 
banks of the Ganges for the ſpace of five hundred miles, ſo 
that buildings of ſtone are in moſt places very expenſive. 
muſt add, that the depth for the ſame extent, even quite to 
the ſea, 1s thirty feet; but immediately at the mouth is ob- 
ſtructed by the mud brought down by the floods, that the 
eaſtern or true channel of the riyer cannot be entered by any 
large veſſels. 

ABOUT fixty miles below Rgjabmabel, and ſixteen from the 
weſtern ſide of the Ganges, ſtands Moor /hegabad or Muxadabad, 
a modern city, now of vaſt extent, founded by Moorbed Kul: 
Khan, Soubabdar of Bengal*, who was afterwards nobilitated 
by the emperor, according to the cuſtom of the court, with 
titles, ſignifying the faithful ſervant of the empire, the glory 
of the late, and Fafer Khan, the victorious in war? by that of 


* Nanative of the Government of Bengal, tranſlated from the Perſian, by vr r. n 
1 p. 43. 
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Fulg9Y a, Or fire-flies. Ignes fatui were perpetually riſing out 
of the nitrous ſoil, like ſo many lambent flames, and often 
globes of fire appeared riſing and ſpinning over the ground, 
till exhauſted, they ſeemed to ſink into the place from whence 
they roſe. Birds of rich plumage enliven the trees, and gro- 
teſque monkies gambol amidſt the branches; fiſhes ſport in 
their element, and the land often preſents the awful glimpſe 
of treacherous tygers and ſpotted panthers, 


Which huſh'd in grim repoſe expect their evening prey! 


I SHALL here remark, that there is not a quarry on the 
banks of the Ganges for the ſpace of five hundred miles, ſo 
that buildings of ſtone are in molt places very expenſive. I 
muſt add, that the depth for the ſame extent, even quite to 
the ſca, is thirty feet; but immediately at the mouth is ob- 
ſtructed by the mud brought down by the floods, that the 
eaſtern or true channel of the river cannot be entered by anv 
large veſſels. | 

ABouT ſixty miles below Rajalmmabel, and ſixteen from the 
weltern ſide of the Ganges, ſtands Moorfhedabnad or Muxadabad, 
a modern city, now of vaſt extent, founded by Moorbed Kult 


Khan, Soubavdar of Benzal*, who was afterwards nobilitated 


by the emperor, according to the cuſtom of the court, with 


titles, ſignifying % faithful ſervant of the empire, toe glory 


of the frate, and Fafer Khan, the Vie1orions in war; by that of 


Narrative of the Government of Benzal, tranſlated from the Pertian, by Fr. Gladwin, 
Eig. P. 42, : 
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of the province; the buildings are numerous, and in general 
mean; but is ſo populous, that when Colonel C/ive entered 


Plaſſey, he could not but reflect that he was marching into a 
City, containing more inhabitants than the city of London, 


the new Nabob, without the leſt oppreſſion of the people, 


GANGETIC HINDOOSTAN. 


Jafer Khan he was afterwards known. He lived in the latter 
end of. the laſt. century, and the beginning of the preſent #, 
During the reign of the Nabobs of Bengal, it was the capital 


with his handful of Engliſb, immediately after the battle of 


who might eaſily have cruſhed him and his followers with 
clubs and ſtones ; but fuch was their reverence of the Briti/h 
name, that he remained there as long as was neceſſary in full 
ſecurity. He was maſter of the lives and fortunes of the inha- 
bitants, many of which were poſſeſſed of immenſe riches; they 
offered the victor large ſums for his protection. He gave it to 
them gratuitouſly, and contented himſelf with his reward from 


Moor/bedabad is now declining very faſt; it Joſt its advantage of 
being the ſeat of government, and ſince that time, by the re- 
moval of the board of revenue, in 1771, to Calcutta. 

Surajab Doꝛvlab had eſcaped to this city in the night after 
the battle of Plaſſey; diſtruſting every one, he determined on a 
ſecret flight; reflections on his barbarities urged that meaſure, 
The account given by Mr. Orme, of the manner in which he 
paſſed the midnight hours before his fatal defeat, reminds me 
of the awful ſcene of the tent of Richard III. before the battle 
of Boſworth, The Indian tyrant did not ſeem leſs agitated, 
After attempting to ſecure his treaſures, he fled from his ca- 


* Same 8 65. OY 
So pital 
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article Rajabmabel, I have mentioned his ſad but deſerved fate. 
He fell in only the twentieth year of his age, by the particular 
orders of Meeram, the ſon of Jaſter, a youth not exceeding 
ſeventeen, but fierce and cruel as the falling tyrant. It is not 
ſtrange, that the ſame ſun which heightens the fury of the 
beaſts of prey, ſhould infect the human kind with EE 
rage and barbarity. | 

AT Moor/hedabad is a religious building of great ſingularity 
and extent, a Cuttera (Hodpes, vol. ii. tab. XVII.) erected for 
the reception of pious or learned perſons, invited from all parts 
by its founder Jaſier Khan. He maintained above two thou- 
ſand readers, beadſmen, and chanters, who were conſtantly em- 
ployed in reading the Koran, and in other acts of devotion. 


pital with a ſingle eunuch and his favorite concubine. In the 
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He was greatly celebrated for the mildneſs of his manners, 


love of learned men, and rigid obſervance of juſtice: The 
front is extenſive, finiſhing at each end with a lofty poly- 
gonal tower, with a multitude of little domes, each covering 
the cell of ſome pious or ſcientific inmate. Beyond ap- 
pears large domes, probably over the moſque. Theſe were 
_ erected at the expenſe of the deſtruction. of ſeveral neighbor- 
ing Hindoo temples, which he pulled down for the ſake of the 
materials, and even compelled the poor H1doos to aſſiſt in the 
abominable taſk of building the moſques *. 

THE branch of the Ganges which waſhes the city of 18 
dabad, becomes a channel of great importance, and a much fre- 


7M Narrative of the Government of Bengal, tranſlated from the Perſian, by Fr. Gladwin, Eſq. 
p. 121, 


* 
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Jaſfer Khan he was afterwards known. He lived in the latter 
end of the laſt century, and the beginning of the preſent #, 
During the reign of. the Nabobs of Bengal, it was the capital 
of the province; the buildings are numerous, and in general 
mean; but is ſo populous, that when Colonel Clive entered 
with his handful of Engliſb, immediately after the battle of 
Plaſſey, he could not but reflect that he was marching into a 
city, containing more inhabitants than the city of London, 
who might eaſily have cruſned him and his followers with 
clubs and ſtones; but ſuch was their reverence of the Britiſh 
name, that he remained there as long as was neceſſary in full 
ſecurity. He was maſter of the lives and fortunes of the inha- 
bitants, many of which were poſſeſſed of immenſe riches; they 
offered the victor large ſums for his protection. He gave it to 
them gratuitouſly, and contented himſelf with his reward from 
the new Nabob, without the leſt oppreſſion of the people. 
Moorſbedabad is now declining very faſt; it Joſt its advantage of 
being the ſeat of government, and ſince that time, by the re- 
moval of the board of revenue, in 1771, to Calcutta. 

Surajab Dowlahb had eſcaped to this city in the night after 
the battle of Plaſſey; diſtruſting every one, he determined on a 
ſecret flight; reflections on his barbarities urged that meaſure, 
The account given by Mr. Orme, of the manner in which he 
paſſed the midnight hours before his fatal defeat, reminds me 
of the awful ſcene of the tent of Richard III. before the battle 
of Boſworth, The Indian tyrant did not ſeem leſs agitated. 
After attempting to ſecure his treaſures, he fled from his ca- 


* Same a 65. f 
| pital 
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pital with a ſingle eunuch and his favorite concubine. In the 


article Rajabmabel, I have mentioned his ſad but deſerved fate. 
He fell in only the twentieth year of his age, by the particular 
orders of Meeram, the fon of Fafier, a youth not exceeding 
ſeventeen, but fierce and cruel as the falling tyrant. It is not 
ſtrange, that the ſame ſun which heightens the fury of the 
beaſts of prey, ſhould infect the human kind with congenial 
rage and barbarity. 

Ar Moor/hedabad is a religious building of great ſingularity 
and extent, a Cuttera (Hodges, vol. ii. tab. XVII.) erected for 
the reception of pious or learned perſons, invited from all parts 
by its founder Jafier Khan. He maintained above two thou- 
ſand readers, beadſmen, and chanters, who were conſtantly em- 
ployed in reading the Koran, and in other acts of devotion. 
He was greatly celebrated for the mildneſs of his manners, 
love of learned men, and rigid obſervance of juſtice. The 
front is extenſive, finiſhing at each end with a lofty poly- 


gonal tower, with a multitude of little domes, each covering 


the cell of ſome pious or ſcientific inmate. Beyond ap- 
pears large domes, probably over the moſque. Theſe were 
erected at the expenſe of the deſtruction of ſeveral neighbor- 
ing Hindoo temples, which he pulled down for the ſake of the 
materials, and even compelled the poor Hindoos to aſſiſt in the 
abominable taſk of building the moſques *. 

THz branch of the Ganges which waſhes the city of Moor /he- 
dabad, becomes a channel of great importance, and a much fre- 


Narrative of the Government of Bengal, tranſlated from the Perfian, by Fr, Gladnin Eſq. 
p. 121. 
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quented paſſage from Calcutta into the main part of the river; 


but unfortunately is almoſt dry from O&ober to May. 


Ar the diſtance of about two miles from that city is Coin 
bugar, a ſmall town, but the center of trade of all the Euro 
pean factors; vaſt quantities of raw filk is prepared here, and 
great variety of piece-filk and handkerchiets made, beſides 
ſtockings, gloves, and other articles, all knit by the men. The 
filkworms are fed on a dwarf ſpecies of mulberry, the Morus 
Indica of Linnaeus, the Babegarany, and Caju Beſaar of Rumpb. 
Amb. v. tab. v. and the Tinda Parva of Rheede, in Ray's Hiſt. 
Pl. ii. 1509. I do not find a botaniſt to vindicate my putting 
the ſpecies naturalized in Europe among the trees of India. 

IN the neighborhood is Motte Gill, or the lake of pearl, one of 
the moſt elegant Mabometasn palaces, now the reſidence of 
an Enpliſh factor. It receives its title from the pellucid water of 
the lake; that of the Ganges is ſo muddy as to produce a ſedi- 
ment of one-fourth. 5 

BELOW this town the channel paſſes by Plaſſey, a ſmall place, 
immortalized by the glorious victory obtained on June 22d, 1757, 
by Colonel Clive over the army of Surajab Dowlah, compoled 
of fifty thouſand foot, eighteen thouſand horſe, and fifty pieces 
of cannon, with a handful of men ſhort of three thouſand two 

hundred, of which nine hundred were Europeans. He forced 
the camp, and after a well conteſted fight, in which the faith- 
ful general of the Nabob was ſlain, drove the Indians army out 
of the field, and gave to the Eaft India Company the eventual 
poſſeſſion of Hindoo/tan, I cannot pals by this diſtinguiſhed 
character without a ſhort eulogy. No age produced an officer 
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equal in intrepidity. Amidſt the greateſt dangers he retained 
the moſt wonderful coolneſs, but inſtantly purſued his plan, or 
changed it inſtantaneouſly, according as the greatneſs of his ge- 
nius ſuggeſted, and the neceſſity of the moment required. His life 
was full of fertility in reſources. His friends admit of his foibles. 
I will not raiſe motes in my own eyes to obſtruct the beauty of 
the imagery. I only am hurt by the fictitious treaty with Omi- 
hund. The generous Walſon declined to participate in the 


means. Others might have been uſed. Omichund played the 
part of a double traitor, neither ſide would have cenſured his 


fate, and the ſecret might have remained for ever ſecure. He 
died eventually of a broken heart; had his death been antici- 
pated a few days by any other means, where would have been 
the crime! We were not always ſo delicate! Political neceſſity 
has made many an honeſt man a knave ! 
POM Plaſey, the branch of the Ganges proceeds ſouth, and 
is ſoon augmented by the Adji, which riſes about a hundred and 
ſixty miles to the north-weſt, and not far below their conflux it 
meets the Jellingby, a moſt meandering branch of the Ganges, 
which quits the parent ſtream ſixteen miles above Moor /hedabad, 
and is another channel of communication between the capital, 
Calcutta, and the Ganges, and all the vaſt internal navigation by 
means of the numerous auxiliary rivers.. 


Eleven, ſays Mr. 
Rennel, are of ſuch magnitude, that moſt of them equal the 
Rhine, and none are inferior to the Thames. This begins at a 
town called Jellinghy, which gives name to the branch almoſt 
to Hoogly; yet even this is unnavigable in certain periods, not- 
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withſtanding a ſtream paſſes through its channel the whole 
year. | 

Bandel, a ſmall town on the weſtern ſide of the river, is x 
factory belonging to the Poriugue/e. I cannot learn how long 
that nation had been ſettled in Bengal, but believe it to have 
been very early. Fitche, before mentioned, found the Portu- 
gueſe ſettled at Hoogly, but it is agreed that they were totally ex- 
pelled by Aurengsebe, in 1633, for their inſolent and diſhoneſt 
conduct. | 

THE ſmall but antient city of Hoogly ſtands a few leagues 
lower on the weſtern ſide of the river. Abulfagel mentions it 
as being in his days inhabited by Europeans. It is the firſt 
place that the Eng/i/ ever viſited in Bengal, at leſt with com- 
mercial views. The Duzch had the ſtart of us, for they ſettled 
in that province in 1625. The medical art is not only favorable 
to the profeſſors themſelves, but has been the occaſion of un- 
ſpeakable advantages even to their native country in general, 
Boughton, a ſurgeon, was the firſt which opened our trade with 
Bengal, in 1636. He had been ſent for from Surat to attend a 
daughter of the Emperor Shah Feban's at Agra. He cured the 
lady, and was rewarded by her father with many favors, and 
the important one of a patent to trade free of cuſtoms through- 
out his dominions. He proceeded to Bengal, meaning to pur- 
chaſe goods, and to return to Surat by ſea. His patent might 
perhaps have been of little ſervice, had not the Nabob of Ben- 
gal wanted his aſſiſtance to cure a favorite woman, which he 
ſucceeding in, the great man took him into his ſervice, and gave 

1 him 
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him an ample ſalary, and confirmed the Mogul's patent. Boughton 


ſent notice to the governor of Surat, by whoſe advice the Com- 
pany ſent from England, in 1640, two ſhips. The Nabob gave 


them all encouragement, and their ſucceſs was the origin of the 


vaſt advantages we have enjoyed in theſe parts *. 

IN 1757, when Hoogly was in poſſeſſion of Surajab Dowlah, it 
was attacked by ſea by Admiral Vatlſon, and by land by Major 
Kilpatrick, and taken by ſtorm. Some plunder was made, but 
it fell far ſhort of our expectations, for the inhabitants, aſſiſted 
by the Duzch from their neighboring ſettlement at Chinſura, 
Hodges, vol. ii. tab. IV. removed their moſt valuable effects into 
a place of ſafety. The depth of water is here conſiderable, for 
in 1757, the Ken? of ſeventy guns was ſent upon ſome ſervice 
far above the town of Hoogly. The river at that place is of a vaſt 
breadth. The great Bore, or head wave of the tide begins 
about ſeventy miles lower, at Hoogly point, where the river firſt 
contracts its channel, and it is perceptible above the town. At 
Calcutta, this head riſes inſtantaneouſly to the height of five 
feet. There, and in all parts of its courſe, the boats imme— 
diately quit the ſhore, and make for ſafety to the middle of the 
river. | 

A FEW miles below Hoogly, on the ſame ſide of the river, is 
the French ſettlement Chandernagor, defended by a fort of great 
ſtrength. It was attacked by land and water on March 23d, 
1757, and carried, after a ſhort but moſt bloody conteſt. Our 
ſmall body of troops was commanded by Colonel Clive, our 
ſhips by the Admirals Vatſon and Pococke; only two out of 


* Mr. Orme, vol. ii. p. 8. 
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the three, the Kent and the Tiger, could be brought into action; 
they ſuffered moſt ſeverely. Among the numbers of wounded 
were Captain Speke of the Kent, and his ſon, a moſt amiable 
youth, who were {truck with the ſame ſhot. The ſequel to 


me, a parent, is too affecting to relate; the ſon ſurvived the 


fatal blow only a fortnight; a great example of filial affection, 
fortitude, and reſignation. Mr. Ives gives, at p. 132, the narra- 


tive with all the proof of a ſenſible and good heart. 


VIck Admiral Wat/on, commander in chief of our naval force 
in India, died at Calcutta, in Auguſt of the ſame year, of a pu- 


trid fever, lamented equally by the natives as the Eugliſb. His 


character was moſt exalted. © His integrity, humanity, gene- 
& roſity, and diſintereſtedneſs were ſuch, as to become prover- 
“ bial even among the Indians *.” His abilities as a ſeaman 
kept pace with his moral reputation. The Eaſ India Company 


paid him the ſame poſthumous honors as it did to their military 
_ commanders. A magnificent cenotaph was erected to his me- 


mory in We/tminfler Abby, He appears there in a grove of 


palm-trees, ſtanding, by a ſenſeleſs chronology, in a Roman 
habit, preſenting a branch to a proſtrate figure, deſigned as the 


genius of Calcutta, which had been relieved from the tyranny 


of Sujah ul Dowlahb by the joint efforts of the Admiral and Clive. 


Let me not omit that Sir George Pococke, the Admirals ſecond in 
this and other gallant actions, had the compliment of a ſtatue 


(in His life-time) placed between Clive and Stringer in the 


India Houſs. Theſe, with that of Sir Eyre Coote, form a quater- 
nion unparalleled in the annals of Hindogſtan. 


* Ives's Voyage, p. 179. 
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ABouT fifteen miles lower down, on the eaſtern bank, ſtands CAlcurra. 


Calcutta, in Lat. 20* 33 north, the emporium of Bengal, and 
the ſeat of government. The Engh/h made their ſettlement 
here in 1690, at that time the moſt unhealthy place that could 
be choſen, near to marſhes and ſtagnant waters, and a ſalt- water 
lake which ſwarms with fiſh, and overflowing annually, leaving 
amazing quantities to putrify, adding to the badneſs of the air. 
Hamilton gives, of his own knowlege, an inſtance of four hun- 
dred burials in leſs than half a year, out of the twelve hundred 
Engliſh then reſident ; but by the care and induſtry of the inha- 
bitants by draining, and the removal of ſtagnant waters, the air 
is highly improved, yet ſtill is, next to Bombay, the moſt fatal to 
the Europeans; a foreſt, and ſome muddy lakes ſtill remain. 
« During the rains,” ſays Doctor Lind, (p. 80.) © this rich 
« and fertile country. is almoſt quite covered by the overflow- 
« ing of the river Ganges, and converted, as it were, into a large 
pool of water. Diſeaſes rage among the Europeans in the 
„months of Tuly, Auguſi, September, and October, attacking 
« chiefly ſuch as are lately arrived. Here, as in all other places, 
« ſickneſs is more frequent and fatal in ſome years than others. 
„The diſtempers are fevers of the remitting or intermitting 
kind ; ſometimes they may begin under a continued form, 
and remain ſeveral days without any perceptible remiſſion, 
but they have in general a great tendency to a remiſſion. 
They are commonly accompanied with violent fits of rigors 
or ſhiverings, and with diſcharges of bile upwards and down- 
wards. If the ſeaſon be very ſickly, ſome are ſeized with a 
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© with blotches of a livid color, and the corpſe in a few hours 
turns quite black and corrupted. At this time fluxes prevale, 
“ which may be called bilious or putrid, the better to diſtin. 
« guiſh them from others, which are accompanied with an in- 
« flammation of the bowels. In all thoſe diſeaſes at Bengal, 
the lancet is cautiouſly to be uſed.” 


Abulfazel is ſilent about Calcutta, ſo we give over enquiry 


after the antient hiſtory, The date of the origin muſt be from 
our ſettlement, in 1690, by Jo Charnock, agent to our Company; 
who, after an act of grace from Aureng2ebe for all murders, 
felonies, &c. committed on his ſubjects, permitted us to build 
a fort on this ſpot. He had been impriſoned by the Nabob, and 
ſcourged, for which he determined on revenge. Afiſted by 


the number of Eugliſb then in the river, he raiſed an in- 


ſurrection, and actually defeated the garriſon at Hoogly, and 
committed great exceſſes. It was this probably made it neceſ- 
ſary for him to have the pardon juſt mentioned. He is ſpoken 
of with great aſperity by Hamilton, in his ſecond volume; he 
makes him a perfect ſavage. But to him we owe this important 
ſettlement. . 

| ONE good deed of Charnoct's will ſerve to introduce a very 
antient and ſingular cuſtom, which might have been perhaps 


better mentioned before, that very antient one, of wives de- 


voting themſelves to the excruciating death of burning on the 
loſs of their huſbands. Men frequently finiſhed their days in 
that manner on being ſeized with a dium of life, or the ap- 


prehenſion of a change of fortune, after a long courſe of hap- 
pineſs. Calanus the Brabmin, who followed Alexander out of 
India, 


* 
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Jndia, thus devoted himſelf, and died prophetic. We have 
mentioned, at p. 69 of the preceding volume, the ſimilar end 
at Athens of Zarmonochagas the Barygazan, But now we 
ſhall give the tragical cataſtrophe of the fair ſex. Charnock, at- 
tended by his ruffian band, went once to attend one of thoſe 
ſad ceremonies. The devoted widow was of uncommon beauty, 
he cauſed her to bereſcued; the lady proved an Epbeſian matron, 
forgave the violence, and lived with him lovingly for ſeveral 
years : ſhe even had influence with her admirer to make him 
not only to change his religion (if he had not adopted any), 
but to aſſume that of the Hindoos; ſhe died, he erected over 
her remains a tomb, and on the anniverſary of her death, 
facrificed on it a cock as acceptable to her z72anes. Such is the 
account given by Captain Hamilton, in his voyage, ii. p. 8, and 


which he ſays was univerſally credited. He died January roth, 


1692. Charnock's tomb is to be ſeen near the eaſt end of the 
new church in Calcutta. By the inſcription his executors 
thought proper to make him a good chriſtian, ſuch is part of 
his epitaph, 


Mortalitatis ſuz exuvias 

Sub hoc marmore depoſuit ut 
In ſpe beatæ reſurrectionis ad 
CHRISTI judicis adventum 

| Obdormirent!!! 


1 RELATE the above ſtory, as the ſacrifice of the cock gives 
{ome probability to it, in caſe the reſt is true. That bird is not 


all 
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4 cool of the evening to march on in their journey), that a 
& certain woman was then upon the point of burning herſelf 


„ fair, ſitting near it on the ſame pile, beſides four or five Brab- 
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an uncommon victim among ſome mongrel Hindoos. Mr. 
Hodges ſaw the head of one cut off and flung upon the altar, 
at a grand ſacrifice performed by the wild mountaineers, in a 
diſtrict not far from fort Bidjegur in Bahar *. I have another 
inſtance among the wild inhabitants of the Garroz hills, in the 
north-eaſt of Bengal. There the hen, as well as the cock, is 
ſacrificed. Among thoſe people it makes part of the nuptial 
ceremony. | 

THE agreeable Bernzer, iv. 119, gives an inſtance of perſe- 
verance of a fair widow, whom no perſuaſions could move from 
this horrid act of ſelf devotion. The account is ſo well told, 
and the ceremonies ſo minutely related, that I cannot forbear 
giving it in the words of the ingenious writer: When I was 
« paſſing from Amadevad to Agra, over the lands of the Rajahs 
e that are in thoſe parts, there came news to us in a burrough | 
« where the Caravane reſted under the ſhade (ſtaying for the 


& with the body of her huſband. I preſently roſe, and ran to 
& the place where it was to be done, which was a great pit, 
« with a pile of wood raiſed in it, whereon I ſaw laid a dead 
60 corpſe, and a woman, which at a diſtance ſeemed to me pretty 


« uin putting the fire to it from all ſides; five women of a 
& middle age, and well enough dreſſed, holding one another by 
“the hand, and dancing about the pit, and a great crowd of 


* Hodges's Travels, p. 91. + Aſiatic Reſearches, i. p. 27. 
64% people, 
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7: people, men and women, looking on. The pile of wood was 
« preſently all on fire, becauſe ſtore of oil and butter had been 
« thrown upon it; and I ſaw at the ſame time through the 
&« flames, that the fire took hold of the cloaths of the woman 
„ that were imbrued with well-ſcented oils, mingled with 
« powder of ſantal and ſaffron. All this I ſaw, but obſerved 
« not that the woman was at all diſturbed, yet it was ſaid that 
e ſhe had been heard to pronounce with great force theſe two 
words, FIVE, rwo, to ſignify, according to the opinion of 
« thoſe that hold the ſouls tranſmigration, that this was the 


( 


« IF TEH time ſhe had burnt herſelf with the ſame huſband, 


« and that there remained but 7wo times for perfection, as if 
% ſhe had at that time this remembrance, or ſome prophetical 
ſpirit. But here ended not this infernal tragedy, I thought 
« it was only by way of ceremony, that theſe five women 
« ſung and danced about the pit; but I was altogether ſur- 


&« priſed, when I ſaw that the flame having taken hold of the 


“ cloaths of one of them, ſhe caſt herſelf with her head fore- 
« moſt into the pit; and that after her another, being over- 
% come by the flame and ſmoak, did the like. And my aſtoniſh- 
“ment redoubled afterwards, when I ſaw that the remaining 
three took one another again by the hand, continued their 
dance, without any apparent fears, and that at length they 
precipitated themſelves one after the other into the fire, as 
their companions had done. It troubled me ſufficiently that 
I knew not what that meant ; but I learnt ſhortly after that 
theſe had been five ſlaves, who having ſeen their miſtreſs 
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c extremely afflicted at the ſickneſs of her huſband, and heard 
& her promiſe that ſhe would not ſurvive him, but burn her- 
& ſelf with him, were ſo touched with compaſſion and tender- 
ce neſs towards this their prieſteſs, that they engaged themſelyes 
“ in a promiſe to follow her in her reſolution, and to burn 
te themſelves with her.” | 
A SECOND inſtance, given by Bernier, is of a woman of middle 
age, and not unhandſome. “ To repreſent unto you the un- 
% daunted cheerfulneſs that appeared in her countenance, the 
&« reſolution with which ſhe marched, waſhed herſelf, ſpoke to 
& the people; the confidence with which ſhe looked upon us, 
c viewed her little cabin made up of very dry millet ſtraw, and 
& ſmall wood, went into this cabin, and ſate down upon the pile, 
« and took her huſband's head into her lap, and a torch into 
« her own hand, and kindled the cabin, while I do not know 
& how many Brahmins were buſy in kindling the fire about. 
“ To repreſent unto you, I ſay, all this as I ought, is not poſ- 
« fible for me; I can at preſent ſcarce believe it myſelf, though 
& jt be but a few days ſince I ſaw it!” 

IT is not to be ſuppoſed that all theſe devoted women face 
the fire with equal intrepidity. There are frequent inſtances 


of their being ſeized with the utmoſt terror, and even attempt 


to eſcape; but the infernal Brahmins will, with their poles, 
thruſt them into the flames, and ſometimes tie their legs and 
arms, and fling them into the burning pile. The aſhes are 
collected, and generally flung into the Ganges, or if not in its 


neighborhood into ſome ſacred river. If diſtant from any, they 
"g SSIS: | are 
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are placed in a pot of red earthen ware, which is incloſed in a 
neat plain tomb of ſtone *. 

THERE is an appearance of fortitude in this action. I would 
not detract from the merit, or the affection which they 
ſeem to bear to their huſbands, but ſhould they endeavour to 
avoid the pile, they would be deemed infamous by their ca/, 
and be rejected and deſpiſed by all their relations. The Hindoo 


laws do not compel this {ad duty, but they ſtrongly recommend 


it.“ It is proper,” ſay they ,. for a woman after her huſband's 
« death to burn herſelf in the fire with his corpſe : every Wo- 
« man who thus burns herſelf ſhall remain in paradiſe with her 
« huſband three crore and fifty lacks of years by deſtiny ; if 
e ſhe cannot burn, ſhe muſt, in that caſe, preſerve an inviolable 
« chaſtity ; if ſhe remains always chaſte, ſhe goes to paradiſe, 
« and if ſhe does not preſerve her chaſtity ſhe goes to hell.” 
UNDER the Mabometan government, leave for burning muſt 
be obtained, nor is it ever granted till after every perſuaſion is 
uſed to divert them from ſo phrenetic an action; they are 
ſometimes reſcued ſrom the flames by troops of the wandering 


Faquirs, who ſometimes meet on the ſpot in great numbers 


when they know that it is ſome fair and young woman that is 
to be burnt, and that hath no great kindred nor much company 
with her : for the women that are afraid of the pile, and fly 
away from it, knowing that they cannot be received again 
amongſt the Gentiles, nor live with them, becauſe they repute 


them infamous after they have committed ſuch a fault, and 


* Mr. Daniell. 


+ Halhed's Code of Gentoo Laws, p. 286. 
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brought ſuch a diſgrace upon their religion; ſuch women, I 
ſay, are ordinarily the prey of this kind of men, who are alſo 
counted infamous in the Indies, and that have nothing to loſe. 
THERE are in Indigo a ſet of ſelf-tormentors of a very differ- 
ent nature, a ſet of Fequirs or fanatics, who profanely ſtyle 
themſelves Togeys, or united to God. Theſe fellows will vow to 
{tand on their legs till their limbs ſwell as thick as their bodies ; 
others on their heads with their feet upwards for hours ; others 
ſuffer their hair to grow till it covers their bodies, and becomes 
as infected as the plica polonica ; others again will ſuffer their 
nails to grow till they reſemble the claws of wild beaſts, or con- 
tinue with their arms acroſs till the limbs become immoveable. 
I cannot relate all the madneſſes of theſe people; the various 
attitudes may be ſeen in a plate in Linſchottens voyage, under 
a great Ficus religio/a, or Banian tree, beneath the ſhades of 
which they act their follies. But the moſt ſerious of all may be 
ſeen in Hamilton's voyage, vol. i. 270, who ſhews two fellows 
voluntarily ſuſpended on hooks faſtened to a beam, in honor of 
the god Fagerngut, and turned about in the air by perſons em- 
ployed for that purpoſe. | 
To conclude—Mr. Cambridge forms a very humorous poem 
out of a ſtory told by one of our travellers, who met with a fel- 
low who fell on a very ſingular means of mortification, by 
riding in a ſort of ſedan with the bottom ſtuck full of nails. A 
rich Indian would perſuade him to quit his ſeat. The reaſon- 
ing of the Indian, and the moral of the ſtory, ſhall be given in 
the words of my ingenious friend. . | 
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Can ſuch wretches as you give to madneſs a vogue? 
Though the prieſthood of Fo on the vulgar impoſe, 
By ſquinting whole years at the end of their noſe; 
Though with cruel devices of mortification 

They adore a vain idol of modern creation: 

Does the God of the Heav'ns ſuch a ſervice direct, 
Can his mercy approve a ſelf-puniſhing ſect; 
Will his wiſdom be worſhipp'd with chains and with nails, 
Or eber look for his rites in your noſes and tails ? 
Come along to my houſe, and theſe penances leave ; 
Give your belly a feaſt, and your breech a reprieve. 

This reas'ning unhing'd each fanatical notion, 

And ſtagger'd our faint in his chair of promotion. 

At length with reluctance he roſe from his ſeat, 

And reſigning his nails and his fame for retreat, 

Two weeks his new life he admir'd and enjoy'd, 

The third he with plenty and quiet was cloy'd ; 

To live undiſtinguiſh'd to him was the pain, 

An exiſtence unnotic'd he could not ſuſtain. 

In retirement he figh'd for the fame giving-chair, 
For the crowd to admire him, to reverence and ſtare : 
No endearments of pleaſure and eaſe could prevail; 


He the ſaintſhip reſum'd, and new larded his tail. 


Ms. Richardſon, in his Arabic and Perſian dictionary, gives ; 
the following extraordinary account of theſe extraordinary re- | 
ligioniſts, under the article Far —“ A poor man. A relt- 
„ gious order of mendicants thus named by the Arabans, 
Kr a . « by 
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« by the Perſians, Dervi/h, or 59½ and by the Indians, Se- 
ce 19fey. In this ſingular claſs of men, who, in Hindog/tan, 
e deſpiſe every ſpecies of clothing, there are a number of 
* enthuſiaſts, but a far ſuperior proportion of knaves ; every 
c yagabond of abilities who has an averſion to labor, being re- 


« ceived into a fraternity which is regulated by laws of an un- 
„ common and ſecret nature. The Hindoos view them with a. 


« wonderful reſpect, not only on account of their ſanctified re- 
e putation, but from a ſubſtantial dread of their power; the 


« Fakeer pilgrimages conſiſting often. of many thouſands of 
© naked faints, who exact wherever they paſs a general tribute, 


* and their character is too ſacred for the civil power to take 


& cognizance of their conduct. Every invention, in a word, of 
& perverted ingenuity is exhauſted in diſtorting and deforming 
© nature, ſome, of the moſt elevated enthuſiaſm, ſtriking off even 
ce their own heads on great ſolemnities, as a ſacrifice. to the 
& Ganges, which they worſhip, if the nerves of the ſelf- devoted 
« victim are powerful enough to diſmember it completely, he 
« unqueſtionably goes to heaven, if not, his former ſanctity is 


« queſtioned, and his future happineſs remains a doubt.“ 


IN the frontiſpiece to volume i. I have given figures of two 
of this claſs. The firſt, with great length of hair, is one of 
the ſelf-tormentors who are mentioned at p. 306, and who prac- 
tiſe the moſt unheard of auſterities. Theſe are the enthuſiaſts 
which bear the name of Yogeys :. others 1 have ſeen named 
Saniaſſes, or Pilgrims ;. but Mr. Craufurd makes them ſyhoni- 
mous with the former. The other figure I have given in the 

{ame 
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ſame plate, is one of thoſe which are called in General Goddard's 
march, ſee p. 192 of this volume, Pandurams. Their manners 


are deſcribed there; more fully in Dow's Feriſbta, i. Introd. 


p. xxxiii. The figure well expreſſes the form of what Mr. Dow 


calls one of the army of robuſt ſaints. They go quite naked, 
excepting the concealment of certain parts in a purſe, tied by a 


ſtring which goes round the waiſt. Their hair is ſhort, except 
before, where it is drawn up, and tied in a bunch on the top of 


the head. Their beards are long: over their ſhoulders are 
flung two beaded ſtrings which hang before, and appear to-be 
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badges of ſanctity. The Yogeys wear the ſame, but the upper 


ſtring conſiſts of larger beads. They carry a long ftick with a 


trident at the end, and a ſort of baſket to contain any neceſſa- 
ries. 

THERE is another kind of Faquir of a more dignified order: 
thoſe are the GhoJamn Faquirs, They bear a very reſpectable 
appearance, and wear an elegant looſe cloathing which reaches 
to the ground. Their arms are covered to the wriſts with cloſe 
fleeves;. a ſcarf falls from their ſhoulders to their feet: one 


part is flung gracefully over one ſhoulder : on their head is a 


ſpecies of conic turband. In one hand they uſually carry a 
ſtring of great beads, in the other a long flight ſtick ; theſe, as 


well as the other Faquzrs, are very commercial. Mr. Bogle * 


found ſome in Th/bet, who bring from the ſea coaſts to the in- 


terior parts, pearls, corals, ſpices, and other pretious articles of 
| ſmall bulk, which they exchange for muſk, gold duſt, and other 


things of ſmall bulk, which they can conceal in their cloaths. 


Phil. Tranſ. vol. xvii, p. 483. 
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THE Brabmins are the well known chief of the religious or. 
ders of the Hindoos, created by the deity Brimba from his 
mouth, as his was the buſineſs to inſtruct mankind in religious 
duties, and the Brabmrns allo were permitted to read the Vedas, 
or ſacred books. Their perſons were ſacred, and to kill a Brah- 
min was one of the five fins inexpiable in this or the next world. 
Every prieſt muſt be a Brahmin, but every Brahmin is not x 


prieſt. They mingle in ſeveral ſecular employs. They are 


prime miniſters, embaſſadors, and of other worldly buſineſſes, 
Notwithſtanding they profeſs an abhorrence to the ſhedding of 
blood, and never eat of any thing that has had life in it, yet 
they engage in the military line in different ſtations *. Hurry 
Punt was a Brahmin of the firſt rank, and Purſeram Bbow was 
alſo a Brahmin, and yet both of theſe were active leaders in the 
Mabratta armies, which confederated with us in the late war 

againſt Tippoo +. | oo” 
Tux common dreſs of the Brahmins are ſhort robes, which 
do not reach below the knees; over their ſhoulders is a looſe 
mantle, and on their breaſt hangs, from the left ſhoulder, the 
Zennar, or ſacred ſtring, made of a certain kind of cotton. 
They wear beards long and venerable. Their heads, like thoſe of 
other Hindoos, are ſhaven, and only one long lock left behind}. 
LET me here mention the three other greater cs, made by 
Brimba. I refer to volume i. p. 56, for an account of the 
warrior, or Khatre, who was formed from his arms, and his 
duty was to defend the people, to govern and to command. 

* Dirom's Campaigns, p. 7. 

+ Moore's Narrative, p. 166, to which is annexed a very ridiculous tale. 


+ Sketches of the Hindoos, ii. p. 41. 
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Tar Bhyſe was created from his thighs and belly. His buſi- Taz Barss, 
neſs was to ſupply, by agriculture and traffic, the neceſſaries of 
life. 

Tax Soodera he created from his feet, and to him devolved Tur SoopRRA. 
the duty to labor, to ſerve, and to obey*®. The Kbatres alſo 
have their Zennar, but it is diſtinguiſhed by the number of 
threads: that caſt having fewer threads than that of the Brah- 
min, and the Bhyſe than that of the Khatzre; as to the Soodera, 
none of them are permitted to wear that badge of diſtinction. 

The Sooderg is a moſt numerous caſt, conſiſting of near a hun- 
dred inferior caſts. 

Bur to return to Calcyuita.—The firſt fort was built of brick, Orp Foxr ar 
and named Fort William, in honor of King William. Num- cons 
bers of people, attracted by the commercial advantages, flocked 
to this new ſettlement. The goods of the provinces on the 
Ganges were brought down to feed the luxuries of the weſt, and 
thoſe of Europe conveyed acroſs the vaſt ocean to ſupply the 
new-acquired wants of the eaſt. I cannot trace the progreſſi ve 
increaſe ; let it ſuffice to ſay, that the preſent number of inha- 
bitants amounts to five hundred thouſand. The Engliſh quarter 
is built in the moſt elegant and fuperb manner in the European 
ſtyle; and the buildings have more the appearance of palaces 
than the reſidence of private perſons. Some that are built quite 
on ſpeculation will take a rent of a thouſand rewpees, or J. 125 
Engliſh a year. A fine ſet of prints, lately engraven by Mr. Tho- 
mas Daniell, ſhew the moſt ſplendid parts of the city, and many 


V sketches of the Hindoos, i. p. 127. ö 
| | of | 


D 


GI 
xI 


of the manners of the inhabitants. I remember ſeeing d 
Mr. Hodges a picture of a fine country-ſeat. I took it for the 
houſe of ſome Eygliiman of high rank in our own country, 
till I ſpied in the grounds an elephant, which marked the place 
it belonged to. 
New CITADEL. THE Citadel was built inne tel after the battle of Plaſſey 25, 
on a ſcale ſo large as to render it uſeleſs. To garriſon it is re- 
quired an army ſufficient to take the field, and face an enemy 


without the protection of fortifications. The river has ſize and 
depth enough to bring up to the very city ſhips of any burden 
which trade to India. But I do not read that Calcutta received 
any inſult by land or water till the year 1756, when it was taken 
by Surajab Dowlahb, after a very {light defence, occaſioned by 
the weakneſs of the garriſon, and the baſe deſertion of the 
place by the governor, Mr. Drake. The few who were taken 
were, by the Nabob, ordered (in general) to be ſecured for the 
night. They were by the unfeeling ſoldiery driven into a 
common dungeon, which in one of the hotteſt nights of the 
country produced the well known tragedy of the Slack hole at 
Calcutta; a hundred and twenty-ſix of the unhappy priſoners 
periſhed before morning, among whom were ſeveral of the 
gentlemen of the factory. Surajab Dowlah had fondly flattered 
himſelf with the certainty of immediately expelling the Eng- 
/iſþ out of Bengal, but he wanted the experience and the abili- 
ties of his predeceſſor. Surajab Dowlah was ambitious, cruel, 
avaricious, weak, capricious, and profligate, Colonel C/zve was 
ſent to retrieve the affairs of the diſtrefled colony. He em- 


Harked at Madras with ſuch forces as could be collected toge- 
ther, 
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ther, anchored in Baliſore road, and under the convoy of Ad- 
miral Watſon, made the ſpirited reſolution of inſtantly ſailing 
up the river, the Hoogly, and making an attack on the captured 
city. No ſooner were our ſhips brought into action, and our 
men landed, but Surajab abandoned the place; ſoon after his 
camp was forced; the battle of Plaſſey ſucceeded, the tyrant 
taken and put to death, and the vaſt kingdom of Bengal became 
the property of a company of Briti/h merchants. 
Tx bulk of the inhabitants of Calcutta are Indians from all IxnaAR ANS or 
parts; their houſes are equally mean with thoſe of the natives e 
in the other cities of India, and built in the ſame ſtyle, but ſuch 
an emporium occaſions it to be the reſort of people of every na- 
tion; here are found abundance of the mongrel Portugueſe. I 
believe they originated from ſome banditti of that nation, who 
for a long time infeſted the Sunderbund, or rather its canals 
and neighboring ſea, with their piracies, they mixed with the 
natives, and increaſed to a great degree. 
THE Armenians are a very numerous people, and the moſt Armenians. = 
commercial of the eaſt. Shah Abbas, the great Sopby of Per/za, 
gave them their firſt importance. He colonized Julfa, the 
great ſuburbs of I/pahan, with thirty thouſand of that nation, 
who carried on the vaſt commerce of the empire, eſpecially that 
of filk. Tournefort, (ii. 291.) who travelled in 1700, gives a 
very ample account of them. The celebrated traveller, CHardin, 
(iii. 77. 86.) is alſo very particular. In Torrnefor?'s time they 
ſettled in various parts of Europe. They are ſo numerous at 
preſent at Yenice as to have a church for their peculiar ſer- 
vice. 
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THE Britiſb nation hath carried to theſe diſtant realms its love 
of literature. On January 15th, 1784, the Aſiatic Society was 
formed in this city, under the preſidentſhip of Sir William Jones, 


Knight, one of the puiſne judges of the court of judicature. 


As we have a diſtant clame to that gentleman as a countryman, 


a deſcendant of the antient Brz/ons, I muſt indulge an honeſt 


pride in giving the proof. His father, William Jones, was born 


as ſome ſay in the year 1675, in the pariſh of Llanfibangel Trer 


Beirdd, in Angleſey. Sir William uſed to ſay it was in 1680. 


By his ſecond wife he had two children, Sir William, and a 


daughter, now hving. His education was at a common ſchool 


in the pariſh of L/anfechell, It muſt have been by ſtrength of 


natural genius, that he acquired that ſcience which afterwards 
rendered him ſo eminent. It could not have been from little 
pariſh-ſchools in thoſe days in Angle/ey that he could reap any 
ſuch advantages. He became the moſt able mathematician of 
his time, and taught that ſcience under the patronage of Sin 
ISAAC NEWTON, which he obtained by publiſhing, when only 
twenty-ſix years of age, the Snopſis Palmariorum Matheſeos, 
This diſproves the common report of his having gone to 
London for the firſt time in 1714, with the family of Lord 
Bulkeley. He became ſo diſtinguiſhed by his knowlege in va- 
rious branches of ſcience, as to be admitted a member of the 
ROYAL SOCIETY, and to have died one of the vice-preſidents 
in 1749. Such is the date of his death given in the obituary 

of the Gentleman's Magazine, in the month of that year. 
SIR Villiam, that glory to his name, was born only three 
years before that event took place. I muſt lament that it is from 
a foreign. 
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a foreign paper I muſt take the few anecdotes of his life. From 
the Madras Courier, I learn that he was educated at Harrow 
ſchool. He was removed to Univer/ity College Oxford, of which 
I think he became a fellow. In 1769, he had the happineſs of 
accompanying the preſent Earl Spencer in his travels in France, 
and reſided ſome time at Nice. He no ſooner ſtept into public, 
but he became eminent in almoſt every branch of ſcience. His 
great faculty in attaining the languages was amazingly fortu- 
nate. The Oriental were thoſe which engaged him moſt. If I 
can acquire a liſt of his works, I ſhall lay them before the 

reader in the Appendix. In 1783 he was appointed one of the 
puiſne judges at Calcutta, and received the honor of knight- 
hood. His literary labors in India were amazing, TIC 
his rigid attention to the duty of his office. 

On the 27th of April, 1794, it pleaſed Heaven to deprive the 
world of this ornament to human nature. I had the honor of 
once exchanging a letter with this dignified perſonage. My 
acquaintance did not extend farther. Where there is a general 
| conſent of opinion to bear evidence to his excellent qualities, 
I may venture to tranſcribe the following eulogy, without fear 
of giving a character exaggerated by partiality. 

« ENDOWED,” ſays his panegyriſt, with a mind of extraor- 


e dinary vigor, Sir William Jones, by unwearied induſtry, aided 


by ſuperior genius, ſucceſsfully explored the hidden ſources 
« of Oriental ſcience and literature, and his attainments in this 
« intereſting branch of learning, were ſuch as to place him far 


« beyond all competition, the moſt eminent Oriental ſcholar in 


« this or perhaps any other age. In his public character, the 
Sſ2 | labor 
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& labor he afforded in the diſpatch of buſineſs, the clearneſs of 


© his diſcernment, and his legal abilities, well qualified him for 


ce one of the guardians of the laws, and the rights of his fellow 
citizens. As a ſcholar, his name is known wherever litera- 
& ture is cultivated. In private life he was companionable ; 
« mild, gentle, and amiable in his manners, and his converſa- 


N 


* 


« tion rich and energetic. In fine, in all the relations of an 
cc high adminiſtrator of juſtice, a ſcholar, a friend, a compa- 
“e nion, and a huſband—he left behind an example rarely to 


& be paralleled!” . 


LET me finiſh with ſaying, that his beatitude commenced at 
the early age of forty-four. His end could never be ſtyled pre- 
mature. FoR HONORABLE AGE Is NOT THAT WHICH STAND- 
© ETH IN LENGTH OF TIME, NOR THAT IS MEASURED BY 
«© NUMBER OF YEARS. 1 | 

& BUT WISDOM IS THE GREY HAIR UNTO MEN, AND Ax 
cc UNSPOTTED LIFE Is OLD AGE. 

„ HE PLEASED GOD AND WAS BELOVED OF HIM, so THAT 
& LIVING AMONGST SINNERS HE WAS TRANSLATED. 

«© HE BEING MADE PERFECT IN A SHORT TIME, FULFILLED 
© A LONG TIME. | 
Fo HIS SOUL PLEASED THE LORD, THEREFORE HASTED 
4% HE TO TAKE HIM AWAY FROM AMONG THE WICKED.” 
Tx three volumes of the tranſactions of the ſociety, have 
done it much honor. I have been indefatigable in procuring 
materials for theſe two Indian volumes; ſhould they ever be 
peruſed by a member of the ſociety, they may prove a ſtimulus 
to its induſtry, when the fociety perceives the ſcantinefs of ma- 
terials, eſpecially when they remark it in the inſtances of 

| | natural 
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natural hiſtory. We collect from the firſt volume, p. 376, an 
account of a 724715, the tail as broad and more obtuſe than that 
of the common fhort-tailed, Hi. Quad. ii. N* 460. It is called, 
in the Sanſerit language, the Vajracite, or Thunderbolt reptile, 
from the exceſſive hardneſs of its ſcales. In its ſtomach was 
found a number of ſmall ſtones, probably taken in to affiſt 
digeſtion. 9 15 | | 

I SHALL, being on the ſubject of zoology, mention a delicious 
and beautiful fſh, which comes up the river annually as high 
as Calcutta, in ſhoals immenſe. The Polynemus Paradiſeus of 
Linnaeus, the Mango fiſh of Edw. tab. 208. It receives the 
Engliſh name either from its brilliant orange color, like a ripe 
mango, or from its coming up in the Mango. Its length is, 
from the tip of the noſe to the end of the tail, nine inches; 
but what gives it great ſingularity, are ſeven ſtiff ſubſtances 
like thick briſtles, which iſſue from near the gills; they 
gradually lengthen to the exterior, which is in length ſix- 
teen inches. Theſe fiſhes firſt appear about Calcutta from: 
the ſea in June, ſpawn, and return to the ſalt water in ſix 
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weeks. It is not known from what part they come; it is 
certain, that it is not from the ſide which waſhes Oyixa, at leſt 


my liberal friend Doctor Patrick Ruſſel informed me, that he 
never obſerved them in that ſea. They are ſaid to be the beſt 
of Indian fiſh. 1 5 

THE Ganges {warms with infinite quantities of fiſhes ; but I 
do not obſerve, that the genera are numerous. The ſpecies 
which abound moſt are thoſe of the Cyprinus, or carp kind; 


of them I obſerve the Engliſb Chub, and I have heard of the 
common Carp, of great ſize. The Anjana is a ſmall ſpecies: 


F | taken: 


OTurr FISHER. 
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taken in large numbers, dried, and ſent up the country for 
ſale. 1 | 

A SINGULAR apodal fiſh found near Dacca is about three 
feet long, head ſmall, and much depreſſed; back greatly elevated, 
near the lower part a ſingle fin of five rays, ventral begins not 
remote from the mouth, unites with that of the tail, which 
ends rounded; color a yellowiſh white, dark on the back. 

The genus of Silurus is extremely numerous; among them 
are ſome undeſcribed, and very curious. I muſt acknowlege 
my obligations to Nathaniel Middleton, Eſq. for permitting me 
to have copies made from his numerous collection; many are 
as yet not aſcertained. 

Ao the known ſpecies are ſeveral curious Lepturi, one 
of the characters of which 1s the tail conſiſting of a long briſtle, 
Some Ophidiums, among them is the Ophidium aculeatum, Gm. 
Linn. ill. p. 1174. Bloch. v. p. 58. tab. clix. 

THERE is a Shark taken in the gulph of Bengal of a new 
kind, with a ſharp and ſlender noſe. I conclude with another 
Shark, which is to me a new diſcovery in the Indian ocean; the 
Squalis Priſtis, yet Pliny was not unacquainted with it, who 
calls it, Maximum animal in Indico Mari. It was repreſented 


to him as of the length of two hundred cubits ; the fact is, it 


does not exceed that of fifteen feet. 

THE productions of the ſociety are printed at Calcutta, and 
on paper the manufacture of the country. I will not be poſitive 
that they are printed on that, made from the Crotolaria juncea, 
Trew's Ehret. tab. 47. mentioned in Phi}. Trans, Ixiv. p. 9g. 
which is ſown before the rains begin, and gathered in Decem- 
ber; 
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taken in large numbers, dried, and ſent up the country for 
ſale. 

A SINGULAR apodal fiſh found near Dacca is about three 
feet long, head ſmall, and much depreſſed; back greatly elevated, 


near the lower part a ſingle fin of five rays, ventral begins not 


remote from the mouth, unites with that of the tail, which 
ends rounded; color a yellowiſh white, dark on the back. 

The genus of $//urus is extremely numerous; among them 
are ſome undeſcribed, and very curious. I muſt acknowlege 


my obligations to Nathaniel Middleton, Eſq. for permitting me 


to have copies made from his numerous collection; many are 
as yet not aſcertained. 

AMONG the known ſpecies are ſeveral curious Lepturi, one 
of the characters of which is the tail conſiſting of a long briſtle. 
Some Ophidiums, among them is the Ophidium aculeatum, Ein. 
Linn. iii. p. 1174. Bloch. v. p. 58. tab. clix. 

THERE is a Shark taken in the gulph of Bengal of a new 
kind, with a ſharp and flender noſe. 1 conclude with another 
Shark, which is to me a new diſcovery in the Indian ocean; the 
Squalis Priſtis, yet Pliny was not unacquainted with it, who 
calls it, Maxinium animal in Indico Mari. It was repreſented 
to him as of the length of two hundred cubits > The Fact is, it 
does not exceed that of fifteen feet. 

THE productions of the ſociety are printed at Calcutta, and 
on paper the manufacture of the country. I will not be poſitive 
that they are printed on that, made from the Crotolaria jrncen, 
Trew's Ehret. tab. 47. mentioned in Phil. Trans, Ixiv. p. q. 
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ber ; of the bark is made ropes, nets, packing eloths, &c. and 
of the rags of thoſe is fabricated the paper. 

LIEUTENANT Charles Hamilton, in the Aſiatic Reſearches, i. 
p- 300. deſcribes a tree found in Bahar called the Mahwah, or 
Maduca, of the Polyandria monagynia kind. The fruit yields 
on expreſſion an oil, uſeful as the ghee or Indian butter; the 
flower yields, by diſtillation, a water, uſeful in addin g ſtrength 
to the Currie, or rice food of the Indians; and the timber is of 
great toughneſs, and poſſibly uſed in ſhip-building, and for 
beams for houſes. It muſt be of great value for the laſt pur- 
poſe, as it reſiſts the ravages of the pernicious 7ermes. 
MR. Alexander Dalrymple has given, in his firſt number of 
the Oriental Repoſitory, p. 39, an account of the Nerium info 
rium, or tree Indigo, with a good plate, communicated by Dr. 
Roxburgh.; it is a native of the Rajahmundry Circar.. It will be 
found a good ſubſtitute for the common Indigo; it grows wild, 
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is very hardy, and not liable to the accidents which affect the 


common Indigo plant by the wet, and which often diſappoint 
the hopes of the manufacturer. This grows to the height of 
fifteen feet, and yields a beautiful wood, white as ivory 
itſelf. 5 

I MAY add from the ſame repertory, p. 38, to the Cochin, 
vol. xi. p. 146, that the bread- fruit tree grows moſt luxuriantly 
in that neighborhood, and that the Dutch call it Maldiviny ack. 
It is amazing that we did not diſcover this before, and ſave our- 


ſelves the humane but diſaſtrous voyage of Captain Bligh in 


ſearch of this fruit. I beg Doctor 4nder/or's pardon if I judge 


_ wrongly of him, by thinking he was unacquainted with the 


true: 


BREAD FRUIT. 
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true ſpecies. There are two varieties, one with a ſmall fruit 
full of ſeed, capable of propagation in the univerſal manner. 
This is the ſtock of the other, and is called by Rumphins, i. 
p. 112. tab. xxxii. Soccus Granoſus; the other has no ſeeds, ſo 


is only cultivated by cutting; this is the kind in general uſe. 


It is engraven and well deſcribed by Doctor Forer, in his Ge- 
nera, p. 51. tab. xli. li. A, and in his ſon George's, Pl. Eſcul. 
Ins. oceant Auſtralis, p. 25; and there is an excellent one by 
my late friend Mr. Ellis, who has collected every thing relative 


to it. Dr. For/ter gives it the apt name of Ar/o-carpos, from 


APTOE bread, and KAPIOF fruit. It is ſpread over the Ladrone 
iſles, the Marquiſes, new Hebrides, the Society, the Friendly and 
the Sandwich iſles, and rarely on the iſle of New Caledonia. Its 
moſt weſtern ſituation is the Philippines and Princes ifle, in 
the ſtreights of Sunda. A farther account ſhall be given of 
this uſeful tree. I ſhall only add, that we are obliged to our 


countryman Dampier (Voy. i. p. 296.) for the diſcovery. 


I SHALL repeat my notice of the Sugar cane, merely to fav, 
that there is no place in which it grows with greater vi gour, or 
is more productive of its juice, or capable of being manufac- 
tured into finer ſugar than in Bengal. A heavy duty, nearly 
mounting to a prohibition, at preſent deprives us of the uſe of 
it in the parent country, where ſugar is now become a neceſſary. 


We now feel the power of monopoliſts, and truſt in the mercy 


of legiſlature to releaſe us from their fangs. 

_ HAvING taken notice of a neceſſary, from the vegetable king- 
dom, I ſhall give the luxuries, which it yields to a Calcutta 
table, or the ſupplies for a Bengal deſert, I am indebted to 

| Mrs, 
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Mrs. Edward Wheeler for the catalogue. Many of the fruits 
furniſh a beautiful ornament to that lady's dreſſing room, imi- 
tated in wax. I ſhall prefix the Bengallian names, and then 
endeavour to give the Linnaean. . 

CUTTAL, Arto- carpus integrifolia, Hort. Kew. iii. p. 321. Linn. 
Suppl. 412. This is deſcribed and engraven in Rumpbius, i. 
104. tab. XXX. xxxi. under the name of Soccus arboreus, major 
Nanca. In many parts of Hindoo/tan it is called Jack. The 
fruit reſembles that of a melon, the figure in Rampbius is ſach- 
ſhaped, it is entirely covered with angular prickles, not unlike 
cryſtallizations, but they are ſo ſoft as not to injure the hand. 


require two ſtout men to bring it to table; even Rampbius ſays, 
that it is frequently ſo heavy that a man cannot lift it. By the 
ſize, ſo vaſtly ſuperior to what it attains in other places, I ſhould 
conjecture it to be a gigantic variety, the ſame with the 
bread-fruit with kernels. It is wonderful that this, and ſome 
other Indian fruit, ſhould ever find admittance into a de- 
ſert. Some compare the ſmell to garlic, mixed with frowſy 


parts of India and its iſles, and in different parts is known by 
different names. It mult be diſtinguiſhed from the Aro-carpus 
of Doctor For/ter, by its ovated undivided leaf. | 
TALL. Arrigni, Rer. Indic. p. 522. Corypha umbraculifera, 
ſee p. 148 of the firſt volume. 

NAUREAL, Cocos nucifera, Coco palm, p. 118. 131. 

_ CajJooRE, Phenix dactilyfera, Date palm, p. 248. The fruit 
does not ripen to perfection in Bengal, is therefore imported. 
BON CavJoo, Jungle dates —Cummarunga. 

VoL. II. # i) | 'TURMOOGE, 


The fruit grows to an enormous ſize, ſometimes ſo large as to 


apples, others to a much more filthy thing. It grows in moſt 
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TURMOOGE, Muſk un, Gerard, 917. Cucumis Dudaim, 
Sy/t, Pl. iv. 206. 

TURBOOZE, Cucurbita Citrullus, Water Melon, Gerard, 913, 

CONCHREE ; Cucurbita Melo © Our Melon? | 

SHERIF A, Annona Paluſiris, Cuſtard Apple of Brown's Ja- 
maica, 256. 

PAPEIA, Carica Papaya, Papaw of Jamaica, p. 360. 

Bromelia Ananas, Pine Apple, not a native of India, was firſt 
introduced into the royal gardens at Agra by the Portugueſe, 
as we are aſſured by the imperial memoirs of Fehangir, p. 41. 
But it certainly is a plant common to Soutb America, and to 
ſome of the iſlands of India *. | 

KELLA, Mu/a. Two of theſe Kella are the Muſa Paradiſiaca, 
and the M. Sapientum; the Plantaine and the Banana trees of 
the Ve Indies. In the preceding vol. i. p. 240, I have taken 
notice of the genus. 

Raum Kella, a Muſa—Chappa Kella—Bale. 

BATAVIA Limbo, Citrus decumanus, Shaddock or r Pumpel 
moſe, vol. 1. p. 235. 

NARINGUE, a ſmall fort of Orange. 

AMAR, Punica granatum, Pomegranate z Abulfasel ſays that 
Satagong, near Hoogly, was remarkable for the excellency of 
this fruit. 

AUMLY, Tamarindus Indica. The Tamarind, 

AuME, Mangifera Indica, Mango, vol. i. p. 213. 

Puch Aume, Ripe Mango. 


* See vol, i. of this work, p. 221, 


CUSHA 
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CuSHa Apple, Anacardium Occidentale, Cuſhew Nut, Cateſty, 
Carolina, App. q. tab. ix. | | 

Daurool, or Burret—=Commel Gutta—Gyragun—Seme—. 
Tela chooca. | 

BY AR —Golaub—Golaub Jumba—Coruncha—Bomhee—Pe- 
niala—Woir—Aumloche—Berriale. 

STRAWBERRIES grow in the woods about Pang. 

India was as much beholden to its northern neighbors, in Ber- 
nier's time, for ſeveral good fruits, as we are to Spain and Por- 
tugal for oranges, lemons, almonds, 8c. 8&c. Perſia, Samar- 
cand, and Bochara ſupplied Debli with freſh melons, apples, 
pears, and grapes, which were ſold at great prices during the 
whole winter. All ſorts of dried fruits are brought from the 
ſame countries, ſuch as almonds, piſtachia nuts, prunes, apricots, 
raiſins, and the like; the climate of Hindooſtan being too hot 
for the production of thoſe kinds. Poſſibly the difficulties of 
the roads prevent the modern epicures from getting out of the 
nearer Ca/hmere all the ſame ſorts of fruits, beſides numbers of 
European plants which grow there ſpontaneouſly. 1 may alſo 
add, that nature has given that country our moſt valuable foreſt 
trees; the mountains are cloathed with oaks, elms, plane trees, 
and pines. | 

AFTER the conqueſt of Cabul, Candabar, and Caſhmere, loads 


In the Ayeen, i. p. 92, begins an enumeration of all the fruits, 
native or imported, and alſo their ſeaſons : we are told the coun- 


tries they are brought from, and Abu/fazel is particular in point- 


T 2 Every 


were annually brought to market. A#bar had his fruitery. 


ing out which were moſt agreeable to the imperial palate. 
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Every thing relative to the kitchen is noted in a moſt particular 
manner; great attention is paid to the imperial larder. The 
proviſions are noted, the different ſorts of mutton and fowl; the 
products of the kitchen garden; the variety of grain and pulſe, 
even to ſplit peas, and every ſpecies of pickle and incentive to 
appetite. Not but the imperial A#bar was the moſt temperate 
of men. He ate but once in twenty-four hours, and always 
roſe with an appetite. 

Tax climate productive of theſe luxuries is far from bein gen- 
viable. The longevity, in ſome inſtances, is boaſted of, as proofs 
of its goodneſs, but the thouſands and ten thouſands who fall 
ſuddenly in the prime of life, are melancholy convictions of its 


general inſalubrity. We will begin with the ingenious Mrs. 


Kinder ſley's account of the welcome ſhe had on her arrival at 
Calcutta, in April 1766. © During the hot or dry ſeaſon, which 


* begins at the beginning of March, and continues till the be- 


« ginning of June, a typhon, commonly called a North-weſter, | 


« from the point from which it originates, is very frequent in 


& February and March. It is to ſtrangers moſt terrific, attended 


ec with thunder, lightning, and rain; the loudneſs of the thun- 


ce der, the terrible flaſhes of lightning, the roaring of the wind, 
« which carries all before it, and the deluge of the rain, are al- 


c together tremendous ; it appeared as if every crack of thunder 
cc muſt tear the roof of the houſe from end to end. 

66 THE tempeſt being ſpent, was ſucceeded by the azure morn, 
« and the radiant ſun, which, tempered by the coolneſs of the 
« earth, formed ſome hours of the moſt delightful climate 
« that can be imagined, but was too ſoon followed by exceſ- 

« five 
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« five heat; for after every North-weſter, the heat ſenſibly in- 
« creaſes till the rains commence. Every one now begins to 
« look forward to that ſeaſon, wiſhing it was come. 
« THE thermometer has been known to riſe to 110, at that 
« time people are nearly ſuffocated ; they creep for relief un- 
„ der verrandas, or the porticos, where the dews are cooling; 
« but ſhould they indulge a ſleep, death is the certain conſe- 
«& quence. | ns 
„ THE baneful influence of the ſun is a melancholy reflec- 
« tion; the number of ſudden deaths amongſt the Eugliſb by the 
% coup de Soleil, and the caution they are obliged to uſe to pre- 
* ſerve life, makes this ſeaſon very uncomfortable, and when 
« it happens, as it ſometimes does, that the rains are late before 
« they ſet in, the mortality exceeds belief. 
„LIFE and death ſo rapidly ſucceed, that medicines very fre- 
« quently have not time to operate before the great event has 
« taken place. People live as if in a camp, talk of death as fami- 
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« liarly, and as if it was an event more probable to take place to- 
© morrow than the next day. — © Let us eat and drink for to- 
& morrow we die.” 

THE illneſs of which moſt peopie die is what is called here | 
a pucker fever, i. e. the ſtrong fever, which frequently carries a 
perſon off in a few hours; the phyſicians eſteem. it the higheſt 
degree of putridity, but fome have a more lingering illneſs, 
ſuch as a bile in the ſtomach, which indeed is a diſorder very 
few are entirely exempt from in theſe caſes; the intenſe heat 
relaxes the coats of the ſtomach, ſo as to prevent digeſtion, 
which occaſions much illneſs, and ofttimes death. 

THE 


Focs. 
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THE fogs of this country are horrible, frequent and thick, 
and moſt unwholeſome. Officers ſent into the ſalt marſhes for 
the purpoſe of taking a ſurvey, have found the vapours ſo groſs 


and putrid, that every now and then they were obliged to aſ- 


cend the higheſt trees for the ſake of getting a little reſpira- 
tion; few eſcape without a fit of illneſs, and numbers die out 


of thoſe ſent on this horrible ſervice *. EINE 
&« IT is true indeed that the fair ſex in general eſcape the 


46 cruel fevers of this climate, which is owing to the tem- 
“ perance of their lives, and their not being obliged to expoſe 
« themſelves to the violent heats, as our ſex is often under the 
c neceſſity of doing. But the Eugliſb women are not without 
& their diſorders; they are ſeized with an oppreſſion of their 
ec neryes, flow fevers, and bile. Theſe, with a conſtant per- 
&« ſpiration, ſoon makes the roſes on their cheeks to vaniſh. 


% A pale yellow complexion ſucceeds, and every ſymptom of 
youth and beauty diſappears.” 


&« EVERY thing but cold is in extremes here; the heat is 


cc intenſe, the rains floods, the winds hurricanes, and the hail- 


&« ſtones, I dare not tell you how large, leſt you ſhould think 
c that I take the licenſe of a traveller. But what 1 always 
& behold with reverence and awe, and at the ſame time with 
« pleaſure, is the lightning, not an evening paſſes without it; 
ce it is not that offenſive glare of light I have been uſed to ſee, 
&« but a beautiful fire which plays amongſt the clouds, and 
& paſſes from one part of the heavens to another in every di- 
& rection, and in every variety of vibration.” 
* Phil. Tranſ. vol. lvii. p. 218. 
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I coNGRATULATE the inhabitants of this burning region, 
that the art of ice-making has been diſcovered, and moſt ſuc- 
ceſsfully purſued. I refer the reader to the account given of 
the proceſs by Sir Robert Barker, in vol. Ixv. p. 252 of the Phi- 


loſopbical Tranſactions, which is in uſe at Allahabad, Motte Gill, 


* 


and Calcutta; places between 251 and 23 of north latitude, the 


narrative tedious, and unneceſſary to be tranſcribed in a climate, 
where the natural cold ſeldom fails producing ice ſufficient for 
the luxury of every returning year. By this means the Dives 


of this country may have the comfort of cooling his tongue 


while he is tormented in that flame; but let me admoniſh him 


in time to remember the Lasaruſes, leaſt hereafter he ſhould. 


find himſelf tranſported to that Torrid Zone, where no ice-- 
makers will be found, where the wretched Pariar will no more 
receive his evil things, nor the luxurious Navod his good! 

THE government of Bengal, and its vaſt dependencies, was 


firſt veſted in a Governor General, and a ſupreme council, con- 


fiſting of a preſident and eleven counſellors. This mode was 


altered by the 13th of George III. or in 1773, into a Governor 


General and four counſellors, of which the firſt Governor Ge- 
neral was Warren Haſtings; and Lieutenant General Clavering, 
the Honorable George Mon/on, Richard Barwel, and Philip 
Francis, who had the direction of. all affairs, civil and military, 
over the territorial acquiſitions and revenues in the kingdoms 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, and they or the major part to have 
power of ſuperintending and controlling the Preſidencies of 
Madras, Bombay, and Bencoolen ; in particular that they ſhould 
have no power to make war or peace with any of the Indian 
ſtates without their approbation. | 


2 | | BY- 
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capital by the Hindoo laws, I am at a loſs to ſay. He was charg- 
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By the ſame act, the Eugliſb laws and courts of judicature 
was fixed at Fort William, in Calcutta, conſiſting of a chief juſ- 
tice, and three other judges, with power and authority to exe- 
cute all civil and criminal, admiralty and eccleſiaſtical juriſdic- 
tion. The court was alſo to be a court of record, and a court of 
oyer and terminer and gaol delivery, for the town of Calcutta 
and Fort William, in Bengal, and the limits thereof, and the fac- 


WIH the buſineſs the criminal court has had in other caſes, 
beſides the conviction of Nundcomar for forgery, a crime not 


ed and convicted of a crime committed fix years before. Within 
that period, the unhappy diſputes between the prefident of the 
ſupreme council, Mr. Haſtings, and the majority, were carried to 
an extreme height. Nundcomar, a Brahmin of high rank and 
great wealth, had a quarrel with the preſident, and charged 
him with accepting bribes in three inſtances. The majority of 
the council took advantage of this declaration, and endeavoured 
to make it a charge againſt Mr. Haie,. It was ſhaken off 
within the period, and the diſcovery of the Brahmin's forgeries 
came to light. They ſeem never to have been urged againſt 
him by the preſident of the council, nor Vas the proſecution in 
any degree excited by Mr. Ha/iings, notwithſtanding the violence 
he ſhewed againſt him ; notwithſtanding his ſuffering himſelf to 
be made the tool of the three diſſenting members of the council 
to effect the ruin of the Governor General. The proſecution was 
adviſed by a Mr. Farren, an attorney, in behalf of an individual, a 
private perſon. Nundcomar was of courſe tried before the proper 
court, at the head of which Sir E/jahb [mpey was chief juſtice, 

The 
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The trial was fair, and the guilt fully proved, and conviction 


and execution the conſequence. A crime too horrible for my 
belief was attempted to be aſcribed to Mr. Ha/tings, that of 
joining with the chief juſtice to murder the criminal with the 
{word of juſtice. He ſuffered by the cord in Auguſt 1775. The 
account of the execution was moſt pathetically drawn up by the 
ſheriff who attended, and who evidently was no friend to Mr. 
Haſtings *. He moſt affectedly deſcribes his wonderful calmneſs 
and reſignation; ſome aſcribe it to his being aſſured by his 
friends in power that he had nothing to fear, and that he was 
certain of being reprieved, even at the foot of the gallows ; but 
after cheating him, as the Devil did the Santon Barſiſa in the 
Turkiſh tales, they ſpit in his face and diſappeared. Mr. Broome 


thinks Nundcomar ſhould have been reſpited, becauſe forgery 


is not a capital offence by the laws of Hindooſtan. In England 
made ſo merely in ſupport of commerce; but adds Mr. Broome, 
there are other reaſons why the governor general might (ought) 
to have reſpited execution. Nundcomar was the bittereſt enemy 
which Mr. Haſtings had, and united againſt him with his moſt 
malignant enemies. Elevated characters like the wife of Cz/ar 
ſhould not undergo even ſuſpicion—greatneſs of mind—and com- 
mon delicacy ſhould have made the man to whom the power of 
mercy had been delegated, to have uſed his heavenly prerogative 
in favor of the wretched criminal! It is but juſtice to ſay, that 
his vaſt fortunes were reſtored to his ſon. He had fifty-two /ac#s 
of roupees in money, and about the fame in jewels and rich goods +; 


* Preſerved in the Gentleman's Magazine, 1780, p. 555. 
+ Hiſtory of Bengal, Mr. Jonathan Scott, ii. p. 459. 
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who ever heard of a man being hanged in England who was 


worth one million and forty thouſand pounds ? 
I SHALL here give a brief view of the early conqueſt of this 
vaſt empire. The Saracens, ſoon after the deceaſe of their great 


impoſtor, made inroads into Hindoaſtan, inroads of pillage and 


maſſacre, but none of them of permanent conqueſt. The firſt 
monarch who ever made an eſtabliſhment in India, was Mah- 
mood, emperor of Ghisni, a country lying between the antient 
Oxus and the Indus, comprehending the modern Turke/an, the 
Uſbecks, and Buchoria; the capital was Ghizni or Gaſna, a little 
to the ſouth of Cabul. Mahmood made ſeveral incurſions before 
he could fix his ſtandard in Hz:doo//an. In the year 1011 he 
penetrated as far as Debli; in 1018 he took the antient city 
Canoge, ſee p. 289 of this volume, and deſtroyed the Pagodas 
of Matura, the Methora of Pliny, not remote from Canoge. 
Feriſhta, i. 73, ſays, he found there five idols of pure gold, with 
eyes of rubies of immenſe value. Mahmood, as much actuated 
by a bigoted zeal againſt the religion of the Hindoos, as by am- 
bition, maſſacred its votaries by thouſands, and deftroyed all 
their temples. He died in 1028, before which time he had 
reduced India from the weſtern part of the Ganges to Gugerat. 
This enormous maſs of empire often fell to pieces by its own 
weight, and was as frequently re-conſolidated by the valour and 
prudence of ſome of the ſucceeding emperors. The lives of the 
monarchs of this vaſt empire were ſcenes of warfare, trouble, 
and ſlaughter. The provinces were perpetually revolting, and 
conquered again at a great expenſe of blood and treaſure, 


Akbar the great had re-united moſt of them ; his great grandſon 
| — Aurenggebe 


GANGETIC HINDOOSTAN. 
Aurenggebe reduced the reſt, but died at laſt at Amednagur, in the 
Deccan, in the reſpite of a campaign, in the centre of his do- 
minions. In leſs than forty years after his death the vaſt em- 
|  pire fell to pieces, and reſolved into numerous provinces. 

Hindootan was greatly depopulated by the ſlaughter of the 


aboriginal inhabitants, either in war, or by the horrible maſ- 


ſacres cauſed by the fury of Mahometan zeal. The bigotry of 
the religion at length was ſoftened, and the remaining Hindoos 
enjoyed a ſort of toleration. We may judge of the numbers that 
were left, when we ſay that they are at preſent as ten to one 
in compariſon of the followers of Mabomet. 


THEIR language gave way to that of the conquerors. The 


Perſian was adopted, and the old tongue, like the Yeh 


in England, became a dead language. Whether any diſtrict, 
ſecluded by mountains, retains, like Wales, its primeval lan- 
guage, I am yet to learn; poſſibly that language (if it does 
exiſt) as well as the Per/ian, may have corrupted each other by 
the adoption of words. Abulfazel, in his iſt vol. p. 296, makes 


a complaint of that kind, ſee p. 254 of this volume. I have my 


ſuſpicions that ſome primæval people do ſtill exiſt. Mr. Hodges, 
in N' VII. gives a view of a hill village in Bengal, inhabited by 
a race of men totally diſtinct from thoſe of the plains. They 
were for a long time quite at enmity with the low-landers, they 
deſcended from their faſtneſſes with the fury of wild beaſts, 
deftroyed the villages, and drove away the cattle, exactly con- 
formable to the old practice of our Sc07ti/h highlanders. The 


habitations of theſe people are ſimple and rude beyond expreſ- 


ſion, and their manners ſavage ; yet in the year 1779, they were 


Uu2 -.... reclamed 
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armed among them, and at length perſuaded them to raiſe a body 


P. 211. Mr. Halbed, in the introduction to the Gentoo laws, gives 


„ mahls. The revenue 1s fifty-nine crore, eighty- four lacks, 


. 


— . 
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reclamed by the prudence of a Mr. Cleveland, who went un- 


of men among themſelves, for the purpoſe of protecting thoſe 
very people who had been the late objects of their ravages. 

THE ſpecimens of the antient Hindoo tongue is locked up in 
books intelligible only to the Brabmins, who make it their 
ſtudy. It is called the Sanſkrit, of which I have taken notice at 


an ingenious account of theſe old books, and ſpecimens of the 
language and types. 5 


Hindoo/tan, in the days of Akbar, was divided into twelve 


Soubabſhips, or viceroyalties, and each of thoſe committed to the 
care of a Soubab. The hiſtory of theſe provinces is given by 


Abulfazel, in the ſecond volume of the Atberry, now and then 


we meet with in it ſome inftances of credulity, but on the whole 
it is a fine view of the empire and its revenues, and of all that 
concerns its political ſtate, To each Soubab/hip is added an ac- 
count of its revenue in money, its ſtrength in military forces, in 
elephants, and other particulars, of which I give a ſpecimen in 
the firſt article, that of Bengal. | 

«© THE So0bah of Bengal,” ſays Abulfazel, ii. 19, © conſiſts of 
« twenty-four ſircars, and ſeven hundred and eighty-ſeven 


te fifty-nine thouſand three hundred and nineteen dams, or 


« Sicca rupees 1, 49, 61, 482-15-2 in money, and the Zemindars 
« (who are moſtly Koits) furniſh alſo 23,300 cavalry, 801,158 
« infantry, 170 elephants, 4,260 cannon, and 4,400 boats,” 


Bengal, 
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Bengal, ſays Feriſbta, ii. 130, was added to the empire by 
Humaioon, in 1538; he took its antient capital Gour, and 
changed its name to Genutabad, or the Heavenly city. Feriſbta 


ſhould have ſaid, that it was firſt conquered by the emperor 


Altumſh, who began his reign in I210, but it appears to have 
recovered its independency. After the ſecond conqueſt, Bengal 
revolted again; but was afterwards ſubdued by Aar in 1576. 

Bahar, in all probability, followed the fortunes of Bengal, Banax. 


both in the conqueſts and the revolts. 


333 


Allahabad was early a part of the empire of Hindogftan ; we ALAuAbb. 


know from Feriſpta, i. 387, that Mahmood Spab had a viſier 


named Jeban, who in 1393, uſurped this province, and reigned 
under the name of Sultan ul Shirkz, or king of the eaſt. Abul- 


fagetl, ii. 39, ſays, he was a eunuch of wo palace, and dignified 


by the emperor by that title. | 
Agra, like Debli, early ſubmitted to the force of the Ghignian Acra. 


arms. 


Makvah was added to the empire of Hindogfan by the em- Marwan, 


peror Humaioon. 


Dandees, Akbar, under the pretence that the monarch of DanDEEs, 
this kingdom reigned ill, depoſed him, and made it part of the 
empire. | 
Berar had been part of the Deccan, it was conquered by BrxAx. 
Mortaza Nigam el Mulk, 

Gujerat. During the inteſtine tumults of the year 1572, GvJzrar. 
Akbar marched into this kingdom, which ſubmitted without 
ſtriking a blow. Its laſt prince was Mabmood. On his death, 

the 
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the Omrahs quarrelled among themſelves, which brought on 
the ruin of their country. Ab r concluded with the taking of 


Surat in the ſame year. 
Ajmeer was conquered by the emperor A#9ar in 1567. 
Debly was among the firſt conqueſts of the Mabometans. 
Laboor was conquered by the firſt Mabometan invaders, and 
remained annexed to the empire till the great diflolution of 
that vaſt body in our days. It is at preſent the capital of the 


Seiks. 


Multan had been frequently conquered by the emperors, and 
finally and effectually by Humaioon. 

Tatab was conquered by the troops of the ſame emperor. 

THE conqueſt of Caſhmere, by Akbar, is related in the hiſtory 
of that happy valley. Ca/amere, ſays its hiſtorians, had its own 
princes four thouſand years before its conqueſt by Akbar in 
1588. Akbar would have found difficulty to reduce this para- 
diſe of the Indies, ſituated as it is within ſuch a fortreſs of 


mountains; but its monarch, ef Khan, was baſely betrayed 


by his Omrabs. Akbar uſed his conqueſt with moderation, and 
allowed a penſion to the conquered Xhan and his gallant fon. 
HE took Cabul in 1581, but reſigned it to Hakin, prince of 
the country, whom he had defeated in battle juſt before. This 
was the ſum of the Mogul empire under Akbar. It was reſerved 
for his great grandſon to carry wrongful conqueſt, fire, ſword, 
and perſecution, among the remaining independent Hindoo na- 
tions. No ſects perſecuted with the violence and zeal equal 
to the Mabometans. Every one of the invaders deſtroyed with 


fire and {word all ſuch who refuſed to receive the doctrine of 


their 
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their prophet, and deſtroyed, with the fury of a John Knox, the 
magnificent temples, and every religious edifice ; even Aureng- 
gebe, as late as the year 1689, could put to death with the moſt 
I horrid cruelties Prince Sambagi, the ſon of the famous founder 
| of the Mahratta empire, becauſe he would not forſake the re- 
ligion of his anceſtors. He ſuffered with the fortitude and | 
reſignation of a martyr; and if the Brahmins have a calendar of | 
ſaints, Sambagi ought certainly to 5 enrolled amongſt the moſt | | 
_ exalted of religious ſufferers. F 

Aurenggebe, diſtinguiſhed for his great abilities, bigotry, and ung Au- | | 
hypocriſy, added four more great kingdoms to the empire. FE bogs 

THE kingdom of Golconda was added to the Mogul empire by GoLconda, | 
that monarch, when its capital was taken in Oober 1687, and j 
the prince treated, ſays Mr. Orme, in his fragments, p. 218, 
in the moſt infamous manner. On the ſurrender of the capital, 
he was brought before Sultan Agzim, one of the ſons of Aureng- | | 
zebe, who before he would ſee him, ſuffered him to ſtand. 5 - | 
ſeveral hours in the ſun, and when the unfortunate prince was 
admitted, he tried to mollify the Sultan by preſenting him with | | 
a purſe of diamonds of immenſe value; the other particulars of- | 
the ſiege, and its events, are given in a preceding page. 

THE Deccan was long tributary to the Mogul. It rebelled in 
1620, in the reign of Shah Fehan, ſays Feriſbta, iii. 169, but was 
ſoon reduced to obedience. It muſt not be underſtood that the 
Deccan, taking the word in its full extent, was ever completely 
conquered. The more ſouthern provinces were even ſcarcely 

known at this time, ſo that they made part of the great empire 
of Hindooſkan. Aurenggebe completed the conqueſt, and died 
4 | A 
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at Amednagur in that kingdom, in his winter quarters in 170, 
aged go. He died with the penitence of a long ſucceſsful robber, 
| juſt on the point of being turned off the ladder *. 

V ISTAPOUR.  Vifapour was conquered by Aurenggebe in 1686. The 
| % king preſented himſelf before the victor in chains of filver, 
| « and humbled himſelf to the duſt more with the demeanor 
& of a captive rebel than a vanquiſhed ſovereign. It was for 


—_— 
_ 


« {ome time reported and believed that Aurengsebe had put 

e him to death +.” After this, hiſtory is ſilent in reſpect to the 

unfortunate monarch. | On 

then Bvnrk I Now quit theſe hiſtorical points, and reſume the topo- 

| TN, graphical. Some miles below Calcutta, on the banks of the 
Ganges, ſtands a mud fort, Bus Buz21a, vulgarly Bud ge Budge. 
Theſe are very frequent in many parts of India, and are often 
the retreat of the better ſort of people, in any diſtreſs, or in 
caſes of delinquency. They are chiefly the property of the 
Zemindars, or hereditary owners of land, who are almoſt at 
perpetual feuds with each other. Mr. Hodges gives a view of 
one in tab. XX. vol. ii. at Peteter, near Chunar Gur; they 
are often of conſiderable ſtrength. That in queſtion was, in 
the campaign of 1756, ſufficiently ſtrong to make ſome reſiſt- 
ance againſt Admiral Faz/on and Colonel Clive, in their way 
to the retaking of Calcutta. The guns had been ſilenced by 
our ſhips, but the garriſon continued to diſcharge their fire 
arrows and muſquetry. It was determined to ſtorm the place 


* Memoirs of the Mogul empire, tranſlated by Jonathan Scott, Eſq. vol. ii. p. 8. 
+ Orme's Fragments, p. 210. 1 
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at approach of day, which was impatiently expected. The Rrprcvrous 


tranquillity of the night was ſuddenly diſturbed by loud accla- 
mations of joy from the ſhore, and news was brought that the 
fort was taken. It ſeems that one Strahan, a common failor, 
animated by grog, ſtrolled away towards the fort, ſcaled the 
breach, and found feveral of the garriſon ſitting on the platform. 
He gave three huzzas, and cried “ the place is mine.” The 
Moors immediately attacked our hero, he defended himſelf till 
his cutlaſs broke in his hand; at that very inſtant he was joined 
by two or three more ſtraggling comrades who had heard his 
triumphant ſhouts. The noiſe reached the army, who without 
order, or without any attention to diſcipline, ruſhed in pell- 


mell; and thus a fort with eighteen cannons, from twenty- 


four pounders downwards, and forty barrels of gunpowder, 
was put in our poſſeſſion. | : 
| Ir was neceſſary to ſhew diſpleaſure at this notorious breach 
of all order. The victorious Straban was brought before the 
admiral in form of a culprit. Our commander aſked how he 
dared to commit ſuch an action ; the late hero ſtood ſcratching 
his head, and twirling his hat, and at length confeſſed “ to be 
« ſure it was I that took the fort, but I hope that there was no 
harm in it.” The admiral with difficulty kept his counte- 
nance; but at laſt, with much ſeeming anger, ordered him 
away. As Strahan was going out of the cabin very ſulky, he 
muttered out, ſwearing a great oath, „If I am flogged 
„for this, I will never take another fort by myſelf as long 


« as I live.” It may be imagined he was readily pardoned, but 
VoL. II. X x he 
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he was ſo drunken a beaſt, that the admiral found it impoſſible 
to take him out of the line of life in which he was * 
Fur rA A rEw miles below Calcutta, on the eaſtern banks, ſtands 
the wretched village of Fulta, remarkable only for being the 
retreat of a part of our factory who had eſcaped from Calcutta, 
when it was taken by Surdjab Dowlah. Here they were found, 
by our navy in its way up the river, crowded together in the 
moſt miſerable hovels, half naked, and half ſtarved ; ſudden}y 
reduced from the luxuries of the capital to the moſt deplorable 
1 condition. Here they endured great miſeries during five months, 
l and great havoke was made among them by ſickneſs. They 
were found humbled and reſigned, perhaps from the conſide- 
ration of having in their turn contributed to the calamities of 
[ others. 
| ALMosT oppoſite to Fulta the Ganges receives two large 
rivers from the weſt, and from their mouths it takes a quick 
turn to the eaſt, and winds round a promontory. Below that, 
88 on the eaſtern bank, ſtands the town of Culpee. There begins 
the Sunderbunds, the vaſt tracts of woods and moraſs mentioned 
at p. 151. A few miles to the ſouth of Culpee is the opening 
into the famous Channeb Creek, now called New Harbour, one 
of the remarkable paſſages from the ſea amidſt the ſtupendous 
foreſt. The mouth is ſixty-five miles below Calcutta, and 
through this the whole trade of Bengal is carried, during the 
ſeaſon when the weſtern branch of the Ganges is dried up. 
FROM above Culpee the Ganges ruſhes with vaſt violence and 


i 
0 


* Ives's Voyage, p. 100. : 
noiſe, 
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1 noiſe, with a courſe due ſouth into the ſea, ſo overpowering is 
the weight of the torrent from the vaſt expanſe, which ex- 
tends to the great northern chain. A ſtrong wind, which 
ſometimes blows in that ſeaſon up the river, will ſtem the cur- 
rent ſo far as to raiſe it two feet above its ordinary height. In 
1763 a gale of this kind, conſpiring with a great ſpring tide, 
raiſed the waters fix feet, and totally overwhelmed a great 
diſtrict about Zuckipour, at the northern edge of the Sunderbund, 


unhappy owners. 


I Now regain the mouth of the 7e/nghy river, where it 
after a moſt meandering courſe of above ſeventy miles, has 


by means of a branch called the CHhundnab, ſeparates at Mab- 
mudpour, and terminates in the Hooringotta; the wide channel 
I have mentioned at p. 150, and which is ſuppoſed to have been 
one of the antient mouths of the Ganges. The branch I now 
ſpeak of, is the only one which is navigable at all ſeaſons. | 
Mabmudpour is placed to the north of the Sunderbunds, not 
remote from an immenſe moraſs. It ſeems to be the ſame as 
the Mabmoodabad of Abulfasel, ii. 11. which he calls a fort 


quered by Sh r Khan, ſome of the Rajab's elephants fled into 
the wilds, where they increaſed greatly; he alſo ſays, that this 
country produces long pepper. 


is another, in Lat. 23* 54, which takes an eaſtern direction, and 
XX 2 being 
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fifty miles from the ſea, and ſwept away the cattle, and all their 


JELLINGHY, 


diſcharges part of the waters of the Ganges. The main river, 


another communication with the ſea through the Sunderbunds, 


HooRIN COT TA. 


ManumUuDPOUR, 


ſurrounded with a marſh; and adds, that when it was con- 


MaNy miles below the mouth of this branch of the Ganges, 


City of Dacca, 
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being very large, is of great importance to the eaſtern parts of 
Bengal. It unites with the river Dacca, and by its aſſiſtance 
gives to the country a moſt prodigious internal navigation. As 
to the main channel, it runs about a hundred miles farther, 
forms many large iſlands, and falls into the ſea, after receiving 
another branch, called the river Mega, and has the honor of 
concluding its courſe with its own name. | 
THE city of Dacca is on its own river, not remote from the 
Ganges, and was once the capital of Bengal, and ſtill retains a great 
ſhare of trade and manufacture. The weaving buſineſs, the 
great trade of India, is carried here to a perfection unknown 
in other parts. We have here a reſident. The muſlins are of a 
moſt exquiſite fineneſs; thoſe which were made for the Mogu/ 
and his Zenanah, or Seraglio, ſays Mrs. Kinder/ley, were ten 
times the price of any which were allowed to be made for Eu- 
ropean or other merchants. Embroidery and needle-work are 
carried on here to high perfection, which none but the ſupple 
fingers of an Indian could attain to. Filligree-work is here ini- 
mitable, and for the ſame natural cauſe; immenſe coſt is be- 
ſtowed on the Hookers, or the ſuperb ſmoking furniture of the 
ladies of the Zenanab, as well as thoſe of the great men of 
HindooJtan. The carpets of their apartments are very elegant. 
I cannot recolle& where, but I have read of ſome very fine 
ones made of hemp, equal in appearance to filk. 
THE various great rivers which form ſo many intricated 
windings about Daccan, and through the Megna to the mouth 
of the Ganges, are greatly infeſted with freſh-water pirates, 
called Muggs. At Dacca is an eſtabliſhment of boats, for the 
defence 
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defence of the waters. The lands aſſigned for its ſupport are 
called Norwarra Mabal, in which are included the boats which 
uſed to be ſent annually to the Nabob at Moor/hedabad. The 
fighting boats were called Felea Gunge Beber. In the time of 
Febangir they inhabited the iſlands of Bengal, or the. Sunder- 
zund, and were mere brutes in human form. They eat all 
kinds of animals; married their ſiſters which were by another 
mother; their features bore a great reſemblance to the Calmuc 
Tartars; but their language had no mixture of the Twr#j/h, being 
very like to that uſed in Thibet, They profeſs no religion, nor 
have any faith in their dealings*. I have little doubt, but that 
they were originally emigrants from the mountainous parts of 
Aſam, who are deſcribed in the Afratic Reſearches, ii. p. 174, 
as an evil-diſpoſed race of mountaneers, many degrees re- 
moved from the line of humanity, and are deſtitute of the 
characteriſtical properties of a man. They go naked from head 


to foot, and eat dogs, cats, ſnakes, mice, rats, ants, locuſts, 


and every thing of that ſort which they can find. 


THE Bengal gazettes give the Muggs the ſynonyms of Bur- 
mahs, and ſpeak of a conſiderable body of thoſe people who 


had lately penetrated into Bengal by land, on the ſide of CHilti- 
gong, againſt whom we found it neceſſary to ſend a military 
force. A gazette ſays, they retired to their mountains; poſlibly 
theſe are wandering natives of Burmab, a kingdom in Pegy, wha 
may have for the ſake of rapine quitted their own country, as 


* Life of Jehangir, p. 27. 
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the Afghans and others have from the north-weſt. Theſe I 
ſuſpect to be totally different from the original barbarians above 
deſcribed. | 

THE river Dacca has ſeveral very important inland commu- 
nications. The Tee/a falls into the branch of the Ganges im- 
mediately at the place where it takes an eaſtern ſeparation, and 
appears coming from a very remote origin, perhaps ſix hun- 
dred miles to the north, in the country of Napaul; it keeps the 
whole way verging towards the famed river; and in the lower 
part, not remote from Naztore, begins to run through lakes and 
moraſſes, and in ſo large a bed, as to give Mr. Rennel ſuſpicion 
that it might once have been honored by the waters of the 


Ganges, before ſome great event had diverted them into the 


preſent channel. The Tee/ta conveys up and down its ſtream 
the commerce of a great extent of country ; it brings a vicinity 
even to Bootan, for it waſhes the foot of the exalted mountains 
of that kingdom. | 
ALL the country about Dacca is flat as the reſt of Bengal, 
only a little to the north of that city is a ſingular range of 
mountains, that ſeems by Mr. Rennel's map to peninſulate an 
oblong tract of land. A city named Pucculoe is placed on the 
weſtern ſide. The river Dacca (if it is not one of the inferior 
branches of the Ganges) falls, as well as the branch of that river 
we have made mention of, into the Barrampooter. 
BEFORE I enter the country of Thibe?, this tract of loftieſt of 
mountains I ſhall trace from the weſt as far as they have rela- 
tion to India, thoſe ſhelters and protections from the bleak north. 
The Hindoo Ko, or the Alexandrian. Caucaſus, ſhall be firſt 
9 TY mentioned; 
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mentioned; and the boaſted Cabul, as giving fertility and the 
luxury of northern fruits to Hindogſtan. This chain embraces 
Caſpmere, and continues ſouth eaſterly under the name of the 
Gomaun, the Sewalic, and the mountains of Kemaion. They 
pour through their chaſms into the lower country of Hin- 

dogſtan, the rivers of the Penjab, and the magnificent rivers of 
the Jumna, the Ganges, and the Gogra. This range 1s the 
loweſt chain, not the exalted parent of thoſe waters. It con- 
tinues in the ſame direction, guarding the province of Oude, 
till it reaches Lat. 27* 20, Long. 85” 50 Eaſt. There it breaks 
into the country of Napaul, or Nepal northward, into nume- 
rous ſkirty and irregular chains. 

TEIS kingdom is ſeparated from Hindogſtan by a range of Naravi Kixs- 
bills. The approach or lower part is healthy, but the hilly, 
called Terriane, is infeſted from the middle of March to the 
middle of November with a putrid fever, which kills in a few 
days. From the interior chain of hills is a fine view of 
the vaſt plains of Napaul, two hundred miles in circum- 
ference, ſurrounded by mountains like an amphitheatre, and 
covered with populous towns and villages, inacceflible ex- 
cept over the mountains. Its capital, Ca7manda, has eighteen 
thouſand houſes; the next town in ſize twenty-four thouſand; 
the third twelve thouſand families. Every town 1s built with 

brick, the houſes three or four ſtories high, and diſpoſed with 
great regularity, and are well paved, and alſo excellently fur- 
niſhed with water. It is fertilized by the Co/a, which riſes in 
Lat. 30* 20', paſſes through the Emodys chain, and through the 
whole plain of Napa, and finally falls into the Ganzes, a little 
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to the eaſt of Boglepour. The religion of the country is ſaid to 


have been brought from Th/bet ; part of the people adopt that 


of the Hindoos. The temples are magnificent. 
THE government is monarchical ; the late Gaenprejas had an 
army of fifty thouſand men, but that was unable to prevent his 


being dethroned by the king of Gorcha, a neighboring prince, 
_ aſſiſted by the treachery of the fubjects of the innocent mo- 


narch. The king of Gorcha was a complete barbarian. The 
cruelties he practiſed on the loyal ſubjects of Napaul to ſhake 
their fealty, are too ſhocking for me to relate. Gaenprejas was 
in his city when it was ſtormed by the ſavage monarch, when 


he in deſpair ran towards his enemy, and received his death by 
the ſhot of an arrow. 


I AM glad to relieve my mind from the tragical ſubject, by 
applying to the beautiful ornithology of the country; its birds 
are uncommonly ſplendid. Lady Impey favored me with draw- 
ings of ſeveral, all of the gallinaceous tribe. The firſt is of the 


HORNED TURKEY, introduced to notice by Mr. G. Edwards, in 
his cxvith plate. He had opportunity of deſcribing only the head 


of the male, but that head was accompanied with a drawing of 
the entire bird. Lady Impey communicated to me another 
drawing of a bird much reſembling the former in colors, which 
are equal in brilliancy, and far too bright for me to ſuppoſe it 
to have been the female of that etched by my old friend. The 
head of this bird is furniſhed with two callous horns falling 
back and reverting at the ends, and with two broad and long 
dewlaps, each pendent from the different ſides of the bull. 
This bird, when alive, had the faculty of dilating and lengthen- 
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to the eaſt of Bog/epour. The religion of the country is ſaid tc 
have been brought from Thibez ; part of the people adopt that 
of the Findoos. The temples are magnificent. 

THE government is monarchical; the late Gaerprejas had an 
army of fifty thouſand men, but that was unable to prevent his 
being dethroned by the King of Gorcha, a neighboring prince, 
aſſiſted by the treachery of the ſubjects of the innocent mo— 
narch. The king of Gorcha was a complete barbarian. The 
cruelties he practiſed on the loyal ſubjects of Napaul to ſhake 
their fealty, are too ſhocking for me to relate. Gaenprejas was 
in his city when it was ſtormed by the ſavage monarch, when 
he in deſpair ran towards his enemy, and received his death by 
the ſhot of an arrow. TE 

L am glad to relieve my mind from the tragical ſubject, by 
applying to the beautiful ornithology of the country; its birds 
are uncommonly ſplendid. Lady [þpey favored me with draw- 
ings of ſeveral, all of the gallinaceous tribe. The firſt is of the 

Homer Tux. HORNED TURKEY, introduced to notice by Mr. G. Edwards, in 

* his cxvith plate. He had opportunity of deſcribing only the head 
of the male, but that head was accompanied with a drawing of 
the entire bird. Lady Vnpey communicated to me another 
drawing of a bird much reſembling the former in colors, which 
are equal in brilliancy, and far too bright for me to ſuppoſe it 
to have been the female of that etched by my old friend, The 
head of this bird is furniſhed with two callous horns falling 
back and reverting at the ends, and with two broad and long 
dewlaps, each pendent from the different fides of the bill. 
This bird, when alive, had the faculty of dilating and lengthen- 
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ing the flap on the throat, ſo as almoſt to hang over the breaſt, 


much in the ſame manner as the Cock Turkey does the caruncles 
on the neck and flap of the forehead, at which time the colors 


were greatly heightened, appearing of a beautiful deep blue, 
barred acroſs with crimſon. The color of the body orange, 
marked with pearl-ſhaped drops of white; on each leg a ſtrong 
{pur. . | | 

TRE head of the ſpecimen 1 annex to this page is covered 
with Jong black feathers in form of a creſt, The body is en- 
tirely of a bright orange, marked with numerous round white 
ſpots. The legs are, like the former, ſpurred. This moſt elegant 
bird is nearly equal in fize to the preceding, and receives from 
the reſplendency of its colors the name of Moory Manmoorei, 
or the right bird. From the uncommon brilliancy of colors in 
this bird I ſhould have thought it a male, did not indiſputable 
authority ſatisfy me to the contrary. 

THE next ſpecies is the bird which I named the Imeyar 
Pheaſant. Mr. Latham deſcribes and figures it in vol. vii. 208. 
tab. xiv.; its colors are of matchleſs metallic brilliancy. On 
the hind part of the head 1s an upright creſt, compoſed of fea- 
thers with ſetaceous ſhafts, terminated with ſpear-ſhaped heads : 


the length of the whole bird was two feet. I lazily refer to the 


drawing for form and color. I will only ſay that theſe birds in- 
habit the cold mountains of Napaul; that thoſe in poſſeſſion 
of Mrs. Wheeler never crowed, but cackled after the manner of 
a pheaſant. 

THE Thzbet Peacock is of a country ſo neighboring to Napar!, 
that I introduce it as a native. In M. Brifon, i. 294. tab. xxviii. 
VoL. II. 3 alone, 
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alone, we find the figure. On comparing the deſcription and 
the figure (which appears to be a bad one) with the deſcription 


of the Iris Peacock, Latham, iv. 673. Edw. tab. 67. 69, I can- 


not but think both of them to be the ſame birds. The laſt is 
brought alive into Eng/and, and I have ſeen it in full fpirits and 
teather at the late Ducheſs of Portland's at Bulſirode. 

Tux black Pheaſant, or colored of Latham, vii. 210, is amon 8 
Sir E. Impey's birds. It is of the fize of our black cock, the bill 
much hooked; the cheeks and ſpace above the eyes naked, 
and crimſon; on the hind part of the neck is a long pendent 
black creſt; the predominant color is black, with ſome of the 
feathers edged with white; on each leg is a ſpur. I am uncer- 


tain of the country, but ſuſpect it to be a native of ſome of the 


northern chains. NES 
ABOUT eighty miles below Mo: EY reckoning by the wind- 


ings of the ſtream, the Ganges receives the Co/a, a large river 


which rifes in the country of the grand Lama, in about Lat..30? 
20“, near to the borders of Thibet,. paſſes through two or three 


chains of the Emodus, and gains the level country near Amer- 


poor. This Mr. Reunel, p. 345, gives as a ſtriking inſtance of 
the change of the courſes of rivers. The Co/a, equal in mag- 
nitude to the Rhine, once ran by Purnea, and joined the Ganges 
oppoſite to Rajabmabel; its junction is now forty-five miles 
higher up. Cour ſtood on the old bank of the Ganges, not- 
withſtanding its ruins are at preſent four or five miles diſ- 
tant from its ſhore. 

THE next great chain was called by the antients Deu and 


Emodus, Both derive their name from the Sanſerit, Himmaleb, 
a word 
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x word which ſignifies /2ozvy, the perpetual character of this 
exalted range. The Per/ians name it Ko Kaf, or the froſty 
mountains, in alluſion to the ſnow its general covering. It 
commences behind Ca/hmere, and from the Paropam:/an is a 
wall to the empire of Hindoofian, and extends in different 
branches to the eaſt nearly parallel to each other, and increaſ- 
ing in height as they advance northward. In extent north- 


eaſtward they penetrate even into China. Caſhmere, the pa- 
radiſe of India, is like a rich gem inchaſed within three moun- 
tains. They have in many parts g/acieres like thoſe of the 
Helvetian Alps, This occaſions the Tartars to call them in one 
part Mus tag, or the mountains of ice; theſe bound the north- 


ern ſide of the deſert of Gobi, oppoſite to the ſouthern end of 
great Thibet, 


Pliny, lib. v. c. 27, makes this and many other branches to P Ac- 
originate from the Riphœi. juga, and branch both to the eaſt and 
to the weſt. He gives the names of numbers, but moſt of them 
ſeem now to be loſt. The Ripbæan hills are thoſe which ex- 
tend from Nova Zembla due ſouth to Orenberg, not remote 
from the Caſpian Sea, and again to the eaſt at right angles; from 
their ſouthern end begins the Altaic chain, which runs due 
eaſt, and is ſuppoſed to have been part of the /maus range. 
Thoſe which riſe on the weſt ſide of the Caſpian Sea, are the 
Caucaſus, the Taurus, and Niphates. On the eaſtern branch 
from the Altaic are the Paropamy/us, the Indian Caucaſus, Emo- 
dus, and Imaus. The antient Indian name Himmaleh is retain- 
ed, and that of Hindoo Kho, and towards the eaſtern end are the 
chains Chomlab and Chouke, the concluding part. In reſpect to 


I 2 Imaus, 
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two parts; the Scythia intra and extra Imaum; many various 
wandering branches paſs from the external Scytbia through the 
internal, and unite the great chain, which ſeems peculiarly ap- 
propriated to India. From its quitting Sirinagur it recedes 
rather northward, and between it and Hindog/an bounds on the 
north Napaul and the great Thibet. | 
Bootan is on the ſouth tide. In 1774 Mr. Hafling ſent an 
embaſſy to the great Lama, a Mr. Bogle. By theſe means we 
arrive at a knowlege of that country, and alſo of Bootan, which 
ſeem very little known except by the relations of the travellers 
of the middle age. | Mr. Saunders, an ingenious ſurgeon reſi- 


_ dent at Boglepour, alſo travelled into Boo7an and Thibet, in 1783, 


Both of them took their departure from the ſame place. 
Coos Beybar is on the northern frontier of Bengal, where we 
had a factory for the ſake of the commerce with am, and 


other adjacent countries. This town. was attacked by the Boo- 


tzanners, who had never met in the plains any other than the 
timid Hindoos flying naked before them, ſaw, for the firſt time, 
a body of men uniformly clothed and accoutred moving in re- 

gular order, and led on by men of complexion, dreſſed, and fea- 
tures ſuch as they never beheld before; and then the manage- 
ment of the artillery, and inceſſant fire of the muſquetry, was 

beyond any idea which they could have conceived of it. On 

the other hand, our people found themſelves engaged with a 

race of men unlike all their former opponents in Jadia, uncouth 

in their appearance, and fierce in their aſſault, wrapped in furs, 
4 and 
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and armed with bows and arrows, and other weapons peculiar 
to them *. 

IMMEDIATELY beyond Coos Beyhar ariſes the great range of 
mountains which gives admittance through their paſſes into 


Bootan, each of which, difficult as they are, is fortified. The 
ridge riſes here a mile and a half in perpendicular height, and 
affords a moſt aſtoniſhing view over the plains of Hindooflan al- 
moſt immediately ſubjacent, and ſtretched beneath like a bound- 
leſs ocean when it firſt burſt on the eye of the traveller, yet” 
behind theſe ariſe other ranges of far ſuperior heights, which 
ſoar with a majeſty paſt the power of the pen to deſcribe, and 
mew their ſnowy tops to the melting inhabitants of Bengal a 


hundred and fifty miles diſtant. 
IN. the gorges of this firſt range, not far to the north-weſt of 


Coos Beybar, ſtands, on a lofty and rude pyramidal mountain, 
with a flatted head, the fort of Delamcotta. It is im poſſible 
for imagination to invent a ruder ſituation; the ſurrounding. 
mountains are equally horrible, and approximate ſo near as to 
form only darkſome chaſms of immenſe depth. On the ſides 
are narrow roads impending over the dreadful precipices. Along . 
theſe paths Captain John Jones, on April 7th, 1773, led his de- 
tachment to attack this aerial fortreſs, and took it by ſtorm. This 


was done in reſentment of the inſult offered to Coos Beybar. I 


truſt that this hero was a Welſbman, and may be added to the 


liſt of my illuſtrious countrymen, who have crowned their heads 


with well-earned laurels. All the. ſpoils ſavored of Tartarian 


Mr. Bogle's account of Thibet, publiſhed in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvii, p. 467. 
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_ origin, arms, clothing, and utenſils of various ſorts. Images in 


| people. Captain Jones enjoyed the fame of this great exploit but 
a little time; in a ſhort while he fell a victim to the unwhole- 


courage of the commander who could attempt ſuch an adyen- 


: the Bootanners, This produced the embaſſy of Mr. Bogle, in 
1774, who was nominated for that purpoſe by Mr. Ha/tings. 
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clay, gold, ſilver, and enamel, the objects of worſhip of the ſame 


ſome climate of Coos Beybar. Mr. Rennel preſented me with aſmal] 
print of a view of Delamcotta, as a moſt ſatisfactory proof of the 


ture. It produced offers of peace from the great Lama. It 
ſeems the inſult was offered to us by his tributary the Des or 
Deeb Rajah, who, tributary to the former, rules immediately over 


ON the borders of Bootan, after croſſing the mountains 
from Coos Beyhar, is the town of Buxaduar, ſeated on the 
flat top of a wooded hill, ſurrounded with others of conoid 
forms, covered with trees to their ſummits. This place is ex- 
ceſſively unwholeſome from May till the end of September, oc- 
caſioned by the bad air ariſing from the vapours exhaled by 
the power of the ſun, and falling in form of a dew after ſun- 
ſet, which renders the air raw, damp, and chilly; even in the 
moſt ſultry climate the thermometer was, between May 15th 
and the 22d, never at two in the afternoon above 82 or below 
73. I have a view of this place, . made in Mr. Bogle's expedition, 
and a few others, which I obtained copies of by Mr. Haſtings's 
permiſſion. 1 13 
Ax Chooka, about thirty-eight miles farther to the north, is 
a ſpecimen of a bridge, common in this country, but to others 
of ſurpriſing ſtructure, compoſed of iron chains covered with 
planks, and ſtretched from precipice to precipice acroſs the 

river. 
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origin, arms, clothing, and utenſils of various ſorts. mages 11 
clay, gold, filver, and enamel, the objects of worſhip of the ſame 
people. Captain Yores enjoyed the fame of this great exploit hy 
a little time; in a ſhort while he fell a victim to the uuwhole— 
ſome climate of Coos Beybar, Mr.Renne! preſented me with aſmal]! 
print of a view of De/amcotia, as a moſt ſatisfactory proof of the 
courage of the commander who could attempt ſuch an adven— 


ture. It produced offers of peace from the great Lana. Ii 
ſeems the inſult was offered to us by his tributary the Dev 61 
Deeb Rajah, who, tributary to the former, rules immediately over 
the Bootanners, This produced the embaſſy of Mr. Bog/e, it; 
1774, who was nominated for that purpoſe by Mr. Ha/tings. 
BUXADUAR. ON the borders of Bootan, after croſſing the mountain: 
| from Coos Beybar, is the town of Buxaduar, ſeated on the 
flat top of a wooded hill, ſurrounded with others of conoid 
forms, covered with trees to their ſummits. This place is ex- 


ceſſively unwholeſome from May till the end of September, oc- 
caſioned by the bad air ariſing from the vapours exhaled by 
the power of the ſun, and falling in form of a dew after ſun- 
ſet, which renders the air raw, damp, and chilly ; even in the 
moſt ſultry climate the thermometer was, between May 15th 
and the 22d, never at two in the afternoon above 827 or below 
72%, I have a view of this place, made in Mr. Bog/e's expedition, 
and a few others, which J obtained copies of by Mr. Ha/tin7s's 
permiſſion. 


BNI DOE AT Ar Chocka, about thirty-eight miles farther to the north, is 
CHOOKA, 


a ſpecimen of a bridge, common in this country, but to others 
of ſurpriſing ſtructure, compoſed of iron chains covered with 
planks, and ſtretched from precipice to precipice acroſs the 


river. 
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river. I have given a plate of this, done by a painter attendant 

on the embaſſy. | 

THIRTT-Two miles farther north ſtand the caſtle and town of Carts or | 
Poonaka; a plate is alſo given of this. It repreſents the face of TG. | 
the country, and the ſtyle of building, and a view of the exalted 
mountains of ſnow, ſoaring above others, which. any where elſe 
would aſtoniſh'the traveller with their height. Not remote from 
hence a chain of hills, branching from the great Emodus or Him- 
 maleh, incloſes the narrow tract which is nie by the 
name of the Deb Rajab's country. 


— nt Art * N N 
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As a head- piece to the ſecond volume, is given a view of the Tur Des RA- 

great naked mountain Dozungala, of the town, and the various I 

entrenchments: caſt up, on the ſlope of its ſite, for its defence. 

A precipitous road leads to the top. On the ſummit of a lower | | | 

ſterile hill, is the religious houſe Doznga chin. This view is 

taken near Yuiga Puga, on the road to Tafſi/udon. be | 

ON approaching. Ta/i/udon is a fine view, given. as a head- | 

piece to the firſt volume, of a valley watered by a large river. 

It is wholly ſurrounded by naked hills. Near the edge of the 

river is the palace of. Tafi/udon, a vaſt pile. The whole lower PaLace near 
| , 5 : | T Assis u Dog. 

part wants windows, above it is ſurrounded with a ſingle row, 

placed under a far extending roof, ſeemingly intended to keep 

off the violence of the ſun. : j# 

FoRTY-TWoO.miles north of Poonaka is Taſſi/udon, the capital Tassrsvpox. 

of Bootan. - Between. this city and . Paradrong is the great ED ; 

Emodal chain, capt eternally with ſnow, the ſame which over- j 

tops the other ſnow-capt chains, and ſhews itſelf to the diſtant 


inhabitants of Bengal. This Fapge is alſo the boundary be- 
tween. | ö 
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river. I have given a plate of this, done by a painter attendant 
on the embaſſy. 

THIRTY-TWoO miles farther north ſtand the caſtle and town of 
Pooxaka; a plate is alſo given of this. It repreſents the face of 
the country, and the ſtyle of building, and a view of the exalted 
mountains of ſnow, ſoaring above others, which any where elſe 
would aſtoniſh the traveller with their height. Not remote from 
lence à chain of hills, branching from the great Emodns or Himn- 
mnaleb, incloſes the narrow tract which is dittinguithed by the 
name of the Deb Najab's country. | 

As a head-piece to the ſecond volume, is given a view of the 
creat naked mountain Doungala, of the town, and the various 
entrenchments- caſt up, on the ſlope of its ſite, for its defence. 
A precipitous road leads to the top. On the ſummit of a lower 
terile hill, is the religions houſe Dounga chin. This view is 
taken near Yuiga Puga, on the road to Taſi/udon. 

Ox approaching Tafji/udon is a fine view, given as a head- 
piece to the firſt volume, of a valley watered by a large river. 
t is wholly ſurrounded by naked hills. Near the edge of the 
river is the palace of Taſſi/udon, a vaſt pile. The whole lower 
part wants windows, above it is ſurrounded with a ſingle row, 
placed under a far extending roof, ſeemingly intended to Keep 
off the violence of the ſun. 

FoRTYW-Two miles north of Poorakta is Talſiſudon, the capital 


of Bootan. Between this city and Paradrong is the great 


Eimodal chain, capt eternally with ſnow, the ſame which over- 
tops the other ſnow-capt chains, and ſhews itſelf to the diſtant 
mhabitants of Bengal. This range is alſo the boundary be- 
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tween Bootan and the Lama's country, or Great Thibet. Fron 


this limit, to the great river Burrampooter, is in many places 
a hundred and fifty miles in extent. The river Tea riſes 
not far from the former, and haſtens ſouth through Boozgy 


and Bengal, till it is loſt near Dacca in Bengal. 


 Trx1s country riſes into mountains of prodigious height. 
The ſummits eternally covered with ſhow, the ſides with 


foreſts of ſtately trees of various kinds; ſome, ſuch as pines, 


aſpens, birch, cypreſs and yew, holly and elder; aſh is un- 


common, oaks have not yet been diſcovered in Bootan; firs, 


and others known in Europe, others again peculiar to the country 


and climate. Many of theſe foreſts are uſeleſs to mankind, 


being placed amidſt rocks inacceſſible. At their baſe, the val- 
lies and ſides are cultivated, and are productive of wheat, 
barley, and even rice. In the depth of the vallies ruſh num— 


bers of furious torrents, which, increaſing in their courſe, 


and at length gaining the plains, are loſt in the rivers of 
Bengal. . 9575 

Tar objects which Mr. Saunders had in view in his travels, 
was a knowledge of the vegetable and mineral kingdom ; we 


may expect from his {kill ample knowlege of both. At Bu- 


aduar, on the north fide of the mountains which bound the 


- ſouth of the Deeb Rajab's country, in Lat. 26* 58, Mr. Saun- 


ders tells us, that many of the plants of Bengal there require 
culture; yet many of the plants of the torrid zone grow there 
in the wild jungles; for example, a ſpecies of plantain /Mu/a} 
with a broad leaf, uſeful for thatching; the Bengal kind will 
not thrive here. In the jungle near Muriſbong, twenty miles 
| | | Farther 


GANGETIC HINDOOS TAN. 


farther ſouth, is found two ſpecies of the Laurus, of Linnaus, 
the L. Caſſia, and another unnamed ; the root of the firſt, dried, 
has the flavor of cinnamon, and is uſed medicinally by the 
natives. | 

In reſpect to European fruits, here are good orchards of 
peaches, apricots, apples, and pears, walnuts are not unfrequent, 
ſtrawberries and bilberries are common, the firſt excellent. 
The Arbutus uva urſi, common to Scotland and the Abd, 18 


found here. The number of plants which grow under the 


name of weeds, common to this country, England, and other 
parts of Europe, is very great. 

Mr. Saunders enters into the mineral kingdom, but ſeems 
to reſerve the depth of his enquiries for a larger work. At 
p- 81, he ſpeaks of a whitiſh quartz, as uſed in the porcelain 
buſineſs; in parts, he met with a flinty ſpar of a ſort of gra- 
nite, and a pure limeſtone. On the front of a certain mountain 
he was ſtruck with the appearance of ſix or ſeven angulated 
ſemi-pillars of great circumference, and ſome hundreds of feet 


high, projecting over a great cataract. Gold is found in form 


of duſt, and in large quantities, and often in large lamps, and 
veins adhering to flint and quartz. There are alſo lead, iron, 
and copper. 

Rock-sALr and tincal, in vaſt quantities, from the bottom of 
a lake in Thibet. This laſt is got in great maſſes, but broken to 
pieces for the conveniency of carriage; it ſeems inexhauſtible; 
the lake is twenty miles in circumference, ſeated bleakly, and 
frozen during a great part of the year. In Thibe? it is uſed 
to ſolder with, and promote the fuſion of gold and ſilver. 

Vorl, H. Z 2 Tincal 
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Tincal is now diſcovered to be the ſubſtance which produces 
the ſalt Borax; the borax under the name of Natron Boraci- 
catum 1s retained in our diſpenſary, but I do not know the 
application. It is of great uſe in the making of glaſs, and 
making artificial gems; it is employed alſo as a flux, and by 
dyers to give a gloſs to ſilks. 

MR. Saunders ſcarcely enters on Zoology. He ſpeaks of 
the vaſt herds of chowry-tailed cattle, my grunting ox, Hz. 
24adr. i. P. 24, tab. v. I wiſh I had called it the horſe-tailed, 


for in the words of Mr. Bog/e, Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvii. p. 489, that 


part ſpreads out broad and long, with flowing hairs, like thoſe 
of a beautiful mare, of a moſt elegant ſilky texture, and of a 
glofly filvery color. I have ſeen one fix feet long. They are 


in great requeſt in Hindooftan, as flaps to drive away flies, and 


alſo to ornament the ears of the ſtate elephants. lian gives 
a very clear account of this ſpecies, under the name of Poe- 
phagus *, = . 

I Now arrive at the banks of the Burrampooter, and croſs 
into the ſacred land of Tibet. Here we muſt make a long and 
reverential ſtop! in honor of a river ſuperior to the Ganges in 
ſize, ſuperior in extent of courſe, and ſuperior in the num 
ber of nations which it viſits, and ſuperior in a moſt ſingu- 
lar aberration from its original ſetting out, unfortunate only 
in not paſſing through a tract known to the claſſical learned 


of remote and of preſent ages. It wandered through barbarous 


climes, unknown, and undecided as a moſt capital river, till the 
recent year of 1765. 


» Flian de Anim, lib, xvi, c. xi. tranſoribed into the Hiſt, Quadr. i. p. p. 27, 28. | 
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THE Thibetians name this river Sampoo, or the River; the 
Indians call it Burrampooter; it is ſaid to be written in the 


Sanſkrit language Brahma-pooter, or the ſon of Brahma. The 


ſeat of the antient Brachmani may be placed near its banks, be- 
tween the Chanmaning and Laſſu. 


TH1s great river riſes in about Lat. 32* 3o' north, eaſt Lon- 


355 
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gitude from Greenwich 82" 40, in the kingdom of Tibet, or 


country of the grand Lama, and on the oppoſite ſide of the 


ſame mountains which give riſe to the Ganges. It originates 
from three ſprings, the neareſt of which does not meaſure (in 
the map) above fifteen miles from the head of that celebrated 
river. From its fountains it bears, for the far greater part of 
its courſe, the name of the Sampoo. It takes an eaſtern direc- 
tion for a conſiderable way, keeps conſined in the vale of 
Thibet, between the vaſt chains of the Vibetian mountains, 
probably with a moſt rapid courſe. The ſummits of theſe 
chains are covered with eternal ſnow, the vallies deep, each 
with their torrent, which helps to augment the rivers of Ben- 
gal. The cold of Thibet is very great, occaſioned by the vaſt 


tract of ſnowy regions, which the northern wind paſſes over 


in its courſe. Mr. Bog/e found at Chanmaning, where he 
wintered, the thermometer in his chamber 29* below the 
freezing point, notwithſtanding the latitude was in 31* 39, or 


eight degrees to the north of the burning Calcutta. In April 


all the ſtanding waters were frozen. In Tibet the mountains 
are quite naked, and bear a very different aſpect from thoſe of 
Bootan, or that part which is adjacent to the province of Bengal. 
may here obſerve, that the inhabitants of Bootan, Thibet, 
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Aſſam, and Tifra, are not leſs ſubject to Gorzres, or wens, than 
the inhabitants of the European Abs. 

THE firſt city near its banks is Chanmaning; the next is 
Lage, or Labaſſa, the capital of the kingdom, in Lat. 305 30. 
The river waſhes the walls, yet I do not find that Mr. Bogle 
makes any mention of its being navigable, notwithſtanding it is 


above ſix hundred miles from its ſource. I have been informed 


that in part of its courſe along Thzbef, it is as broad as the 
Thames at Weſtminfler. The city of Labaya is well built with 
ſtone, and has conſiderable commerce with China, chiefly by 
the means of caravans; it alſo ſends caravans to Senlingin/ki, in 
the Ruſſian dominions in Siberia, by which it receives numbers 
of the manufactures of Europe, It is very populous, and of a 
conſiderable ſize; is the reſidence of the chief officers of go- 
vernment, and of the two Chine/e mandarines and their ſuite. 
Theſe mandarines have actually a garriſon of a thouſand men 


in the city. It is alſo inhabited by Chineſe and Cachemerian 


merchants and artificers, and is the daily reſort of numberleſs 
traders, who come in occaſional parties, or in ſtated caravans. 
BESIDES muſk, the fine wool, and cow tails, Tibet produces 


great quantities of gold, either waſhed from the ſands of the 


Saumpoo, or the leſſer rivers, or dug out of the mines. The 
Lama never uſes any in his mint, but it is exchanged for the 
articles of commerce, particularly with the Chineſe. Rhubarb 
is alſo an article of commerce. I may mention that Thibet 
ſupplies India with great variety of fine falcons. It is alſo 
famed for its breed of great dogs, which Marco Polo ſays are 

9 | +>, oo 
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almoſt as tall as an aſs, and are much uſed in the chace of wild 
beaſts. | | 

BEYOND the river, oppoſite to Laſſa, and immediately beyond 
the chain of mountains called Kambala, adjacent to the Sampoo, 
is the vaſt lake of Palte, or Fambdro, about a hundred and fifty 
miles in circuit, ſo filled with a ſingle iſland as to leave around it 
only from three to eight miles breadth of water. On it is a 
monaſtery, the ſeat (according to the Thibetian mythology) of 
 Lamifſa Turcepano, or the GREAT REGENERATE, the divine 
ſpirit of a Lameſa, or female Lama, regenerated. 

Taz Lama, the Prince, the Prieſt, and, I may ſay, the Deity 
of the country, reſides about ſeven miles from Laſſa, at Puteli, 
a vaſt palace, on a mountain near the banks of the Burram— 
footer. He is ſuppoſed to be immortal it is true that he 
appears to die, but it 1s only the act of his removing into 
another body, that of an infant, who is diſcovered by the 


prieſts by a certain token known only to themſelves, and 1s 
called the Dela: Lama. 


WHEN Mr. Bogle was there, the Regenerate was diſcovered 
by the 7a Lama, a character ſecond only to him in ſanc- 
tity and authority, and 1s his guardian during his minority. 


He has ſeveral palaces; in one of which Mr. Bogle lived with 


him ſeven months. He repreſents him as the moſt amiable and 
intelligent of men, maintaining his rank with the utmoſt mild- 
neſs of authority, and living in the utmoſt purity of manners. 


Every thing within his gates breathed Peace; order, and digni- 
fed elegance. 
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IT is ſcarcely known from whence the religion of this coun- 
try ſprings, but it is pure and ſimple in its ſource, conveying 
very exalted ideas of the Deity, with no contemptible ſyſtem of 
morality; but in its progreſs greatly changed and corrupted, 
One groſs corruption is the mode of polygamy. Inſtead of a 
plurality of wives, the woman is allowed a plurality of huſ- 
bands. A ſet of brethren are allowed one wife in common, and 
they live in the utmoſt harmony together. True it is that a 
modeſt and virtuous lady, wife to half a dozen of the Tay/ho 
Lama's nephews, complained to the uncle that the two youngeſt 
did not contribute that ſhare of love and benevolence to the 
common ſtock, which duty and religion required *. 

THE Lamas, or prieſts, form the moſt numerous body in 


the ſtate, as well as the moſt powerful, and have the prieſthood. 


entirely in their hands, and beſides fill up many monaſtic orders, 
which are held in great veneration among them. Celibacy, I 
believe, 1s not poſitively enjoined to the Lamas; but it is held 
indiſpenſable for both men and women who embrace a 
religious life; and indeed their celibacy, their living in com- 
munities, their cloyſters, their ſervice in the choirs, their ſtring 
of beads, their faſts and their penances, give them much the 
air of chriſtian monks. 

THE Thibetians neither bury their dead, not yet do they burn 
them, like the Hindoos, but expoſe them at the bleak pinnacle 
of ſome neighboring mountain, to be devoured by the will 
beaſts and birds of prey, or conſumed by time, or the changes 
of the ſeaſon. Mr. Bogle adds, that amidſt this ſcene of horror, 


Phil. Tranſ. Ixvii. p. 477. 
of 
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of mangled carcaſſes and bleached bones, ſome miſerable old 
wretch, man or woman, loſt to all feeling but that of ſuperſti- 
tion, will reſide, and perform the ſad office of receiving the bo- 
dies, aſſigning each its place, and gather the remains when too 
widely diſperſed. | 

_ Tais religion has in a few inſtances a refemblance to the 
Hindoo; they have a great veneration for the cow, but confine 
it to the filk-tailed ſpecies of their own country; they highly 
reſpect the waters of the Ganges. One of the firſt effects of 
the peace between us and the Lama, was the obtaining leave to 
build a place of worſhip on the banks of the ſacred river. 

THE Delai Lama is the great object of veneration of all the 
heathen Tartars, who every year come up from the moſt 
diſtant parts, and make rich offerings at his ſhrine. Even the 
emperor of China, a Manchew Tartar, acknowleges him in a 
religious capacity, and entertains, at vaſt expence, at his palace 

at Pekin, an inferior Lama, deputed as his Nuncio from Tibet. 
Even the Czar has ſent reſpectful letters, and preſents to the 
great Lama. Numbers of Sunniaſſes, or Hindoo pilgrims, viſit 
Thibet as a holy place, and the Lama conſtantly entertained a 
body of two or three hundred in his pay. 

THE Thibetians are of a ſmaller ſize, and leſs robuſt make, 
than their ſouthern neighbors the Boutanners; their features 
are Tartarian J their dreſs like the Chineſe, with a conical hat, 
light boots, and a tunic of brocaded filk. 

AT Laſſa the river begins to take a winding courſe to the 
ſouth-eaſt, till it reaches a city called in Mr. Rennes map 


Chamka, in Lat. 28 40, beyond which it turns full ſouth, and 
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continues in that direction till it reaches Lat. 27%; midway is its 
greateſt diſtance from the Ganges, being not leſs than twelve 
hundred miles, after beginning its courſe within fifteen miles, 


From Lat. 27*, it as ſuddenly turns to the weſt, bounded on the 
eaſt and ſouth by a great chain of mountains; it now runs 


through the kingdom of Mam. The capital, Ghergong, is in 


Lat. .26* o“. It has four gates, and the city is encompaſſed 
with a bound-hedge of bamboos. The Rajab's palace is ſur- 
rounded by a cauſey, planted on each ſide with a cloſe hedge 
of bamboos, which ſerves inſtead of a wall. On the outſide 
there is a ditch which is always full of water. The Raja/#'s 
ſeat is adorned with lattice-work and carving. Within and 
without have been placed plates of brafs, ſo well poliſhed, that 
when the rays of the ſun ſtrike upon them they ſhine like 
mirrors. It is an aſcertained fact, that 3ooo carpenters and 
12,000 laborers, were conſtantly employed in this work during 
two years before it was finiſhed, When the Rajah ſits in this 
chamber, or travels, inſtead of drums and trumpets they beat 
the dbol and dand. The latter is a round and thick inſtrument 
made of copper, and is certainly the ſame as the drum, which 
it was cuſtomary in the time of the antient kings to beat in 
battle and marches, wy 5 

TRE river now aſſumes the name of Burrampooter. It is cer- 


tainly navigable to that city for large boats, which place is at the 


diſtance of ſix or ſeven hundred miles from the ſea. The hiſtory 


of this kingdom has been lately given in the Afatic Reſearches, 


ii. p. 171; it ſpeaks much of its wealth, and of the plenty and 


excellency of its natural productions, and that it abounds in all 


metals 
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metals but tin. Gold is produced in every part of the country 
by waſhing the ſand of the rivers, and is one of the ſources of 
revenue; twelve thouſand, ſome ſay twenty thouſand people, 
are employed in that work, each of whom has from the Rajab 
a certain wages. Its gum lac is excellent, and it is very pro- 
ductive of filk. 

AMONG the fruits which this country produces, are mangoes, 
plantains, jacks, oranges, citrons, limes, pine apples, and pu- 
nialeb, a ſpecies of amleb, which has ſuch an excellent flavor, 
that every perſon who taſtes it prefers it to the plumb. There 

are alſo cocoa-nut trees, pepper vines, Areca trees, and the 
| Sadij in great plenty. The ſugar-cane excels in ſoftneſs and 
ſweetneſs, and is of three colors, red, black, and white. There 
is ginger free from fibres, and betel vines. The ſtrength of 
vegetation and fertility of the ſoil are ſuch, that whatever ſeed 
is ſown or ſlips planted they always thrive. The environs of 
Ghergong furniſh ſmall apricots, yams, and pomegranates ; but 
as theſe articles are wild, and not aſſiſted by cultivation and 
engraftment, they are very indifferent. The principal crop in 
this country conſiſts in rice and maſh. Ades is very ſcarce, and 
wheat and barley are never ſown ; Iignum 9/05 is allo a produc- 
tion of this country. The ſilks are excellent, and reſemble 
thoſe of China; but they manufacture very few more than are 
required for uſe. They are ſucceſsful in embroidering with 
flowers, and in weaving velvet, and tautbund, which is a ſpecies 
of ſilk, of which they make tents and tenaurs. 

ONE of their great foreſts is inhabited by abundance of ele- 
Phants, ſix or ſeven hundred may be taken in a year, but they 
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are neglected by the natives, who have neither horſes, ns; 
or aſſes, ſuch as are brought from other countries, 

e OF THE people of Aſum are a baſe unprincipled nation, and 
have no fixed religion. They follow no rule but that of their 
own inclination, and make the approbation of their own vicious 

minds the teſt of the propriety of their actions. They do not 
adopt any mode of worſhip practiſed either by heathens or 
Mahommedans, nor do they concur with any of the known 
fects which prevale amongſt mankind; unlike the Pagans of 
Hindooftan, they do not reject victuals which have been dreſſed 
by Muſſelmen, and they abſtain from no fleſh except human. 
They even eat animals that have died a natural death. | 

INVADED IN ' COLONEL Doo, vol. iii. p. 357, informs us, that it was in- 

8 0 vaded in 1665, by Emir fumla, the great general of Aureng- 
gebe. The king of Aſum had given the provocation, by falling 
down with a great fleet of boats as far as Dacca, and, taking 
advantages of the civil wars of India, plundered all this part of 
Bengal. Jumla, in purſuance of his maſter's orders, took the 

field, defeated the monarch of A/am, and forced him to quit 

his kingdom. A more powerful enemy in turn obliged. Jumla 

to quit his conqueſt, the periodical rains and inundations ſur- 

priſed the victor; it was with great difficulty he retreated. A 

5 fatal ſickneſs pervaded his army, and the general himſelf ſunk 

| before that foe which yields to none. 

SOIL, 8 THE ſoil of 4/am is replete with nitre. Vaſt quantities of 
| gunpowder are made in that kingdom, round, and ſmall like the 
Engliſh, and very ſtrong. It is pretended, that the uſe of artil- 
lery and fire arms was the invention of this country. It 1s cer- 
4 On. tain 
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tain they have artillery, and are very ſkilful in the uſe of it. 
Emir fumia carried away numbers of cannon on his return 
from his invaſion of 4am ; but I have little doubt, but the art 
of caſting or making them originated in Europe. They might cob epi 
have learned it early from the Portugueſe renegadoes. The in- f 
vention has alſo been attributed to the Chine/e; but Du Halde, i. 
262, fairly confeſſes it to have been of modern date. He tells 
us, indeed, that at the gates of Nanking, there are three or 
four thick and ſhort bombards which were never uſed, and 
only ſhewn as curioſities. The Chine/e have not even ſkill 
enough to make uſe of the few patteraroes they have on board 
their ſhips. 
ANOTHER argument for the knowlege of fire arms among 
the Indians, is drawn from the Gentoo code of laws, ſee p. liii. 
of the learned introduction by Mr. Halbed, in which the uſe of 
ſuch pernicious weapons is prohibited. The word uſed in that 
code is Agnee-afier, or weapons of fire. By this can be in- 
tended only war rockets and fire arrows. The firſt are dread- 
ful, they are carried by a particular body of men, called Rocket 
men, and are flung chiefly among the bodies of the enemies 
cavalry ; they burſt like hand grenadoes, and make great havoke. 
The rocket conſiſts of a tube of iron about eight inches long, Rockers. 
and an inch and a half in diameter, and cloſed at one end; it 
is filled with powder like the common rocket, and faſtened to a 
piece of bamboo four feet long, pointed with iron. Near the 
open end is a match, which is fired before it is flung; ſee the 
SKETCHES, &c. of the Hindoos, by & Crawfurd, Eſq. a neceſſary 
attendant on this work to ſupply its many deficiencies. It is a 
3 A 2 per- 
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performance not to be ſurpaſſed for elegant conciſeneſs, and 
comprehenſive brevity. Theſe rockets act with great force, for 
I have heard of one that paſſed through the body of a bullock, 
and afterwards killed a man. -If I remember right, they are 
alſo uſed in ſieges. Fire arrows are uſed either to burn 
ſhipping, or to ſet on fire beſieged towns. Theſe were fre- 
quently uſed in Ezrope from early times. Thoſe in India were 
diſcharged from a bamboo; after they had flown a certain way, 


they divided into ſeveral different darts or ſtreams of fire, each 
of which took effect, and could not be extinguiſhed; this. 


ſpecies is now loſt, but was known in the wars between: the 
Saracens and the Grecian empire. Le feu gregeois, or the 
Greek fire, was the deſtruction of the Saracennic fleet before 
Con/lantinople, in 718. It Was miſſile, and diſcharged ſeveral 
ways, ſome of which was by darts or javelins. We will admit 
the early application of gunpowder for warlike purpoſes, and 
will alſo admit that the diſcovery of that fatal ſecret was diſ- 
covered in India and in China; but exceptin g in the inſtances 
we have induced, it is never uſed but for fire-works on feſtive 
occaſions, in which the Indians excel all the world. 

Wr will alſo allow, that it was found out very long before 
the days of Roger Bacon. That great man made the diſcovery 


in England before the year 1292 (the time of his death). He 


even hints at the application that might be made of it in battles 


and in ſieges; but above a century elapſed before it came into 


military uſe. Poſſibly the knowlege of gunpowder might have 
reached him through the writings of the Arabs; he was deeply 


verſed in their books, The Arabs received it from their coun» 
trymen 
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trymen who had early invaded, and were minutely acquainted 


with the manners and practices of India. 


THE Sanſgrit, or ſcripture book of the Hindoos, mentions an 


engine called She7aghnee, or the weapon, that would kill a 
hundred men at once. I do not believe it to have been a cannon, 
but one of thoſe diviſible arrows conſtructed on a vaſt ſcale. 
E ſhall conclude with remarking, that both the author of the 
Hindoo Sanſkrit, and our great Milton, agree in aſcribing the in- 
vention of gunpowder, and its application to warlike purpoſes, 
to /pirits. The former ſays, that the war which was waged, 
during a hundred years, between. Derota and Ogoor, the good 
and the bad, was carried on by means of the infernal engines; 
but the war between our celeſtial beings was at once decided; ſo 
unequal was the artillery of Satan againit the thunderbolts of 
the ALMIGHTY. | 

AT Goalparab, in Lat. 26* 10, the Burrampooter enters the 
province of Bengal. There the Europeans have factors, who, 
by means of that great river, carry on a conſiderable trade 
with places very remote. Irregular chains of mountains run 
from hence due ſouth, and finiſh near the ſea in different parts 
of the diſtrict of CHittigong, and are backed by the immenſe 
foreſt of Mec#ley to the eaſt; all to the welt is the level Bengal. 
Before this river reaches the ſea, it makes three great curva- 
tures, paſſes near Dacca, and is after united with the Ganges 
buy different branches. It now very near approximates that 
river, in a magnificent bed of four or five miles in breadth. 
It now takes the name of the Megna, and a little before it 
reaches the bay of Bengal, falls into the Ganges, and loſes its 
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very name, after a courſe of numbers of miles more than its 


rival river. The Bore up the river Megna, and other diſcharges 


of the Ganges, are often twelve feet high. In the rainy ſeaſon, 

all the water at theſe enormous mouths is freſh, and even con- 

tinues, on the ſurface, at leſt many miles into the ſea. | | 
I SHALL now return as far as Lat. 25* north, to deſcribe two 


ſmall diſtricts little known, and which are parts of the Hin- 


dooflan empire, or, if you pleaſe, part of the Engliſb, as lords of 
Bengal. Theſe are the little provinces of Silbet and Tipera, 
bounded by the Burrampooter, or Megna, on the weſt, and by 
the chain of mountains, and the foreſts of Mec#ey on the eaſt ; 
their northern limits are a line drawn from Lat. 25"; the 
ſouthern, the ſea. The firſt, Set, is exactly midway between 


Calcutta and China, three hundred and fifty miles from each, 


a tempting ſhortneſs of way for our adyenturous heroes, did not 
the wiſe Chine/e ſhut all the doors againſt the Europeans. 

IN the vaſt foreſts of Tyipura, or Tipera, in the eaſt of Bengal, 
which ſtretch far into Mec#/ey, is {till abundance of elephants, 
which in November quit the woods, and viſit the new-dried 
marſhes to ravage the adjacent crops of rice and ſugar-canes. 
Theſe prove probable objects of chace. The account of the 
captures is very curious. It is given in vol. iii. p. 229, of the 


Aſiatic Reſearches, and is worthy of the reader's peruſal. The 


manner of copulation is there aſcertained to be exactly in the 
manner of a horſe; and the manner of the ſucking of the 
young, is alſo ſhown to be with the mouth, not the trunk, as is 

aſſerted by the Comte de Buffon. | 
Silbet is a very mountanous region. I know of no hiſtorian 
who ſpeaks of it but Adu/fage! (ii. 15); he ſays it furniſhes 
Os . abundance 
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abundance of eunuch- ſlaves for the ſeraglios. He mentions 
the China root and lignum aloes among its productions. The 
firſt had, about the year 1533, much reputation in our ſhops as 


a remedy in the venereal diſeaſes. Garcias ab Orta, a Portu- 


gueſe phyſician, who made a long reſidence in India, is the firſt 
who ſpeaks of it, at p. 172 of the firſt book of his Aromata. 
The plant it originates from is the Smilax China; numbers of 
botanical writers deſcribe it. Kæmpfer, in his Aman. Exot. 781. 
tab. 7. Gmelin iter, iii. tab. 6. and Blackwall, tab. 433. Doctor 


Thunberg deſcribes it at p. 151 of his Flora Faponica, and alſo 


the other ſpecies, ſtyled the P/eudo China. Old Gerard, at 
p. 1618, gives a figure of the roots of both kinds; but it is very 
long ſince they have been ſtruck out of our diſpenſaries. 
Among the luxuries of Siet, the honey is reckoned the moſt 
exquiſite, as ſuppoſed, from the quantity of orange trees which 
grow there, and afford thoſe inſects ſuch delicious ſuction. | 


THE lignum aloes is an article which ſeems to puzzle the 
botaniſts. That which is deſcribed by Gerard, p. 1622, was a 


moſt fragrant wood, which, when put to the fire, exuded an 


oil ſtill more odoriferous. It is ſuppoſed to have been the 


Agollocbum of Dioſcorides, the Agoligen of the Arabs, and the 


lo- aloe of the later Greeks, It is deſcribed by Ab Orta, and 


other old botaniſts, but none can determine the tree to which it 
belongs. Garcias procured the branch of a tree of this kind from 
Malacca. Rumpbius, ii. tab. Ixxix. has a long deſcription, and 
print of another, under the name of Arbor ercæœcans. Linnaus: 
calls it Excoecaria Agollocha. The former ſpeaks of the fragant 
ſmell of the wood, in which it agrees with the Agollocha, but 

fays,. 
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ſays, that the juice is extremely noxious to the eyes. Gerard 
mentions ſtill a more pretious kind, which was ſold for its 
weight in gold, and was uſed only by princes; this was the 
Calumba, and may poſſibly be the Columba root of our dif. 
penſary, which is ſaid to be a valuable cordial. Mandel/oe * 
ſpeaks of a ſpecies he names the Calamba, chiefly uſed in fune- 
rals, for the burning the bodies of Indian prieſts and princes. 

BETWEEN the northern borders of Silbet, and the river Bur- 
rampooter, are the Garrow hills, The ſoil is very rich, produc- 
tive of excellent rice, uncommonly large muſtard ſeed, and 
very good hemp; they have coals from which the inhabitants 
have the art to extract an oil uſeful in cutaneous diſorders. 

THE inhabitants have been ſuppoſed to be a ſavage people. 
John Elliott, eſq +. who, in 1788, firſt viſited them for the good 
purpoſe of reclaming them, firſt undeceived the public. He 
found the men ſtout, and well ſhaped, with a Cafre-/ite noſe, 
and flat ſmall eyes, overhanging brows. Their looks ferocious 
and ſurly; yet, on acquaintance, they were found to be of a 
gentle diſpoſition, honeſt, and moſt tenacious of their words; 
when in liquor they are uncommonly merry, and ſo fond of 


dancing, that men, women, and children continue the exer- 
ciſe till they can ſcarcely ſtand. The men wear a broad girdle 


which paſſes over each ſhoulder, croſſes the ſtomach, and paſſes 
to the back, thence ſurrounds the lower part of the belly, and a 
part hangs down for modeſty's ſake about eight inches before ; 
their defenſive arms are long wooden ſhields, the offenſive a 
Jarge crooked ſword. he 


Travels, p. 151, + Aſiatie Reſearches, lil, p. 17. 
| THE 
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THE women are exceſſively ugly, ſquat and ſhort, and flat 
faced like the men. In their dreſs their bodies are concealed, 
and it covers great part of their thighs. 

THESE people may be deemed to be ſavage, chiefly in their 
diet, eating dogs, frogs, ſnakes, and the blood of all animals. 
The laſt is baked over a ſlow fire, in hollow green bamboos, till 
it becomes of a green naſty color : they drink to exceſs of a 
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liquor prepared from rice, but they have various other ſtrong 


extracts. | 

THEIR houſes are from thirty to a hundred and fifty feet 
long, raiſed three or four feet from the ground ; the breadth 
from ten to fifty, and are roofed and thatched. Bugs, the ſame 
as the Engliſb, ſwarm there, and are dreadful peſts. 

THEIR marriages are attended with ſacrifices ; the victims a 
cock and hen. From the appearances after the act of killing 
them, preſages are drawn of the happineſs or unhappineſs of 
the wedded pair. | 

Tax dead are kept four days, then burnt in a ſmall boat 
placed on the funeral pile, and the aſhes put into a ſmall hole 
juſt under it, and covered with a ſmall thatch building. This is 
the ceremony of a common Garrow. | 
IF the perſon is of rank, the pile is adorned with cloth and 
flowers; a bullock is ſacrificed, and the head burnt with the 
deceaſed. If he happens to be an upper-hill man of common 
rank, the head of one of his ſlaves is cut off, and burnt with 
him. If the upper-hill perſon is of high rank, a large body of 
his ſlaves ruſh from the hills, ſeize an Hindoo, cut off his head, 
and burn it with their chieftain. Their religion is ſaid to ap- 
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good or puniſhment of bad actions. They believe in a creator 
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proximate to that of the Hindoos, but their ſacrifices of living 
animals forbid me to aſſent to the opinion. 

Tipera is a diſtrict that lies immediately ſouth of Silber. This 
country was viſited between the years 1583 and 1504, by our 


the interval between thoſe years, chiefly in travels through In- 
dia. He ſays that the king of Tipera or Porto-grande (as it was 
called by the Portugueſe) was in thoſe days at conſtant wars 
with the monarch of Aracan. In the end it was ſubdued by 
that prince, but at preſent makes part of Bengal. We make 
ſome gain out of each of theſe diſtricts, for it appears by our 
Eaſt India kalendar that we keep collectors both at Set and 
Tipera, and I may add a collector of the ſalt duties on the iſle of 
Sundive, on the eaſtern ſide of the Ganges. | 

THE Cuci, or mountaneers of pra or Tipera, are moſt emi- 
nently ſavages, they have no idea of heaven or hell, rewards of 


of the univerſe, whom they name Pd/iyan, and think that a deity 
exiſts in every tree, and that ſun and moon are gods, and when- 
ever they worſhip theſe ſubordinate deities, Patiydn is well 

pleaſed. Go 125 8 
IN modern times they cut off the heads of all the women 
whom they find on the lands of their enemies. This barbarity 
reſulted from the notion that they are left at home to caltivate 
the lands for their huſbands who are gone to war againſt them, 
and who could not otherwiſe ſally forth, were not the women 
left to raiſe food for them. If they happen to kill a pregnant 
woman, they exult in their good fortune, as they deſtroy two 
5 | enemies 
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enemies at once, and bring home two heads from the ſame 
perſon. 

WHEN the men go to war they go in the night, and make 
their attack by ſurpriſe, and ſpare neither women nor children, 
and always cut off the heads in order to bring them home as tro- 
phies of victory. They alſo lie in ambuſh, and wait a length of 
time in expectation of their foes, whom they deſtroy without 
mercy ; but ſhould they in either caſe be diſcovered, they make 
a daſtardly retreat. When a conqueror returns he is met by 
his friends and family with ſavage exultations, with ſounding 
conch-ſhells and the collifion af plates of metal The wife and 
huſband pour fermented liquor alternately into each other's. 
mouths, and he waſhes his bloody hands in the liquor they are 
drinking. There are rewards for bringing home the head of a. 


foe; if any captive is brought alive, it is the prerogative of a. 


chieftain to take it off his ſhoulders. | 
Ar weddings and funerals they make a feaſt, and kill a. 


Gayal or mountain bullock, or a hog. If at a funeral, they boil! 


the meat, and pour ſome of the broth into his mouth, and taſte 
ſome of the ſame liquor as an offering to his ſoul; this they. 


repeat ſeveral. days. 


ſhroud, they place it on a ſtage with a fire beneath, pierce it with. 
a ſpit and dry it, cover it with: two or three folds of cloth, in- 
cloſe it in a. caſe, and bury it, and like more civilized people 
ſcatter fruits and flowers over the grave. 


Tux food of the Cuci is the fleſh of elephants, hogs, dn. or 
other 
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other animals, which they find dead. The carcaſes or limbs 
they dry, and cat them occaſionally * 
Chittigong is the laſt diſtrict in that province; it is a narrow 
territory running along the ſhore of the bay of Bengal, about 
a hundred miles in length, bounded to the eaſt by a range of 
mountains, which extend as high as Lat. 24 50'. Abulfazel, 
11. 13, ſpeaks of it as a city ſituated amongſt trees, and ſays, that 
it was in his time a great emnporium, the reſort of Chriſtian and 
other merchants. The Portugueſe afterwards called the city 
and province Chattingam and Xatigan. M. d'Anville thinks 
that the river it ſtands on was the Catabeda of Ptolemy. The 
city is placed in Lat. 22* 20. 
THE firſt Europeans who viſited theſe parts were the Por tu- 
gueſe. Jobn Sylveira was ſent there with four ſhips about the 
year 1518, by Lopes Soares, governor of the Indies. He arriv- 
ed, ſays Oorio, 11. 250, at the port of Cattingam, or what we 


ception from the inhabitants, who, at that very time, were 
plotting the deſtruction of the ſtrangers; ſkirmiſhes enſued, 
with victory to the Portugucſe. During their ſtay at that port, 
they received an invitation from the governor of Daraca (Ara- 
can, a potent kingdom adjoining to Chittigong, on the ſouth) 
to bring his ſhips before that city. Sy/veira complied with the 
requeſt, and failed up the river, but on diſcovering that the 
friendly countenance ſhewn to him by the governor,. was the 


Of the Cuci, or mountaneers of Tipra, Aſiatic Reſearches, ii. p. 18. 
| reſult 
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reſult of a project concerted between him and the people of 
Chatiingam to bring him into a ſnare, he ſoon fell down the 
river, but not before he was attacked, and nearly defeated by 
a moſt numerous fleet prepared for his reception. | 

THE king of Aracan ſeized on this country, and in order to 
make a frontier againſt its late maſter, Shah Fehan, he took into 
his ſervice a vaſt body of fugitive Portugueſe, who for various 
crimes had fled from Goa, Cochin, and others of the Portugueſe 
ſettlements in the Indies. He beſtowed on them lands in CHit- 
tigong, and gave them liberty to act as they pleaſed. Accord- 
ing to what might be expected from the profligacy of their 
manners, they took to piracy, entered the rivers and chan- 
nels, eſpecially thoſe of the Sunderbunds, ſurpriſed the in- 
habitants, carried away all they could find, and burnt every 
thing they could not carry away. They made {laves of the 
younger part of the people, and either fixed them to the oar, 
or ſold them to the Portugueſe of Hoogly, and different parts of 
India. They ſeized on the iſle of Sundive, and eſtabliſhed them- 
ſelves on other iſlands of the Ganges. They grew ſo daring, as 
to ſeize on all the commercial veſſels belonging to the ſubjects 
of the Mogul, and were very ſucceſsful in their courſes. They 
elected an Auguſtinèe friar for their king, who ruled over them 
a number of years. It was difficult to ſay, whether the prieſts 
or the people were the moſt profligate. IT he former conſiſted 


of ſuch who had abandoned their convents, and been guilty of 


every kind of wickedneſs. 
 Aurenggebe determined to extirpate theſe banditti, and to 
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recover Chittigong from the king of Aracan *. He directed 
Sbaita, the Governor of Bengal, to head the forces deſtined 
for the expedition. He firſt ſailed for the iſle of Sundive, on 
which the Aracanners and ſome of the pirates were ſtationed ; 
they at firſt bravely defended themſelves, but at length were 
overpowered, SHaiſta next attempted to win over the Portu- 
gueſe who remained in. Chittigong, and ſucceeded in his deſign. 
The king of Aracan diicovered their intended defection, and 
reſolved to put them all to the ſword, Being apprized of their 
danger, they all at once ſhipped themſelves for Bengal, and 
joined the general of the Mogul with a moſt numerous body, 
Part of them liſted under him, and attended Ameid, the ſon of 
Shaifla, in his expedition. The fleet arrived on the coaſt, de- 
feated that of Aracan, laid ſiege to the capital of Chittigong, 
took it, changed its name to Hamabad, and re-annexed it to 


the province of Bengal. 


* Dow's Feriſhta, iii. p. 396. EO 
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E PITAP H in EASTBOURNE Church, SUussE x. 


Sacred to the Memory of HENRY LUSHINGTON, 
Eldeſt Son of HENRY LushIN ro, D. D. Vicar of this Pariſh, and Mak his Wife ; 


Whoſe ſingular Merits and as ſingular Sufferings cannot fail of 
endearing him to the lateſt Poſterity. 
At the Age of Sixteen, in the Year 1754, he embarqued for Bengal 
in the Service of the India Company, | 
and by attaining a perfect Knowledge of the ( Perſian) Language 
| made himſelf eſſentially uſeful, 
It is difficult to determine, whether he excelled more in a Civil or a Military Capacity. 
His Activity in both recommended him to the Notice and Eſteem of Lord Clive : whom, 
| with equal Credit to himſelf and Satisfaction to his Patron, | 
he ſerved in the different Characters of Secretary, Interpreter, and Commiſlary, 
In the Year 1756, by a melancholy Revolution, he was, with others, to the Amount of 146, 
forced into a Dungeon at Calcutta, ſo ſmall, that 23 only eſcaped Suffocation. 
He was one of the Survivors but reſerved for greater Miſery; for by a ſubſequent Revolution 
in the Year 1763, he was, with 200 more, taken Priſoner at Patna, 
and, after a tedious Confinement, being ſingled out with 
JohN ELtis and WILLIAM Hay, Eſquires, 
was, by the Order of the Nabob C:fſim Ally Karon, 
and under the Direction of one Someroo, an Apoſtate European, 
deliberately and inhumanly murdered: 
But while the Sepoys were performing their ſavage Office on the firſt- mentioned Gentleman, 
fired with a generous Indignation at the Diſtreſs of his Friend, 
be ruſhed upon his Aſſaſſins unarmed, 
and ſeizing one of their Scymitars, killed three of them and wounded two others, 
till at length oppreſſed with Numbers he greatly fell. 
His private Character was perfectly conſiſtent with his public one. The amiable Sweetneſs of 
his Diſpoſition attached Men of the worthieſt Note to him; the Integrity | 
of his Heart fixed them ever firm to his Intereſts, 


As a Son, he was one of the moſt kind and dutifu}; as a Brother, the moſt affec!:onate ; 
His Generoſity towards his Family was ſuch as hardly to be equalled ; 
his Circumſtances and his Age conſidered, fearce to be exceeded. 
In ſhort, he lived and died an Honor to his Name, his Friends, and his Country. 
His Race was ſhort (being only 26 Years of Age when he died) but truly glorious, 
The rifing Generation muſt admire, may they imitate ſo bright an Example! 


His Parents have erected this Monument as a laſting Teſtimony of their AMiction and of 
| : his Virtucs, | 
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